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Meeting was called to order ,by Deputy Commissioiier Paul 
Schultze in the Court House at Malone, June 26, 1913, at 10:30 
a. m. 

Present at the (^ning of the Convention were Deputy Com- 
missioner Schultze, Advisory Engineer George C. Diehl, Assist- 
ant Deputy Conmiissioner Buck, District Supervisors Chamber- 
lain, Crihb, Getman, Gick, Gyer, Mason, McGuire, Perry, Reed, 
Van Arsdale and Fifty County Superintendents. 

In a short introductory speech Deputy Commissioner Schultze 
introduced Mayor George S. Howard of Malone who welcomed 
the delegates to the city. Mayor Howard spoke briefly giving 
Ae members of the Convention a most cordial welcome and say- 
ing in part that Malone took great pleasure in entertaining so 
large and representative a body of men from all parts of the 
State. 

Mr. F. H. Bryant, President of the Malone Board of Trade, 
was next introduced and delivered a brief address of welcome. 
Following President Bryant, County Superintendent S. A. 
Howard explained the arrangements for the proposed tours of 
inspection during the conference, stating that the first trip would 
be made in the afternoon, starting from the Court House at 1 :30, 
covering about sixty miles and taking in the principal points of 
interest in the northwest part of the county. Mr. Howard 
stated that the trip on the 27th was from Malone to Saranac Lake 
and return, going by the easterly road and returning by the 
westerly. 



Mr. Schultze: I have been asked by a number if Mr. Carlisle 
is coming to the Convention. Mr. Carlisle attended the exercises 
at Watertown last night, when his daughter was graduated, and 
he told me that he would be here to-day. Just when he will 
arrive I can't say. 

I want to say that once a county superintendent, always a 
county superintendent. I think you all remember when I was 
county superintendent so cut that " Boss '^ out. I am a county 
superintendent just like the rest of you. (Laughter and Ap- 
plause.) As we expect the Commissioner some time to-day I 
will adjourn this meeting and call the Convention together at 
eight o'clock to-night for further deliberations. Meeting is ad- 
journed. 

At 1:30 o'clock the automobiles forming the line for the in- 
spection tour assembled at the Court House and the start was 
made a few minutes later, sixty-seven cars being in line. The 
tour followed a route previously laid out by County Superin- 
tendent Howard, frequent stops being made for inspection of 
the particularly interesting classes of work, fifty-four points of 
interest being indicated by number with a descriptive pamphlet 
furnished to each delegate explaining the points of each. 

Evening Meeting, 8 p. m. 

Mr- Schultze. — The meeting will come to order. I take great 
pleasure in presenting the Hon. John N. Carlisle, Commissioner 
of Highways. (Applause.) 

Mr. Carlisle : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. — I have 
been in this court room many times in my life but have never 
met this particular portion of the audience. I have always been 
trying to get hold of a jury here in the jury box and it is some- 
what of a novel experience to come here and talk to you practical 
men in regard to highways. If anybody had told me the first of 
the year that I was going to be induced into taking the job of 
State Highway Commissioner I would have told him that he 
ought to be in the State asylum. Now I think I ought to be in 
an insane asylum for ever having taken the job. 

I am very glad to be with you gentlemen here to-night for I 
know you are men who have been actively engaged in the work. 
I want to impress upon you one thing. I have been examining 



the law very carefully for if I don't know much about highways 
I am familiar with legal questions. I don't think that yeu 
coimty superintendents have ever been called upon to properly 
perform your duties in r^ard to State highways and from now 
on I want you to do this work and I know you are perfectly will- 
ing to take upon yourselves the duties which the law places upon 
you relative to looking after the construction of these roads. If 
I understand the matter correctly, in the past in building a road 
in your county under the law it was your duty to approve the 
plans and this was done in a perfunctory manner. If I under- 
stand anything about roads, the condition of the roads in this 
State must depend a good deal upon the territory through which 
they are to be built and the traflSc they are called upon to bear, 
and those conditions you men are mere capable of passing upon 
than anyone else. I want you in the future if plans come to 
you for your county to take your time and if anybody tries to 
hurry you up tell them I told yeu to take your time about it. 
Don't pass them over perfimctorily. You have to sign those plans 
and approve them and put your signature on them as county 
superintendent. You are just as much to blame as anybody 
else if that road isn't what it should be. Then, as you all know, 
when that road is completed it has to be approved and before it 
can be accepted you have to pass upon it, as to whether it has 
been built according to the specifications. You ought not to de 
that in a perfunctory manner. Don't put your signature upon 
those plans unless you know that that road has been built ac- 
cording to the specifications and that the State has every dellar 
of material for a dollar spent. You have to put your signature 
of approval on the final acceptance of any State route in your 
county before the contracter can get his money. It means, there- 
fore, that you ought to know about the plans and specifications for 
that road, that you ought to know the road we are going te build 
there. You have a perfect right to ask the department to send 
to you the plans and specifications for that road. You ought to 
have these specifications and know all about the type of road to 
be built. If you have not seen the plans and specifications how 
can you tell whether it is right or not when you come to put 
your signature of approval on them at the time of the final ac- 
ceptance ? 

The trouble is we have tried to build toe many miles of road. 
All that I have been able to do practically since I came to 
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Abany is to examine the contracts, and I have had to stop the 
building of some of the roads and to radically change the plans 
of others. That shows that the policy is absolutely wrong. I 
will guarantee that thirty per cent of the roads under construc- 
tion have been brought to my notice — people have come to my 
office on a proposition of either cancelling the construction en^ 
tirely or making a radical change in the plans, not a slight change 
but in r^ard to the type, changing a concrete road to a bitumi- 
nous road or changing a gravel road into some other type of road, 
and it means an absolute radical change from beginning to end in 
the type of road to be constructed. Those things should never 
happen. I have told my engineers that I won^t stand for it in 
the future. I want them to take pains and time enough to de- 
sign a road so that it will be the type of road that we need, that 
should be built. We ought to know when we get those contracts 
ready to let what kind of a road we are going to build and I am 
going to see that that is done from now on, and that is why I 
want you to be careful, to examine these plans and specifications 
when they come to you for your approval, so that you will under- 
stand them thoroughly when you pass upon the final acceptance. 
We have got to go slow. We have to-day 1,200 miles of road 
under construction, 325 diflferent contracts scattered from one end 
of this State to the other, and I don't believe there is in this 
State to-day an efficiency of fifty per cent to look after those 
roads. We haven't force organized in the first place in the State 
of New York of such a character that we can know that we are 
going to have built in this State the roads for which we are pay- 
ing, the roads we are entitled to. We have not the force of men 
to put on these roads, the right kind of men, to oversee the con- 
struction. We have got to go slow and I am not going to be 
hurried by anybody. Of course every man thinks the road in 
front cf his farm is the only road in the State of New York and 
he can't see why it should not be built to-morrow. Someone has 
got to put the stop pendulum on. 

I have been very fortunate indeed, I think, to get the Governor 
to let me appoint an Advisory Board. We have on that Board 
Mr. Harold Parker, head of the State Highway Department of 
Massachusetts for fifteen years; Colonel Washington, an army 
engineer, and a very able man, and Mr. Diehl of Buffalo whom 
you all know and who has occupied the position which ycu hold 
for a good many years. We are going over the roads of the State 



to see what kind, what type of road to build in the diflferent 
localities. We want a read not too expensive perhaps in one 
locality but sufficient to carry the traffic it is going to have to 
bear. I am not going to let anyone hurry me through, trying to 
get out a lot of plans and specifications. Xot until we decide 
upon the diiferent types of roads for the various localities will 
any contracts be let. 

In this State a number of the villages and cities of the third 
class have raised money to build connecting links through those 
cities and villages. The money is already on deposit and we 
hope to take up these matters and complete the plans for those 
short pieces this summer, but tc show you how far we have been 
able to go — some two weeks ago I asked for a list of the plans 
and, specifications of these roads. A week went by and I could 
not get anything. Finally they said there are sixty of these 
short pieces and they are all ready. I had them brought in and 
we went through them. Out of the sixty there were just three 
in any proper shape whatever, so far as the records of our office 
were concerned, to be let. Only three where the records were 
complete and there wasn't a single one of those three roads where 
we thought the type of construction good enough to build. There 
has not been a force strong enough to get into that office at 
Albany the data and details and the legal forms whereby we 
could go to work. I am also in hopes that possibly we may be 
able to build a few small connecting links to connect some of the 
State and county roads already built. If we can get at it speedily 
those can be built this year. As to the future, we are not going 
tc let any important contracts in the State or county until we 
have looked the thing over and have plans and specifications pre- 
pared which we feel are right and we hope by fall we will be 
able to solve the problem and find out just what we are able to do. 

We have five million dollars appropriated for the roads next 
year, three millions for State and two millions for county roads 
and to make that go over the State of New York is pretty thin 
spreading. I am going to see that every county in the State gets 
its fair and equitable share of that money. As scon as we can 
determine what that fair proportion is and then determine what 
type of road ought to be built, we are going into your counties 
and determine which are the most important roads in that section 
tc be built. You can appreciate that with only five millions ap- 
propriated for next year out of the fifty million, you can't build 
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a large percentage of the routes already laid out. The referen- 
dum of fifty million provided that this money must be divided 
among the counties according to area, population and mileage. 
According to the tables which we have prepared, on a basb of 
$13,000 per mile there won't be enough money to build all the 
county and all the State roads in each county. There are thirty- 
four counties in the State where there will be a deficit of money 
to build the State roads and there is going to be a great big 
shortage in the counties if the county highways are built at an 
average cost of $13,000 per mile. You can't build these county 
highways, as everybody wants them, and maintain them as ex- 
pensively as the State routes. We ought to cut down this gen- 
eral average cost of county highways a good deal less than $13,- 
000 a mile. A good many of the county highways can be built 
for a lot less money than that, they ought to be built and they 
can be built for less money. Taking into consideration their 
traffic conditions if you can bring that cost down it means we 
are going to have so much more money available to build more 
roads in your county, and it may be possible that we shall have 
enough money to properly build your county highways instead of 
having a shortage. 

Maintenance is the worst problem I have had to face. You all 
know as I do the attempt which was made to have this depart- 
ment a political feature. The Legislature recognized that fact 
and they abolished the Bureau of Maintenance. That meant 
the reorganization of that department from top to bottom. It 
meant that under the Civil Service Law I could not put any- 
body in there unless I took them from the civil service list. I 
have had to take men from the construction force and put them 
in charge of maintenance. I am also bound by the fact that I 
cannot let a contract for over a thousand dollars without a public 
letting. That meant that if we tried to get out plans and specifi- 
cations for these roads in order to advertise for bids it would 
have taken twice the force which we have. We tried to get the 
Comptroller to make a ruling in this matter and he ruled against 
us and tried to inject a little bit of politics into the matter and 
if there hadn't been all this talk about direct primaries we would 
not have had so much trouble. Now we have to get out the 
specifications, advertise three weeks in the papers before we can 
let these contracts. We can't do much but patch work until 
these contracts are let and I don't see how it is possible to get 
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these resurfacing contracts in shape so that the men can go to 
work until the first or middle cf August. That means that some 
roads will be first and others must be last We are going to try 
and solve that problem as fast as we can, and I think we have 
figured out a complete reorganization of that department which 
I think is going to work all right. 

The law says we can increase the number of divisions from six 
to nine. On the second day of July there is to be a public hear- 
ing in Albany in r^ard to the division of the State. An 
examination has been called for the 26th day of July for division 
engineers and also for the balance of the force which we need in 
connection with the work. That force outside of division engi- 
neers consists of nine superintendents of construction, nine super- 
intendents of maintenance, foremen of construction and a chief 
of maintenance and a chief of construction. These are all under 
civil service and whoever wishes to take the examinations will have 
to apply for application blanks. There are no longer foremen of 
laborers. All foremen of construction in the future must be 
residents of the county in which they are appointed, they won't 
be thrown into the general civil service list of the whole State. 
This means that men from New York City and men from Brooklyn 
who don't know anything about the locality can't be thrust upon 
you from the outside but your own people, in your own territory, 
will be entrusted with the supervision of these roads. We hope 
by the first or the middle of August, at the latest, to be able to 
reorganize the department into nine divisions, to have a practical 
working force, enough men to supervise construction and suf- 
ficient men for the maintenance work. If we can organize a 
State department upon the right basis, where it will be a working 
department pure and simple, organized for no other purpose than 
to get a dolkr of value for every dollar spent, if we are able to 
get that force organized by fall we are going to be very lucky. 
You gentlemen can appreciate that can't be done in a minute, or 
a month or even two months. The only hope I have is that by 
fall we will be able to have a working force in this State so 
that next spring we shall have a force organized which we know 
will be able to put these roads in proper shape. 

Whenever any of you men have any trouble in your locality I 
want you to be perfectly free to come to me. There is nothing 
in this for me except to do good work and make a reputation. I 
can't do it unless the men in my department help me to do it. 
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The department is going to be run absolutely as a business 
proposition, no polities are to enter into it. When contracts are 
made they are going to be lived up to and there is no power on 
earth that could stop me from seeing it done. There is no power 
on earth that can stop me from getting the best men in the State 
for this work. If we can^t run a department in this State which 
is spending the amount of money which our department is called 
upon to spend, sixty-seven million dollars, so that we can give the 
people of this State a straight, square administration, we might 
as well throw up our hands and give it up. I ask you gentlemen 
here if anything happens in your locality that is not going right 
don't be afraid to come down to Albany and tell me about it. I 
want tC' know it. I believe in a square deal. I believe in mak- 
ing the men live up to their specifications. I believe they should 
get their money from us without waiting for it, that we should 
treat them as fairly as they do us. If there is anything that 
goes wrong in regard to the maintenance or construction in your 
county, I will treat whatever you tell me that way with absolute 
confidence. I want your co-operation and I know that with your 
co-operation we can make this department a success. (Applause.) 

Mr. Schultze. — I take great pleasure in presenting the Hon. 
Edgar C. Newell. 

Mr. Newell : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. — I am 
glad indeed to see the ladies here this evening -although the 
weather is rather inclement. I hardly expected to have spoken 
but I do want to say that here in Northern New York we know 
Mr. Carlisle. I have myself been greatly interested in what he 
has said this evening. I wish he had talked to us for an hour. 
He would have had something of interest to tell us every moment. 
His Commission is going slow. They are going to be thorough. 
They are going to know what they are going to do and then like 
David when they are right they are going ahead. I want to 
assure you gentlemen from all over New York State that we in 
Northern New York know Mr. Carlisle and know that under his 
Commission the roads will he built without graft, will be built 
squarely and I can say positively will be built honestly. That 
is the kind of a man Chairman Carlisle is. I hardly know how 
to speak to these county superintendents especially for I am not 
posted on road work and so I might more properly under the 
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circumstances speak to the citizens of Malone. Now it is a well- 
known fact that Malone is great in its hospitality. I have been 
here attending various conventions at different times and I am 
pleased to attend this convention of county superintendents. 
While Malone has always done herself proud yet at the same time 
I think in the automobile ride she, through her citizens and 
friends here this afternoon, has in one sense outdone herself. I 
certainly have enjoyed myself. In Mr. Miller's car, a resident 
of Malone, his son acting as chauffeur, we made the 60.8 miles in 
practically three hours. That is the best indication of the gen- 
eral character of the roads that there are in Franklin county 
to-day, and more particularly the county roads. We went first 
down te Burke, from there over to Constable and in going over 
there my attention was drawn to this thing, Mr. Commissioner. 
A road, the macadam portion 12 feet wide, 7 inches thick and 
22 feet from gutter to gutter, a road just as smooth as this floor, 
properly rolled, was built for not exceeding $2,000 per mile. 
We then went over other roads and a friend in the auto was 
looking over the numbers 28, 29, 30 and so on until we came to 
33, " Have a drink on Sam Howard." And when we came to 
No. 33, where we were invited to have a drink by Mr. Howard 
we found a spring of water, God's own water placed there for 
man and beast, something there that would satisfy without in- 
juring — that would not intoxicate. Wherever you can, Mr. 
County Superintendent, if you have a running stream place a 
water tank there of some kind and more particularly for the 
horse and you will certainly be doing a fine work for humanity. 

We rode on to Bangor and up over a road part of which is a 
State road and part a county road and in my judgment, Mr. Com- 
missioner, while not as wide the county road was just as well 
built as the State road which is being constructed on beyond. 
We then drove through the village of Moira and so on to the State 
road in to Malone, 60.8 miles and a very pleasant ride. In my 
judgment the money spent by the citizens of Franklin county for 
county roads has been spent well. Just one more thing and I am 
done. While you have built roads in Franklin county, I am re- 
ferring now to the county roads as well as the State roads already 
built, you lack cne thing and that is the thing the Commissioner 
spoke of, these connecting links. You need one here the same 
as we do in Ogdensburg, from Plattsburg to Malone, from 
Montreal by way of Valleyfield to Malone, from here to Ogdens- 
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burg and from Ogdensburg to Watertown and then from Water- 
town «a little over sixty miles to Syracuse and thence to Buffalo. 
This will give us a through trunk route from Montreal via 
Watertown, Syracuse and Buffalo. The result will be that 
numerous travelers and tourists from other states will come 
through this section. People coming to Malone will find that 
they have an admirable system of county roads running from 
Saranac Lake, Paul Smith's and in fact generally throughout 
Franklin county. The result will be that instead of continuing 
on they will take a trip over the various county roads, returning 
to Malone the same night. They can pick up the Malone Even- 
ing Tel^ram containing the Associated Press news and there get 
the latest news, go to sleep in the hotel at Malone and have the 
satisfaction of knowing that Franklin county in its roads at least 
is right up to date. 

Mr. Schultze. — I was very pleased to have heard Commis- 
sioner Carlisle ask you county superintendents for help in his 
work. I want to go a little further if I may be permitted. I 
would like to appoint the county superintendents as my advisory 
board. As an ex-county superintendent I know the assistance 
they can be to the Town Highway Bureau. In order that we 
may get at this in a more concrete form I would like to suggest 
that the county superintendents appoint an executive committee, 
say five or seven members, and work through that executive com- 
mittee with me so that I may make the Town Highway Bureau a 
success. If I may properly do so I would suggest that one of 
your gentlemen pass such a resolution or entertain it later on. 

County Superintendent Wilson. — Mr. Chairman, I would sug- 
gest that the chairman of this meeting appoint his own committee 
of seven to act as his advisory committee. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Schultze. — I have one more matter to take up and that 
is the matter of maps. As you all know for some time the 
Bureau of Town Highways has been preparing maps of your 
counties. A great many of the counties are complete. I took 
this matter up with Commissioner Carlisle and he would like 
these maps the completed ones sent to each one of the counties 
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and let those who have not the maps get them up themselves. 
The map is a help between the county superintendent and his 
town superintendents. They are very valuable as far as the 
counties are concerned but just how valuable they are to the 
Town Highway Bureau is a question. I don't believe they are 
of any value. When I was county engineer of Oneida county I 
got up a set of these maps. I found them very valuable. 
Present each town superintendent with as many as he wants. 
Ask him to keep his record on it, send them to the office and then 
transfer it to the map on the wall. County Superintendent 
O'Brien of Oneida coimty is very willing to send a sample copy 
of this map to each one of you county superintendents and I 
think you will find them very valuable. It is not a difficult thing 
to get them up and with the assistance you will get from the map 
I will send from the Albany office I believe it will be very little 
trouble to get a complete set for your own county. 

I will call on Coimty Superintendent Howard to speak. 

Mr. Howard. — To-morrow morning at eight o'clock sharp, if 
it does not rain, we will endeavor to make another trip. I under- 
stand they had a cloud burst this afternoon over some of the 
route we are going and so we may find the ditches in the middle 
of the road and the middle of the road in the ditches. If it 
rains all night we have several sections under construction 
through the west and it would be practically impossible to put a 
trip of this kind through. If it is fair in the morning and not 
too muddy we shall start at eight o'clock sharp. It is a long 
run and while I don't want to urge some of you to go to bed 
early to-night, I do want each of you to get up early in the morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Schultze. — I will appoint on the Executive Committee, 
Messrs. George C. Diehl, Arthur O'Brien, A. O. Smith, Walter 
Wilson, O. C. Richards, S. R. Lewis and C. H. Smith. Is there 
anything else to come before the meeting? 

Mr. A. O. Smith. — Mr. Chairman, it was my great pleasure 
to ride this afternoon with the sheriff of Franklin county. I 
don't know whether it was by accident or whether Brother 
Howard put me there intentionally. However, I enjoyed the 
afternoon very much as did the others with me and in view of 
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the fact that this is the last time we shall get together here I 
would make a motion that the county superintendents and their 
friends extend to County Superintendent Howard and to the 
Board of Trade of Malone their most sincere vote of thanks for 
the entertainment we have enjoyed here. 

Motion carried unanimously. Convention adjourned. 

The county superintendents assembled at the Court House at 
8 o'clock Friday morning, the start being made about &:30, 
sixty-seven cars being in line. Eighty points of interest had 
been placarded on this route and frequent stops were made for 
inspection. 
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Meeting called to order by Deputy Commissioner Walter F. 
Willson in the Hearing Eoom of the State Highway Commisaion, 
February 3, 1^14, at 10 :30 a. m. 

Mr. Willson. — Gentlemen of the Conference: I believe that 
this is the Tenth Semi-Annual Conference of County Superin- 
tendents and I assure you that I consider it a great pleasure to be 
permitted to call this convention to order and to be permitted to 
preside over the deliberations of such a distinguished body of 
men. Your committee, appointed at the Malone Conference, has 
arranged a program for this meeting, and I am sure that the sub- 
jects to be discussed will be interesting and instructive to all. 

I thought that perhaps before taking up the regular order of the 
Conference, as planned by your committee, that you might be in- 
terested in knowing what has been done throughout the State in 
the past year in the way of permanent improvements to town 
highways, and I therefore beg your indulgence for a short time 
that I may be able to present to you some of the things that have 
been accomplished during the past year, as taken from the reports 
of the county superintendents, which show the following: 

During the past year there have been constructed by the towns 
464 miles of macadam highways, ranging in cost from $1,200 to 
$3,000 per mile; the difference in cost being brought about by 
local conditions, such as availability of material, donation of ma- 
terial or labor, more generally depending upon the personality of 
the town superintendent performing the work. 

There have also been constructed during the year, 365 miles of 
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gravel roads at a cost ranging from $800 to $1,600 per mile; tJie 
variation is cost is subject to the same differences as cover the cost 
of the macadam roads before referred to. 

Keports also show there have been constructed 13,381 perma- 
nent culverts, which is a step in the right direction, as I do not 
believe there is anything in road construction that is of more per- 
manent and lasting benefit to the public at large than this class of 
work. 

During the year just closed, 968 concrete bridges have been 
built by the town superintendents, 1,023 steel and concrete 
bridges have been built, making a total of 1,991. This is, taking 
all things into consideration, I think, a very creditable showing 
for the year. 

The efforts of this Bureau this year have been directed more 
than ever to the securing of more lasting and permanent improve^ 
ments than has generally been undertaken, and I believe that 
more attention should be given to this matter in the future, and 
it is the duty of you county superintendents to use your best 
efforts to see that a liberal amount of highway money is set aside 
in the agreements made between the town board and the town 
superintendent for permanent improvements. 

I believe that if you will give this matter your attention, "the 
results accomplished will be very gratifying to all. 

The highway tax for 1914 shows an increase from that of last 
year of $273,000, including State aid, and 321 towns will receive 
the maximum amount of State aid in 1914, an increase of 74 
towns. This shows that when the people volimtarily increase 
their highway tax that the people as a whole are satisfied with the 
system and willing to furnish the money for highway improve- 
ment, and it is up to us to produce the results. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my thanks and appre- 
ciation to you county superintendents for your efforts and I give 
you credit for the splendid results. We will now proceed to take 
up the regular order of the meeting as laid out by your com- 
mittee. (Applause.) 

The first subject to be taken up is convict labor on county roads 
by Mr. Frank E. Bogardus, county superintendent of Onondaga 
county. 



Mr. BoGABDUS. — The county of Onondaga has maintained a 
penitentiary for upwards of sixty years, and during the last fif- 
teen years there has been confined in said institution, on an aver- 
age, about three hundred men. This institution, prior to the year 
1901, was located within the limits of the city of Syracuse. 

The employment of the prisoners in the old institution was pro- 
vided for through contracting their services in the manufacture 
of brooms, bolts, etc., which was permitted under the laws govern- 
ing the management of penal institutions at that tima After the 
amendment of the laws governing penitentiary management 
whereby the contract system was eliminated, the county authori- 
ties were deprived of substantially all means of employing the 
prisoners to advantage, and were compelled to seek a new plan of 
employment, vdth a result that the institution was moved out of 
the city to a limestone region, a distance of about six miles from 
the former location. Since the establishment of the new institu- 
tion male prisoners not employed in the care of the farms and 
institution matters have been used in the quarries situated upon 
the penitentiary farm with a view to furnishing the municipalities 
of the county with crushed stone material for road building pur- 
poses, there being about two hundred men available for this work. 

During the first ten years, up to 1910, but little advantage was 
gained through the use of the penitentiary forces in the quarry, 
due to the fact that the system remained undeveloped. At this 
time there was also an objection from the State Prison tCommis- 
sion to the plan of operations on account of the men not being 
worked during the winter season. 

In the meantime the demand for the improvement of highways 
within the county had increased to a point where the amoimt of 
improvement provided through the operation of the State High- 
way Department was insuflScient to meet the expectations of the 
people of the county. The average amount per year brought to 
the county, through the regular improvement, under the State 
Department, having been but eleven miles. The situation thus 
developed, naturally directed the attention of the county authori- 
ties to the question of the employment of the idle forces at the 
county penitentiary. 

In the year 1909, the first attempt was made to employ the 
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prisoners outside the institution premises. Two sections of road 
located near the institution were being improved by the town au- 
thorities; and the superintendent of the penitentiary, largely be- 
cause of the reason that the supplies for the institution were taken 
over one of these sections involved, consented to join forces with 
the town superintendent in the repair of the town roads. Some- 
thing like twenty to thirty prisoners were detailed for this work 
under the direction of one keeper, and occasionally an additional 
keeper. 

The improvement consisted of heavy work, whereby a steep 
grade of about 15 per cent was reduced to a 11 per cent grade to 
permit the placing of waterbound macadam, and upon another 
section the natural grading and shaping work was performed to 
facilitate the laying of waterbound macadam for a distance of 
3,000 feet 

No charge was made for the services of the penitentiary forces, 
and the only conclusion reached with reference to the case was 
that the town was relieved of at least 50 per cent of the natural 
expense of the improvement of said section of road. In this case 
the prisoners were housed at the institution and liiere was no ex- 
pense of transporting them to and from the work. The town men 
were in charge of the work, and the plan of work was laid down 
by the highway department. The men from the penitentiary were 
working side by side with the common laborers employed by the 
town 8Ui)erintendent and everything moved off satisfactorily. 

No further attempt was made for a couple of years to use these 
men outside of the institution because it was thought to be im- 
practicable to guard and house them in temporary quarters at a 
distance from the penitentiary control. The quarry was worked in 
the meantime with indifferent results, there being a lack of con- 
sistent management and improved machinery with which to per- 
form the work. The revenue from the output was of no account 
as compared with the cost of production. 

In the year 1911 a sentiment arose with the members of the 
board of supervisors favorable to a further experiment in the use 
of the penitentiary forces for highway work, and on August Yth 
resolutions were adopted outlining a plan for the employment of 
the penitentiary forces for the improvement of a town highway 



situated about five miles west of SyracuBO. The results attained 
C5an best be shown by quoting in part the report of the supervisors' 
committee, who had this work in charge: 

" On the 23d day of August, in pursuance of the resolution of 
this Board, adopted August 7, 1911, Mr. Markell, Superintendent 
of the Penitentiary, moved thirty-six prisoners from the peniten- 
tiary to an old house at Amboy, N. Y., which had been previously 
renovated and repaired by the prisoners under his direction ; and 
on Thursday morning, August 24, about thirty of the said prison- 
ers started to construct the road leading from Amboy to Warner, 
said work being laid out under the direction of the county super- 
intendents of highways, and said prisoners having been employed 
on said work each day when the weather permitted, being a total 
of eight days, and have a large stretch of road rough graded, some 
sluice work done and ready to lay stone, and the committee be- 
lieves that said prisoners under the able management have accom- 
plished more in the short time they have been employed than was 
expected. 

The committee further desires to report that said prisoners 
have shown a disposition to perform faithful service, and the com- 
mittee believes they have accomplished as much as would have 
been accomplished by paid laborers. 

The superintendent of the penitentiary handled the prisoners 
with such tact and discipline as to not only force honest employ- 
ment from them, but also to interest them and command their re- 
spect and co-operation to such an extent that no trouble has been 
experienced up to date, and this, too, in view of the fact that the 
keepers of said prisoners have in no way exhibited arms of any 
kind and vdthout the use of chains or shackles of any kind. 

The committee is very much pleased with the progress of the 
work, and believes that it will be shown, when the work is com- 
pleted, that much saving can be made to the county and its tax- 
payers.'^ 

Because of the late start an insufficient amount of work was 
performed from which to make any reliable deductions with refer- 
ence to the cost Off the work, but the experiment had proven beyond 
a doubt to the board of supervisors the practicability of the use of 
penitentiary forces for highway work, and further authorization 



was made for the oontinuaiice of the work during the following 
year. 

To expedite the plan of work for the 1912 season, portable 
camp buildings were erected at a cost of about $1,500 and these 
buildings afforded most excellent shelter for the men at all times. 
The buildings were built in panel form and arranged to bolt to- 
gether in almost any length, or to bo set up in separate units ac- 
cording to the lay of the ground selected for a camp site. 

An outfit consisting of a road roller, dimiping wagons, sprink- 
ling wagons, pipe line, pumping engines, etc., was procured at the 
commencement of the season's work. The county superintendent 
of highways was vested with the supervision and control of the 
work at this time. 

The work was started on the Amboy-Warner road May 7, 1912, 
with forty-two men available for work outside the camp. The 
working period extended from May 7th to November 23d inclu- 
sive, during which the work was prosecuted comprised 168 work- 
ing days. The prisoners did not work upon eighteen days because 
of weather conditions, and four days of holiday time. The num- 
ber of men available for work outside of the camp during the 
whole period, that is, six months, was 50.48' per day. 

Five, and sometimes six keepers were detailed from the peniten- 
tiary staff to guard the men and supervise the work, and one keeper 
was detailed to take charge of the camp during the working period. 
Three guards were employed to guard the camp at night, making 
a total of ten keepers upon the job. The county highway depart- 
ment furnished a superintendent, time keeper, rollerman and a 
general helper, making a total of fourteen men involved in the 
guarding and supervision, the services of which became a fixed 
charge for the season. 

The plan of work adopted consisted of grading, draining and 
laying standard waterbound macadam, together with the construc- 
tion of sluices, railings and other necessary work to establish a 
class of work similar to that of the State plan, with the exception 
that the cross section runs to less width of macadam and shoulders 
than that usually adopted by the State authorities. The macadam 
section was nine feet wide, laid in two courses five inches loose 
measurement bottom, and four inches loose on top course, with 
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shoulders 5% feet wide, making a total width of roadbed of 20 
feet. 

The amount of stone material used was a considerable excess of 
that required for the above mentioned depths, which feature of 
the work tends to show that a thoroughly permanent improvement 
was laid down. The work extended over a <listan(*e of four miles, 
and the expenditures were as follows: 

Supervision $1,527 24 

Skilled laborers 1,093 70 

Team work 6,167 87 

Allowance for penitentiary labor at 7 Mi cents per 

hour 4,426 12 

Supplies 1,415 21 

Crushed stone $2,868 74 

Freight on stone 4,516 02 

Demurrage 127 00 

7,511 76 

Deterioration of 15 per cent, on equipment valued 

at $5,500 825 

Total $22,966 90 

or an average equal cost per mile of $5,741.72. 

The crushed stone used upon the job was furnished by the use 
of the penitentiary forces working at the county quarry and said 
material had to be shipped over two lines of railroad, with a fixed 
freight charge per ton of 50 cents and the amount of material is 
valued in the above statement at 35 cents per ton, which is 20 cents 
less than the regular market price. 

The facilities of the county quarry had been increased during 
the winter of 1912 and 1913 by the installation of a railroad 
switch, up-to-date gyratory crushers and quarry cars, narrow gauge 
track, electrical power, motors and other equipment to establish a 
complete up-to-date plant, the value of which is approximately 
$50,000.. This equipment was installed as a county expense. The 
output became available upon the penitentiary road jobs, also upon 
county road work, and town road work generally. 

At the end of the season the report of the superintendent of the 
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penitentiary concerning the road work and that of the superinten- 
dent of highways was referred to a special committee of the board 
of supervisors, which committee reported among other things as 
follows : 

'* Through the system of letting the work of improvement of 
county roads, which system has been in use for the past two sea- 
sons, we find that the average under conditions similar to those on 
the penitentiary road job to have been between $6,006 and $6,303 
in the respective instances. It is therefore apparent that employ- 
ment of the penitentiary prisoners upon road work has not re- 
Siulted in an excessive or imreasonable outlay. In so far as the 
financial side of the proposition is concerned, it is but fair to admit 
that no gain has resulted. But, your committee believes that 
future undertakings of this character can be made more profitable. 
The experience gained through last season's experiment by the 
heads of the departments and all others down through the organiza- 
tion forces, will materially insure more consistent and eoonomicaJ 
management, which with the employment of a larger working force 
(not less than 75 men) with substantially no greater overhead 
charges will lessen the cost 10 per cent 

Legislation to permit a nine hour working day instead of eight 
hours, as prescribed at present, would lessen the cost another 10 
per cent for same reason, i. e., fixed charges would not be increased. 

In order to ascertain the advisability of drawing upon the avail- 
able working forces of the penitentiary for at least 75 men for 
the road, careful inquiry was made concerning the number needed 
to work the farms and operate the quarry. It was found, through 
a conference with the superintendent of quarries, that the services 
of a considerable number not heretofore used to the best advantage, 
will become available. By reason of the installation of an .up-to- 
date crushing plant and the improved shipping facilities, in the 
opinion of the superintendent 75 men could be detailed for outr 
side road work without diminishing the quarry output. 

More important and interesting features than those presented 
in the financial side have come to the attention of your committee. 
The records of the penitentiary show a decrease of population 
during the last year or two and with a view to ascertaining whether 
such, decrease has any bearing upon the matter of regular employ- 
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ment of the prisoners in the quarry or upon highway work, a re- 
quest was made by the superintendent to the superintendents of 
three penitentiaries of the State to furnish data oonoeming the 
number of prisoners confined at these institutions on January 1, 
1912-1913. The result showed a percentage of increase in popula- 
tion from the years 1911 to 1913 as follows: 

Erie coimty, 25 1/10 per cent. 

Monroe county, 12 1/10 per cent. 

Albany county, insufficient data received. 

The number confined at Onondaga county penitentiary' January 
1, 1912, 460; January 1, 1913, 356, percentage of decrease 
22 6/10. 

Your conmiittee is inclined to believe that an indirect saving 
of dollars is indicated by the above figures. 

It is conceded by those who have made a study of the question 
of the employment of prison labor that the use of said labor in 
quarry and road work conflicts with free labor in a lesser degree 
than most any other line of employment. 

The State Prison authorities have not only approved of the use 
of the prisoners for highway work, but heartily recommend such 
employment, and further, the authorities of other counties are be- 
coming interested to the extent of ascertaining the details of the 
plan of using prisoners upon highways and have expressed a will- 
ingness to send prisoners from their county penitentiary provided 
they might be assured that said prisoners could be regularly em- 
ployed at the quarry or upon road work. 

Some mention should be made in this report of the behavior 
of the prisoners detailed* for this outside work. It appeared to 
be an easy matter to maintain discipline in the camp and upon the 
job outside. The prisoners were given to understand that unless 
directions were observed and a reasonable amount of service ren- 
dered, the stone quarry awaited them back at the penitentiary as 
a penalty for such disobedience or delinquency. The men were 
contented and orderly in camp. 

The improved section of road extended through a section of 
thickly settled farming country, and directly in front of at least 
three schoolhouses, and the effect of the prisoners presence upon 
the community after the first day or two was similar to that of 



any ordinary workmen engaged in such kind of work. No un- 
gentlemanly conduct was reported nor any complaint made con- 
cerning the conduct of the prisoners during the whole six and a 
half months that they were in camp. 

It was evident that the outside work agreed with the men, as an 
increase was shown in their weight, and general appearance was 
improved. 

There was one escape and two attempts at escape. Of the prison- 
ers escaping, one was brought back to camp by a farmer in a short 
time after his disappearance, and another was absent for a couple 
of days, but voluntarily presented himself at the camp and was 
permitted to assume his duties at his labor upon the road. 

Recommendations. 

1. It is recommended that the plan of working the prisoners for 
highway improvements be continued upon a larger scale another 
year, in substantially the same manner as that previously outlined 
by your honorable board. 

With a view to establish a different line of control of prisoners 
upon highway work, somewhat along later ideas and of a reform 
nature, it would appear to your committee that the number of 
guards might be materially decreased, and the prisoners placed 
more upon honor, possibly the stripes might be discarded, and 
used only upon such prisoners as might be guilty of some violation 
of discipline as a punishment and degradation for such offense. 

That the prisoners engaged in quarry work shall be required to 
perform the full eight hours service in the quarry exclusive of the 
time consunied in traveling from the institution to the quarry and 
back, or any other contingency. 

We further recommend that, in consideration for a reward for 
faithful service, the character of the rations served to the prisoners 
be improved, particularly in the quality of the coffee furnished. 
It might be well to supplement this phase of the matter through 
the use of crockery dishes instead of metal as has heretofore been 
the custom." 

Acting ,upon the recommendations of the committee as set forth 
in the above report, arrangements were made for the 1913 season's 
work, and operations beg*un on April 25 and extended to December 
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20, 1913, with an average number of men available for work per 
day of fifty nine. About the same organization for the super- 
vision of the work was carried as in the previous year. Over the 
greater part of the sections improved the construction was wid- 
ened; twelve feet of macadam being laid instead of nine, which 
width was the standard for 1912 work, the shoulders widened to 
twenty-four feet. This change was thought advisable because of 
the fact that the sections of highway being improved were located 
adjacent to shipping centres and with an increased traffic. 1.15 
miles of improvement where the nine foot section of macadam was 
involved was completed, and 3.25 miles with a twelve foot section 
involved were finished at an average cost per mile of $7,108.91. 

As a result of the 1911-12-13 operations 6.75 miles of improved, 
road were completed in a continuous section, and the improve- 
ment of a new line of road was undertaken extending from the 
opposite direction for a distance of about ten miles, necessitating 
the moving of the camp and outfit a distance of about fifteen miles. 
This change of operations was effected with very little trouble or 
delay. The men being taken back to the institution for a day or 
two during the time the camp buildings were in transit. 

The improvement of the last mentioned section of road was of a 
different nature than that previously attempted, and involved the 
change of the location of a stream of considerable size. A new 
channel being excavated 20 feet in width at the bottom of the 
slopes and to a depth of from five to seven feet, involving the hand- 
ling of six to eight thousand yards of stone, which material was 
placed in an embankment to form a road bed across the flats ad- 
joining the stream.. One mile of this road, improvement was located 
over a new location across a low flat section of country. The drain- 
age conditions were peculiar. It was found necessary, as a result 
of these conditions to excavate side ditches of a depth of five to six 
feet along certain sections of said mile in order to establish the 
necessary drainage, because of the unstable condition of the soil 
constituting the foundation of the roadbed. Greater depths of stone 
were used in both cases, not less than 12 inches loose stone being 
placed, and for a part of the distance a third course of stone was 
placed in the regular manner, making a tot<al depth of crushed 
stone roadbed of at least sixteen inches loose measurement. 
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Mr. WiLLSON. — Gentlemen : We have with us to-day a gentle- 
man who has very kindly consented to come over here and talk 
to us a few minutes and I think it is a very good sign for all of 
us perhaps that the State Prison Commission is getting into road 
building instead of us county superintendents getting into — well, 
never mind. (Laughter) . 

It gives me pleasure to introduce to you Judge Riley, State 
Superintendent of Prisons. 

Superintendent Riley. — Mr. chairman and gentlemen: 
The chairman suggested that I talk to you about the work being 
done by prisoners on the highways, the work that has been done 
during the past season. He thought that would be more interest- 
ing than any other topic that I could discuss. I will try to go 
over the history of that work very briefly. I won't undertake to 
give you in detail the figures showing the amount of work done 
and the actual disbursements on account of that work. 

The history of the matter I might refer to although I think in 
doing so I will have to mention myself. Some years ago, in 1906 
I think it was, in the fall of 1906, the State Prison Commission 
whose duties are to find employment for convicts, visited Clinton 
prison and spent a night at my home city, Plattsburg, and was in- 
terviewed by the home newspapers and it appeared that the great 
difficulty encountered in prison management was in finding em- 
ployment for the prisoners. Well it occurred to me and I had for 
some time prior to that suggested that, many of these prisoners 
might be profitably employed in highway construction. I took 
the matter up with Dr. Howard of Buffalo and tried to convince 
him that here was a plan that was feasible and might be put into 
effect. We had considerable correspondence and I was unable to 
convince the Doctor that the convicts could be so employed. His 
objection was that the neighbors would not tolerate the presence of 
the prisoners and that they could not be induced to work ; that it 
would cost too in,uch to guard them, and all sorts of other objec- 
tions. However, I managed to get the matter before the State 
Prison Commission in person. I was not able to convince Mr. 
Collins, then State Superintendent, but he was not unwilling to 
make an experiment. My own idea was that these men should be 
employed in the construction of earth roads and while I have been 
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very much interested in the report of the work done in Oncmdoga 
county, I am still convinced that the employment of prisoners is 
more feasible in the construction of earth roads than in undertak- 
ing to build macadam roads. It is all very well if it is possible 
to have macadam roads, but in our own county we have 1,350 
miles of highway and to build macadam roads would cost much 
more than the assessed valuation of all property in the county of 
Oldntan, so nobody may figure very far to come to the conclusion 
that the great majority of the highways in the State of New York 
must in the future still continue to be earth roads. After the hun- 
dred million of dollars now appropriated for highways is expended 
we still have 77,000 miles of earth roads, 90 per cent in fact of 
all the hi^ways of the State of New York. Now, further than 
that, I am satisfied that so far as any type of road that the State 
department has been able to build, except a brick road, that a good 
gravel road is the best and you can build ordinarily ten miles of 
it where you can build one of macadam and it makes a better road 
than your macadam. I know what I am talking about in this 
construction work, and what led to my thought about building 
earth roads began away back when as a boy I helped to shovel 
clay on a sand road which from that time to now has shown the 
benefit of the work done I won't tell how many years ago. Now 
a good sand road, properly mixed with clay if it is in the vicinity 
and you have not gravel, is very durable and easily kept in repair. 
Coming back to the construction of earth roads by convict labor, 
the first road was built in 1911 that I know of, when I succeeded 
in persuading the superintendent to send out twenty-five men, 
without guards. They had no equipment; I furnished the bouse 
to house the men. The prison authorities were very much sur- 
prised to find these men would do as much work as the men to 
whom you paid $1.50 or $2 a day. They were delighted to get 
out and have the privilege of sleeping in this old farm house. 
Their behavior was good. That work was continued last year 
when they built five miles of gravel road, up grade sand. Our 
friend, Mr. Gick, has been over this road in an automobile. You 
will all agree that an upgrade sand road is about lihe worst you 
can ride over. They rounded it up and prepared for a gravel 
road. There was a gnavel bank somewhere near and they put four 
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or five inches on and smoothed it out and every automobilist will 
tell you that it is a better road than the macadam to-day to drive 
over. That road can be kept in repair year after year by a harrow 
going over it. One thing people lose sight of is that from May to 
October, if the road is properly crowned and graded, we don't 
have any mud. It is only during the time that the frost is going 
out in the spring or late in the fall a road is likely to cut out. 

The Legislature made an appropriation of $10,000 for equip- 
ment and the employment of convicts on highways. As soon as 
we could, about the middle of July, we got some men out to work. 
We had five different squads of from twenty to twenty-five men. 
There was a single overseer and the State paid for the team work. 
The town shared in the enterprise chiefly by furnishing what road 
making material they had, also in furnishing the fare to the 
prisoners. The men were furnished with the ordinary prison, fare 
and the town furnished little extras. Everywhere the worst 
piece of road was selected, roads which required a good deal of 
work to put in condition, although we tried to select roads that 
connect up important sections. One road, a mile and a half long, 
which had been a highway as long as I can remember but was 
never used, the farmers going two miles out of their way to get 
to the city of Plattsburg, was improved. To-day that mile and a 
half is one of the best roads into town and all that section is saved 
four miles on the round trip, coming and going to market. 
Another road that we undertook to shorten was to cut down an 
impassable hill which shortened the distance from one village to 
another. This involved some heavy grades. Our county super- 
intendent knows more about it for I think that it was situated iti 
his town. I speak of this to show simply that we tried to do con- 
necting up work along this line: 

Of course we had a different class of prisoners; the average 
citizen would think they were of a very much worse class than 
our friend, the Onondaga superintendent, had. The men selected 
for this work are those who in a comparatively short time are to 
be discharged from State Prison and this employment on the 
highways develops their muscle and puts them in physical condi- 
tion so they are able to take care of themselves when they leave 
the prison, in such condition that they can make good instead of 
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sending them out with the pdison pallor, absolutely unable to do 
manual labor; giving them a ticket and $10, and thej go out 
ordinarily with a determination to engage in manual labor and to 
make good and the results have been, to my mind, full of good. 
I think there is 25 per cent more men in State prison to-day than 
there would have been if some policy regarding their discharge 
had been adopted ten years ago. The average convict mu£t be 
content to engage in manual labor when he leaves the prison. Un- 
less he has some friends to take care of him in a few days his 
ten dollars is gone, he can't do manual labor, no one will hire him 
in a position requiring moral responsibility, and in a few days a 
man must either beg or steal or starve and the result is that he 
usually does the easiest thing and when he comes back the second 
time he is pretty sure to come back the third tima A great many 
of these men are simply imfortunates who, through the excessive 
use of liquor, commit a crime. The most of them, especially men 
of that class, are sent to prison for too long a term and are ruined 
by their length of service, whereas had they been given proper 
punishment and allowed to go they would have made good. 

There was no appropriation for this highway work made at 
x\ubum. When I first talked with the warden about it he said 
when the whistle blew at Auburn the people for ten miles around 
were in terror for that was notice that a prisoner had escaped, and 
he thought the people would be alarmed if any convicts were sent 
out to work. He took it up with the county superintendent of 
that county and they found a place where they could send twenty 
or twenty-five men and they did such remarkable work, in a short 
time he had five squads out. Take it up at Wingdale. I have 
sent twenty-five men out vdthout guards, showing that they can 
be trusted. I would not spend so much money on guards. I 
would put it up to the men themselves. They would rather work 
on the roads than to sleep in those cells. 

Mr. BoGABDus. — (Interrupting.) — They offered to stay all 
winter with us rather than go back. 

Mr. EiLEY. — Some of the men that are employed have two or 
three years to serve. The only escapes were two from Auburn, 
one came back voluntarily and the other vdred that he would be 
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back in a little while but lie ha^ not shown up yet I don't know 
that I want to take up your time any further. I hope provision 
will be made by the Legislature by which two or three hundred 
men who can be trusted to be put out on road work may be put in 
a position so that they may be so employed^ but I maintain that 
the greatest value which we receive from the employment of these 
men on the highways is in its eflFect on the prisoners themselves. 
The general effect upon that class of people in employing them in 
this form of work is, to my mind, exceedingly beneficial and 
should be carried to its greatest extent I think that a man should 
be put out and given a chance to work in the open air before he is 
discharged. 

One other point, we are in a remarkable stage of progress so 
far as road making is concerned. The only chance that I see any- 
where in the future to do work that will be most beneficial to the 
larger number of people in the State of New York is to make an 
effort to improve the roads that must continue to be earth roads. 
The labor required to improve the ordinary country earth road 
would mean the employment of a very large number of men. 
Many of the old earth roads must be almost rebuilt They were 
built for stage coaches, now the automobile has come. They are 
too narrow, they must be widened out and the style of construc- 
tion was not of the best. Automobilists as a rule who have traveled 
over the maccadam roads in the condition in which they are f oimd 
generally, are very glad to come to a few miles of good eairth 
road. Gentlemen, I am afraid I have already taken up too much 
of your time. I thank you for your attention. (Applause.) 

Mr. WiLLsoN. — Mr. J. 0. Dayton, County Superintendent of 
Cayuga County, has a little something to say on the results of con- 
vict labor on town highways. We will be glad to hear from Mr. 
Dayton. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dayton. — Mr Chairman and Gentlemen, — I am always 
a little suspicious when the applause comes beforehand. Maybe 
after I get through you won't feel so much like it It is my for- 
tune or misfortune to hail from a city whose reputation is such 
that when I give the name of my residence the first question that 
arises on the lips of the stranger is, What was the number of 
your cell? 
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Auburn has some other reasons for fame but the State priacm 
with its population of thirteen or fourteen hundred is one of the 
industries of Auburn. 

Auburn is a second termer prison. That doesn't mean that all 
the prifioners within its bounds are second termers, for firsts, 
seconds or thirds alike are sent to Auburn from the western and 
central part of the State, but it does seem that when Sing Sing 
gets overcrowded a batch of second termers are sent on to Auburn 
to relieve the congestion and when Auburn gets overfull a batdi 
of third termers are sent on to Dannemora, and that of the ball and 
stripes on the prisoners' arms to indicate their term, the white for 
the first term, the blue for second and the red for third, the blue 
predominates in Auburn. It is pitiful to see how many of these 
blue stripe men are so young, less than twenty-five, often less than 
twenty-one. A sentence to the Elmira Eeformatory counts for 
one term and many of the prisoners are graduates of Elmira. As 
a reformatory the history of the inmates of Auburn prison would 
indicate that Elmira doesn't reform, not so that it can be noticed. 

But to get back to its application on our road work. I heard 
my friend Mace in these gathering tell of the prisc«x labor used 
in Olinton county, and my friend Bogardus tell of the road work 
by the penitentiary inmates in Onondaga, and while it grated on 
me that Cayuga county sent its county prisoners, its penitentiary 
men to Onondaga and paid their board while Onondaga worked 
their roads with them, I could not see my way clear to bring about 
a change. 

I called on the former warden of the State prison, with whom 
I had a speaking acquaintance, and tried to arrange for the pris- 
oners working on the roads, but without result Then last sum- 
mer there was a change in the superintendent of prisons and our 
local warden and I found a change in the attitude of the prison 
authorities towards road work by convicts. I found the warden 
ready and willing to give the road game a trial. Thti first intima- 
tion did not come to me direct I learned from one of my town 
superintendents that he had received an offer of convicts for road 
work but was doubtful of taking it up. I went immediately to 
the warden and I found him willing and anxious to co-operate in 
giving prison labor a tryout It wasn't the town that had been 
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talking first that got the first gang. The town of Ledyard was 
building a five-foot culvert with a forty foot retaining wall. 
Photos of the completed work are numbers 1 and 2, and were in 
shape to utilize the men at once, and it was but a few days before 
they were at work there. On the 2'2d day of July I took my town 
superintendent of Ledyard to the prison and a plan for the care 
of the convicts was arranged. The town had to furnish a house 
for their housing, milk and butter to supplement the prison fare, 
gloves for handling the rough stone with soft hands, some tobacco 
and on the 25th with the help of some autos from the Automobile 
Club of Auburn, volimteered, and my own Ford, we moved six- 
teen convicts and a guard to Ledyard. 

The talk of the warden to the convicts when they lined up pre- 
paratory to the start is illuminating: "All you men have asked 
t; go out on this road work. Do you still want to go? You will 
have more liberty than you have had inside. We expect you to give 
a fair day's work in exchange. If any of you want to run away, 
try it. I'll get you. You are still under prison rules and any at- 
tempt to escape will forfeit your short time." These men were soft. 
I never saw a gang more willing to work nor one more awkward. 
Although I have handled men for thirty years I don't recall ever 
telling them before to take it easy ; don't kill yourself. Even in 
swinging a pick and weilding a shovel there is a certain amount of 
skill which these men in nearly all cases had to learn. There 
was a man in this lot who was finishing up a fifteen year " bit," 
others who had not been out in the open for years. They were 
all men whose terms were drawing to a close and indeed before 
ten weeks had passed all of these men had been returned to the 
prison, one and two at a time and discharged, their term having 
expired and their places filled with others. The plan was insti- 
tuted as much or even more to help the convicts than it was to get 
road work done. To give to the convicts so long immersed within 
prison walls God's fresh air and sunlight, a healthy sunburn in- 
stead of the prison pallor, and hardened muscles and a sense of 
independence that comes from the knowledge that one is fitted to 
earn their own living and that not everyone's hand is against you. 
In furtherance of this plan the convicts were taken from those 
who asked to go and whose terms of punishment had nearly ex- 
pired. 
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We had five camps out. A camp consisted of sixteen men and 
one guard. The guard was rarely ever armed. It was the au- 
thority he represented that gave him influence. Several of the 
men were returned to prison for bad behavior, for insubordina- 
tion, staying out over hours, for stealing, etc. If they loafed on 
the work to the point where it needed correction just a word, 
" You can go back in if you don't want to work '' would put that 
right. 

After working hours these men amused themselves, fruit was 
appreciated, a ball club was instituted in nearly every camp, the 
men were allowed out and did visit the neighbors where invited 
around, so long as they were back at varying times in different 
camps, under different guards, generally eight to nine o'clock. CM 
the sixteen men, three, the cook, the cookee and the barber stayed 
at the camp while the others worked. Our chief trouble came 
from these stay-in-camps. 

It cost the towns for milk, butter and extras, house rent, etc., 
between thirty and fifty cents per day per man. They built the 
concrete culvert, retaining walls, in photos. (Photographs were 
exhibited.) My estimates of cost for this (it was extraordinary 
repairs, a forty-foot washout), was $650, under the day labor 
system. It really cost with convict labor $376,38. This propor- 
tion holds good in most of their work. Some more expert labor 
was employed along with them and of course team labor had to 
be paid for. 

From the standpoint of getting road work done, some that 
wouldn't have been started without their help, and o^ettliig more 
done than under the paid labor plan, because of convict labor low- 
ered the cost, it paid. From the standpoint of benefit to the con- 
victs themselves, it paid. 

Let us take up some of the disadvantages of the system. They 
only work eight hours per day. Where you have been working or 
are trying to work teams nine and ten hours and stop your man- 
ual laborers at eight hours, you work at some inconvenience. The 
men wanted to go in for dinner and that often involved an extra 
tonm for transportation back and forth and a long nooning. So 
many changes, men whose time was expiring, men to meet the 
parole board, new men to go out to fill up the gangs to full force. 
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smooth and harmonionsly some one had to k>ok after that trans- 
portation. I find on looking over mj reoords that I moved convictB 
out or in on twenty-nine days between July 25 and October 31, 
and the prison authorities also made many transfers. Spring- 
port was on the railroad and several times men were put on 
the train and told to report to the prison and they did it. We 
bad four runaways, but they were all from one gang; the others 
were true to their promises. The prison truck moved nearly all 
of the provisions and the bedding and cooking utensils. The 
transportation was somewhat a factor. 

N^ow the benefit first from a road man's point of view: The 
Ledyard camp stayed out from July 26th to November 26th. In 
all cases some free labor was worked with the convicts, team, labor 
and rental of machinery paid for, but the employment of the con- 
victs so reduced the cost of the work that it enabled probably 
twenty-five to forty per cent more road work to be dona 

Camp No. 2 in Springport enabled us to do what we could not 
have afforded to have undertaken, the elimination of a half circle 
in the road, involving a twelve himdred yard fill and new location 
for bridge. We worked a thorough organization on this concrete, 
giving each man his part. Two on the mixing, two bag batches, 
one on gravel, two to carry the mixture, one on the boulders, one 
to place, two men on forms and there was opportunity for rest 
enough between the diffepnt kinds of work so that the men hustled 
while they did work. A man with the reputation of being Ihe 
slickest check lifter in the country kept up one end of that mixing 
board and did it well. After his discharge he went to work for a 
farmer of the neighborhood, met through this work, and while he 
had to learn farming he was reported to be giving excellent satis* 
faction at last report. He is a pleasant appearing, pleasant man- 
nered, very agreeable man to meet and he says he has turned over 
a new leaf and so far everything indicates that he has done so. 
Dan Breck, nicknamed Tamimany, big, strong and willing, han- 
dled the form work. He is also now farming in Springport, since 
his discharge, and giving satisfaction. A number of men found 
work after their release through the acquaintance made and the 
end is not vet. Only last week I had another application for a 
parole man. 
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Aided in part by convict labor there was laid in Cayuga county 
last year albout four miles of macadam road. Built five concrete 
and iron bridges and culverta Handled four pieces of grading 
and fill at a cost reduction of from thirty to fifty per cent over 
what would have been the cost at $1.75 and $2.02 for manual 
labor per day. 

As to the benefits to the convicts themselveB: They enjoyed 
the work and they want to go out again. The Warden told me 
they are like college men trying to make the team. The men in 
Auburn now are planning and trying to make the road next sum- 
mer. The prison chaplain stopped me on the street the other day 
and asked how about the road work next year. " It has been a 
splendid influence for good for the men." The men themselves 
told me so before they went in and the last two escapes would 
not have occurred and they came after they had gathered up the 
tools the night before they were to go back, if it were not for the 
dread of the long winter inside. 

They tell me you can always get loud applause if when address- 
ing a convict you tell them that there are lots of men out of prison 
that ought to be in, but most of ihem are there because they deserve 
to be there either by inclination or environment they wanted to be. 
Upon ihem all the road work was an influence for good. There 
was Harry Clark from the New York West side, say 24, in for 
burglary. I brought him in one night from Victory for discharge. 
The next days he says, ^^ I never did a day's work in my life until 
I worked around that stone crusher. Working ain't so bad. I am 
going back to New York and get a job and go to work." I have 
already told of several that secured jobs with farmers and made 
good. Jack Service of Watertown got drunk and did a fellow up. 
He is not a natural criminal, he had my sympathy, with a wife 
and children and he is still in. He hasn't made parole. Clarence 
Mackey quarreled with his wife and she left him. After a few 
years he married another woman and his first wife had him 
pinched for bigamy. Then on the other side is Fred Rising, time 
up, discharged, went back to Victory where he had made some 
friends while working, stayed' a week and ran away with a horse 
and wagon. They got the rig back and let him go. Possibly our 
Cayuga county folk made too much of him. The neighbors sent 
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in chicken pies and cakes in nearly every settlement but Cayuga 
county folk are noted for having warm sympathetic hearts. 
I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. (Applausa) 

Mr. WiLLsox. — Gentlemen, we have one other paper to be read 
but as the hour is now twelve o'clock and a little after I think we 
had better adjourn until 2 :80 and I would like you all to be here 
at 2 :30 sharp as Commissioner Carlisle is to come in and speak 
to us. We will adjourn now. 

AFTERNOOX MEETING, 2:30 O'CLOCK. 

Mr. WiLLSoN. — The meeting will come to order. The geaitle- 
man who is about to address you I don't think needs any introduc- 
tion. Mr. Carlisle, the Commissioner. (Applause.) 

Mr. Carlisle. — Gentlemen, in these times of stress and 
trouble I particularly want to say just a few words to you as to 
our future. Now your money is all apportioned to your different 
counties and as you understand, of course, that money must be 
spent in your county on your State and your county highways. 
Now every county in this State has got to commence to figure out 
where eventually it is coming out with this second million dollars. 
You must figure if you have not money enough to construct all 
your State roads which are the most important State roads to be 
built and whether we can shift them over into the county highway 
system to complete them. A good many of your counties are in 
the same situation as mine, trying to figure out how to build the 
roads in order to get as many miles of highway as you possibly can. 
That is a matter you must take up yourselves. There is no one 
here in Albany to solve that problem for you. We ought to com- 
mence and from now on, in relation to future construction of roads, 
to know where we are finally coming out ; what roads we are going 
to build, what roads we are not going to be able to build, and have 
the matter come to us with some unanimity of action if possible 
and not have to decide the question here as to what roads should 
be built or whether it should be this road or that. 

The people from Monroe county are meeting and solving this 
question I believe along the right line. They are going to try and 
work out a scheme in their county to build a lot of their roads at 
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a cost of from two to three thousand dollars a mile and by spread- 
ing out that money work out the final solution now. The only way 
in my judgment that we can work it out is through your local 
boards of supervisors and your local committees. We might get into 
a controversy with your people, we might decide in a wrong way, 
and this ought not to be put up to us here. You ought to solve the 
problem as to where these particular roads go and when you have 
figured that out you want to see whether your local town superin- 
tendents can build these roads.- If you can so arrange matters in 
your county that the town can take the contract, eliminate the con- 
tractor's profit and utilize your own road machinery, I think we 
can increase the mileage over what we have now on our maps. 
Now in Jefferson county we have one piece of road two and one- 
half miles long which we believe is a road which we can spend 
$3,000 on with a town superintendent and give us a road per- 
fectly satisfactory to the people in that locality. The people have 
reached a point where they think they are not going to get any 
roads at all. We are going to try to figure out specifications for 
some of these roads, get the town to make a contract with the State 
and let the town superintendent build those roads as an experi- 
ment to show the rest of the county what can be done to utilize 
their own forces and to get the roads they want in their locality. 
The Legislature have given me five million of the second fifty mil- 
lion. They undoubtedly will pass an act this winter giving me 
ten million dollars more. N^ow there is fifteen millions, a third 
of the money practically. If they give me this fifteen million 
this is what I intend to do; give a third of your money in your 
county for contracts already in existence, which probably will be 
awarded this year. What we want, what you gentlemen want, is 
to build just as many miles of road as possible with this money. 
We want your cooperation. This is the proposition we are up 
against. We have now completed 5,000 miles of road scattered 
here and there and all over with the great problem of maintenance 
of these roads to keep them in any kind of shape so that the peo- 
ple won't be dissatisfied with the department, and then to spend 
this fifty million dollars. I think you gentlemen are all aware that 
so far as this department is concerned now the only object and 
purpose we have is to try and give the people what they ought to 
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have, as good a type of road as we can build, and then maintain 
that road as it ought to be maintained. In working out that prob- 
lem in the future I am in hopes that our scheme will prove a suc- 
cess. We are going to assign in the near future an assisttant en- 
gineer to every county, and he is going to live in your county. In 
the larger counties there will be two such engineers. I want that 
man, wherever possible, to have his headquarters in the office of 
the coimty superintendent of that county. We can't bring re- 
sults without your co-operation. If that assistant engineer can 
be in the same office where you are it will avoid a duplication of 
papers being sent out from this office, will keep you in touch with 
him and we don't want to forget that wherever these roads are 
built they are to be built by counties and you are just as responsi- 
ble, under the law, as this department is that you have a practical 
road there and that it is built right. Now we want co-operation 
in this work. With an engineer assigned to your county the first 
thing whenever anything goes wrong is to take it up with him. 
Don't wait. Don't wait until the road is completed and then say 
this is not right or that is wrong. You must give the work your 
supervision when these roads are under construction. With that^ 
co-operation on your part, with this assistant engineer bringing 
it right down to your locality, I want to say that I think I am 
entitled to hold you as responsible for these roads as the assistant 
engineer or engineers and I have annoimced that we will not ac- 
cept any road in this State which is not accepted by the county 
superintendent. Now that co-operation we have got to have and 
you can appreciate why. With this State so large that we can't 
project a sufficient force from this department ever to cover it, I 
don't care who is at the head of it, we can't get results without 
your co-operation. In order to know that in every county of this 
State we are getting the results we ought to get, we must have the 
earnest co-operation of every county superintendent in the State. 
There is so much criticism about our roads, about the men who are 
constructing roads, we must be particularly careful at this time 
to see that everything within reason is procured for the State of 
New York. We want your co-operation and the co-operation of 
the boards of supervisors and the good road committees. If these 
men don't get the roads into shape, if the assistant engineer don't 
give you any assistance, then take it up with the department down 
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here, but I believe that these matters can be taken up with this 
man in charge without having to go to your division engineer or 
to come to this department at Albany. 

One other thing. The question of your town superintendents. 
My own judgment is that this matter should not be taken away 
from your own locality. There should be home rule for your town 
superintendent, but if you would apply the same law as now ap- 
plied to the county superintendents; let the town board appoint 
the town superintendents but from a civil service list; appoint 
him for four years and let your minimum wage be a little higher 
so you can't jew a man down to $2 or $2.50 a day. That is the 
most feasible way I believe. Let them be appointed from a civil 
service list, appointed by the town boards and I would give the 
county superintendents the right, if a man won't work properly, 
to get rid of him and then you can hold the town superintendent, 
through the county superintendents, responsible for his work. I 
believe if such a law were put through, with your co-operation it 
would work out all right. 

I have met practically all of you gentlemen. I want to talk over 
with you all your road situations. I will be here this afternoon 
and all day to-morrow and will be glad to go over the situation in 
your county. I want to impress upon you that the department 
now wants your coK)peration. If you give it to us, as I think you 
will, then this year we can make a showing in New York State 
about which no one can be fairly criticised, I mean fair criticism. 
It is up to you and up to this department and .up to me to get into 
co-operation and if they will leave us alone this year I assure you 
that we can give the service to this State this year that may not 
satisfy everybody, certain newspapers perhaps, but will satisfy 
the people who want these roads and we will try to give them an 
economical, intelligent administration of this department which 
will bring results, the results that they want us to bring about. 
(Applauaa) " 

Mr. Dayton. — ^We want to assure Mr. Carlisle of pur loyalty 
and support and I move you that those county superintendents who 
will co-operate with him and afford him all the loyalty in our 
power, stand up. 

Rising vote taken. 
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Mr. WiLLsoN. — Gentlemen, we had one paper on our program 
which has not yet been read. Mr. Howard of Malone was to read 
a paper on the county road system. He was imable to be present 
but has sent a paper here which I will ask Mr. Buck to read to 
the convention at this time. 

COUNTY ROAD SYSTEM. 

County Supt. S. A. Howard. 

I feel that in writing .up this subject I am trespassing some- 
what upon your good nature. This subject has been discussed by 
me at the two last Albany meetings, and as most of you attended 
the June meeting at Malone, you, yourselves, are able to judge of 
the merits or demerits of a county road system as adopted by 
Franklin county. But notwithstanding the aforesaid, I was told 
by the Third Deputy Commissioner that if I did not prepare 
something upon this subject charges would be preferred against me 
for misfeasance in office. Knowing that the State Highway affairs 
of the past have always borne the best of a reputation I would 
reluctantly be the cause of starting an investigation or inquiry 
into the conduct of even an humble county superintendent. 

During the early summer of 1910, the various civic bodies of 
Franklin county became very much interested in the subject of 
better roads for our county. Our people had come to the realiza- 
tion that in order to hold our hotel business throughout the Adiron- 
dacks, in these days of the motor vehicle, it was necessary to pro- 
vide roads that could be used by motoring tourists; also that our 
farmers must have better roads in order to supply the markets 
made by the tourists through the medium of our summer hotels. 
At that time we had but a very small mileage of State improved 
road, and what little we did have was scattered las it were to the 
four quarters of the county; figuratively speaking, starting from 
nowhere and ending at nowhere. Having no direct connections, 
these few miles of roads only accommodated the few farmers living 
along them, and at that only for a neighbor's call or visit. After 
there had been held quite a few meetings throughout the county, 
and many different ways and means of improving our roads had 
been discussed with no definite program in view, I, at a meeting 
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held at Saranac Lake early in the summer of 1910, proposed a 
county system of roads to be built at the sole expense of the county, 
and to be maintained when completed at the joint expense of the 
county and Stata This idea was taken up at once, and, with the 
hearty co-operation of all parties interested in good roads, we were 
able to obtain the passage of an act by the board of supervisors at 
their November meeting authorizing a county system of improved 
roads. Subsequently this act was l^alized by the Legislature and 
became chapter 137 of the laws of 1911. 

This act provided for the issuance and sale of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars' worth of county road bonds of the denomination of 
one thousand dollars each, interest to be paid semi-annually at a 
rate not to exceed five per cent. Four hundred thousand dollars' 
wortli of these bonds were sold as provided by this Act, but, owing 
to a question of the constitutionality of the act being raised by the 
purchasers of the last one hundred thousand dollars' worth of 
bonds, it was necessary to once more go to the Legislature and se- 
cure an Act legalizing the last hundred thousand dollar issue. I 
might say in passing that the claim has been made that our act as 
passed by the Legislature in 1911 is unconstitutional, it being 
special l^slation inasmuch as it only applies to Franklin county. 
As this question has been seriously raised, I would advise that a 
general bill be prepared and enacted into law that would provide 
a county road system that any county might take advantage of, 
thus making it a general law. 

The Act of 1911 provided that "the sum of three thousand 
dollars per mile, or so much thereof as may be necessary for the 
construction, maintenance and improvement of said county road 
system, shall be set apart and restricted to the actual mileage pro- 
vided for in each town of said county through or into which said 
county road system extends and shall not be used for the construc- 
tion of such road within another town until the road of the first 
town has been completed." I believe this to be a very wise pro- 
vision and that it should be enacted into any law providing for a 
county system. It eliminates any question being raised of expend- 
ing all of the funds in a few favored towns having an abundance 
of political pull ; it starts the builders of the system off with the 
assurance that they are unhampered by selfish motives and are in 
a position to give every town a square deal. 
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Our Act provided " that a commission to consist of five memibers 
shall be created! tolrepresent the board of supervisors in the man- 
agement of ttidj^Qjoktruction and maint^iance of said system^ three 
members of v^hidS sUaU he members of the board of eupervisoro 
designated by the board|' the fourth member to be the county 
superintendent and the fifth member shall be chosen by the four 
members above designated." Please permit me to here state that 
whatever measure of success we have met with in constructing our 
county road system in Franklin coimty has been brought about 
by the good advice and wise counsel of the four other memlbers 
of the Commission furnished the county superintendent If I 
was called upon to suggest an amendment to this section of our 
law, I would provide for but two members besides the county 
superintendent, making a Commission of three. 

The original act or resolution as passed by the board of super- 
visors in 1910 designated the roads within each town that should 
be improved, and which, taken together, should make up the oounly 
system. No roads were designated that did not either connect 
with a state or improved town road, thus making a connected 
system of roads for the whole coimty. 

Before beginning construction, we adopted standard specifica- 
tions for water-bound macadam and gravel roads; also for con- 
crete culverts and guard rail. All of our roads have been built 
22 feet from ditch to ditch with the metal 10 feet wide where 
macadam, and 12 feet where gravel was used. 

The entire system as laid out by the board of supervisors com- 
prised one hundred and thirty-four miles. Of this we have a 
hundred and twenty-four miles completed, building the same in 
about fourteen months' time. 

The Franklin County Koad Commission received from the sale 
of bonds, interest at banks, premiums on bonds, and other miscel- 
laneous receipts, $535,934.19. Out of this amount, there has 
been expended for road construction, machinery, tools, etc, 
$507,339.88, leaving a balance of $31,594.31. In addition to this 
balance we have over $50,000 worth of road machinery paid for. 
About half of this machinery will be sold this season, the proceeds 
being used, with the balance of $31,594.31, cash on hand, to com- 
plete the remaining ten miles uncompleted. 
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You will note that in addition to the $3,000 per mile set apart 
for the mileage in each town, we had a large contingent fund that 
we used for the construction of roads the cost of which exceeded 
the $3,000 per mile. 

On the 124 miles of road mileage constructed, we have built 
353 concrete culverts with no culvert less than two foot span. We 
have also erected nearly one mile of standard guard raiL All our 
work has been done by day labor, no part of the work being let by 
contract The entire system was divided into sections and for 
each section there was provided a foreman at $3.50 per day and an 
assistant foreman at $3 per day. The foreman was held respon- 
sible for all work on his section. No expensive engineering or red 
tape was carried on, and we believe that every dollar was honestly 
expended upon our roada 

To you county superintendents that are contemplating a county 
road system for your county, permit me to say that you won^t find 
it all sunshine. Dark clouds will appear from time to time; Old 
Discouragement will come around about so often and whisper in 
your ear; the Green Monster will appear through the medium of 
disgruntled souls to slander you; the fellow who sits on the 
cracker barrel at the country store day after day and figures out 
the destiny of our great and glorious country, will not always agree 
with you and your methods. No, it won't be all sunshine as the 
work prepresses, but what about that day after fourteen months of 
toil and strife? That day when you go out, crank up the old 
auto, throw in the clutch, and take a spin over the hundred and 
twenty-four miles of improved road, and hear, as it were, the 
singing of the birds, and see the blossoming of the flowers and 
trees, and, as you meet some weary farmer along the road, hear 
him say, " Well done, Mr. County Superintendent, you have been 
an honest, faithful servant." I say, what about that day? 

Mr. WrLLSON. — I take pleasure in presenting Mr. Ricker, the 
first deputy, who, being in general charge of all State and county 
highway construction, I am sure you will be interested in hear- 
ing from. 

Mr. EicKER. — Gentlemen, — 

Mr. Buck (interrupting). — Wait a minute until the stenog- 
rapher comes in. 
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Mr. RicKER, — 1 hardly think that a stenographic report of mj 
talk will be necessary. I had not expected to be called on for a 
speech and have no matter prepared, and I don't know as it would 
make much difference what I say, anyway, as I recently remarked 
to Secretary Fuller, " If the Highway Department does not geft 
busy pretty quick and let some roads, there won't be any High- 
way Department." I have hardly had time yet to get thoroughly 
acquainted with the county superintendents of the State gener- 
ally, but I am told that there are fifty-seven. In looking over this 
assennblage, the meeting of the county superintendents of the 
State, it looks to me as though there must be about a hundred and 
fifty-seven. 

Mr. Carlisle has undoubtedly been talking to you about co- 
operation. I did not hear his speech, but it is a safe bet that that 
was what he was talking about. I know it is very close to his 
heart and he intends and expects co-operation given him by this 
and other organizations and these various organizations are really 
one because they are all devoted to the same purpose and have the 
same work at heart. We are getting out plans as rapidly as we 
can. I have found from going over the plans which have been 
sent in to me from the various division engineers, that they are 
planning better, heavier roads and with better attention to detail 
than has ever been had before. That you already know about for 
you have to participate in the preparation and signing of these 
plans, at least some of them, and you will have to participate in 
the closing of these contracts, and that is something that I have 
had — cordial cooperation from the county superintendents, in the 
final estimates and supplemental agreements to close contracts. 
Perhaps Mr. Carlisle told you that in the future we do not intend 
to close these contracts without your approval, but in order that 
you may give them intelligent consideration, and when you ap- 
prove of them know that they are right, you will, of course, give 
close attention to the work as it goes on. You will be furnished 
with more information, I believe, than you have been furnished in 
the past. With this cordial co-operation that he has asked you for, 
I am sure we can go on and build better roads. 

You wanted to have a look at the fellow who was first deputy 
and see what kind of a chap he was, and T might mention, or might 
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pretend as my friend the iCommissioner does, that 1 was a farmer, 
too. 

One of the important considerations in the construction of our 
new roads is the proper treatment of grade crossings, and to that 
end we have augmented our Bureau of Bridges, so that a great 
deal more attention may be given to the treatment of these grade 
crossings elimination. Mr. Carlisle is anxious to have as many 
of these crossings as possible taken care of and have the dangerous 
features of the crossings eliminated. Mr. Hermans, who is now 
in charge of that work, has come from the Barge Canal office, 
where he has had a large experience, and he is giving great atten- 
tion to that work. Whenever plans come to me for a new road 
the first thing I think and look for is the railroad crossings. If 
it is possible or practicable or desirable to eliminate tliat crossing 
we start it going. 

The feature of alignment we are giving a gi'eat deal of attention 
to, to eliminate as far as possible unnecessary grades. I hope we 
will have a very much better record of this work than ever before 
so that as the work goes on we will have a more definite knowledge 
of the work that has been done. We were able to outline the 
other night at a banquet of The Road Builders Association a plan 
for a better and more careful inspection of the work, to avoid the 
delay which follows completion of a road before the contract may 
be closed. It is my purpose to have three or four or half a dozen 
competent engineers, men who are experienced in road construc- 
tion, men of mature years, if I can secure such men, and start 
them out while the road is being huilt and have them represent my 
office. You probably know that on final inspection I must approve 
the acceptance of these roads before Mr. Carlisle will pass them. 
In order to save time in closing up the contracts and in order to 
facilitate payments to contractors, where so many delays have 
taken place in the past, I purpose keeping a record and having re- 
ports from these inspectors whom I will send out, reports at 
least twice a month. That report will come to me and I will 
take up any question that is raised by these men, what they tell me, 
criticisms that they make, to the end that the work may go on m 
the way it should and when the road is done and the recommend- 
ation of acceptance is received from the division engineer and 
2 
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the county superintendent, we may close the contract, and if it is 
finished at the very last part of the season, when the snow and ice 
cover the road it won't be held up all winter. 

I think that is all, gentlemen, that I can say to you. I am very 
glad to meet you collectively and will be glad to meet you individ- 
ually, whenever you come to my office. (Applause.) 

Mr. WiLLsoN. — Now, gentlemen, we have some other things 
listed for discussion. At the meeting held at Malone in June 
there was an. executive committee of coxmty superintendents ap- 
pointed. I am going to do something rather unusual, something 
that has not been done before. As far as the Highway Department 
is concerned for the time being, for the discussion of any subjects 
that you county superintendents want to take up, I am gomg to 
turn this meeting over to you. Go just as far as you like in your 
discussions, and criticise even the officials here. I am going 
to ask the members of the executive committee to come up here, 
their chairman and secretary, and take charge of this meeting. 

County superintendent George C Diehl, chairman of the 
executive committee, took the chair. 

Chairman Diehl. — The executive committee, gentlemen, was 
appointed for the purpose of presenting to the Legislature amend- 
ments to the Highway Law. I want to say that this committee 
can't produce results imless you help them. You have got to hold 
up our hands. You should decide what amendments you want 
to the Highway Law, not trivial amendments but important 
amendments, and this committee will try to get them enacted into 
the law. I admire the spirit of Mr. Willson in wanting us to 
talk this over in order that it may be a reflection of the county 
superintendents rather than the State Highway Department, 
although we may both be one. 

I want to say first of all that I appreciate and sustain what 
Commissioner Carlisle said, that we can't get results without 
co-operation, without loyalty. The one statement I want U> make 
exception to, and I don't want to do it discourteously, and that 
is that he would hold a county superintendent just as liable in 
the preparation of plans and just as liable in the matter of the 
acceptance of a road as the State Highway Department. I say 
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that is not fair. There are conditions in the various countiea 
that we know nothing about You will hear people say throu^- 
out the different counties, '* If there was a good county superin- 
tendent in that county, things would be different, etc" I aay 
that that is not a fair proposition, that the county superintendent 
is not in any shape or form liable for many of these conditions. 
(Applause.) 

The first subject for discussion is amendments to the Highway 
Law. First, The election of a town superintendent for a period 
of four years. The discussion will be limited to three minutes 
for each person. 

Mr. Dayton. — I would suggest that section 42 of chapter 25 
of the (Consolidated Laws be amended by striking out the word 
'' two " after " The term of office of a town superintendent elected 
or appointed as provided in this article, shall be " and inserting 
in the place thereof the word " four." 

Mr. TiBBiTS. — I can say what I have to express in less than 
three minutes. I agree with the Conmiissioner exactiy in r^ard 
to his proposition of a town superintendent I don't know 
whether you heard it or not, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Diehl. — That the town board appoint the town 
superintendent from a civil service list for a term of four years ? 

Mr. TiBBiTS. — Yes. 

Mr. McEvoY. — I want to say that I say Amen to it. 

Mr. BiED. — I am heartily in favor of the appointment of a 
town superintendent for four years after a civil service examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Bbbnnen. — In this matter of civil service examinations, 
I feel that I am in a measure qualified to speak. I took an ex- 
amination some fifteen years ago for a civil service position and 
landed high enough on the list over a great miany men who would 
have filled the position better than I because of the fact that I 
could spell a little better than they. Last year in my county I 
had charge of building twenty pieces of county roads, ranging 
from five thousand to twenty thousand dollars a mile for con- 
struction. We had a civil service examination for the purpose 
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of getting inspectors on those roads. The men who would have 
given the best service, who would have made the best inspector of 
roads, were so far down on the list that I could not get at them 
and the men who were at the top of the list, while I have no 
doubt they did it fairly, I could not figure out how they got 
there. So far as our town superintendents go, I would say that 
in our county the men who write the poorest letters, violate the 
most rules of orthography, build the best roads in the county. I 
don't feel that in Niagara county we need any change in the 
method of electing town superintendents or need to lengthen their 
term of office. In the year 1909 the election resulted disastrously. 
There were only three out of nine for re-election who survived 
the ordeal of election. Of those who survived last year, out of a 
possible twelve, nine of whom were candidates for re-election, 
eight were re-elected and more than half of them with an adverse 
political majority. We are educating the people up to the point 
of keeping a good man in his place. 

Chairman Dieiil. — Three minutes up. 

Mr. Dayton. — I am glad to know that Mr. Brennen some- 
what coincides with my views. I was afraid that I might -be 
alone. I am glad to know that the town superintendents are 
elected by their friends and neighbors, by people who know them. 
One of our best town superintendents has had to have his wife 
write his orders for him. You get better results I believe by let- 
ting them be elected by their neighbors. I want a town superin- 
tendent to know that he has four, not one, year. I want it to be 
home rule because I want the town board to have the same au- 
thority as it has now. It can be arranged very nicely and the 
towns are entitled to a certain amount of home rul6i. The only 
suggestion I want to make is to let the town superintendent have 
four years in which to make good. 

Chairman Diehl. — Any further suggestions? 

Mr. Murray. — In regard to the town superintendent being ap- 
pointed, I would say that a town superintendent be elected for 
four years and the only proviso be that they be able to read and 
write. If he can't read or write it has been my experience that 
you have a lot of money wasted. 
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experience. We have nineteen town superintendents and in but 
three eases has it been necessary to bring proceedings. In no 
case was it necessary to go to the extreme. The simple fact that 
the State Highway Commission made a complaint was all that 
was necessary to make those people do better. I asked the Civil 
Service Commission for a clerk who could run a steam roller, and 
they allowed me to have the man I wanted. (Laughter.) 

Chairman Diehi.. — Any further discussion? 

Mr. McEvoY. — I have had in my county a town superintendent 
for four or five years who the town board was afraid of. I think 
like this. There is now the power of removal by the town board. 
There ought to be an amendment so that the town board have the 
power of removal and also the Commission. The county superin- 
tendents are removed either by the board of supervisors or the 
Commission. Why not make it so that when the town board 
don't act the Commission can. 

Mr. Dayton. — I don't want at this time to create any friction 
between the town board and the Highway Department. I believe 
in home rule and I believe that in removing from the hands of the 
town board any powers which they now have is not advisable. 

Mr. TiBBiTs. — I wish to ask a question regarding the civil 
service examination which a town superintendent would take. 
Would it be a county board of examiners ? 

Chairman Diehl. — I should say it would be held by the State 
Civil Service Commission. 

Chairman Diehl. — I will entertain a motion on this subject. 

Mr. McClintock. — Mr. Chairman, I don't want to vote 
against that proposition of four years but I do want to make the 
motion that the subject be laid on the table. 

Chairman Diehl. — That is the first time, Mr. McClintock, I 
ever saw your side step. Let us come here and be willing to say 
something, let us come down here and not be afraid to say some- 
thing. The fellow who does something and makes a mistake is 
a dam sight better than the fellow who never does anything. 
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Motion was made and seconded that the matter as prepared by 
Mr. Dayton be adopted. 

Mr. Ckegier. — I move to amend this motion, that in addition 
to the matter as read by Mr. Dayton that the method of elimina- 
tion be amended. 

Chairman Diehl. — In order to simplify matters I am going 
to separate the vote and ask all those who are in favor of amend- 
ing the statute so that the town highway commissioner serve for 
four years instead of two, stand. 

Motion carried. It is the sentiment of the county superin- 
tendents that the term be four years and the legislative committee 
is instructed to advocate that changa 

Chairman Diehl. — Now as to the second part of the motion 
regarding the method of removal. 

Mr. Cregier. — I would suggest that this be changed by grantr 
ing the power to the Commission. 

Mr. HoDGMAN. — There was a bill introduced in the Legisla- 
ture of 1913 which took care of that very nicely. It was passed 
by the Senate but in the last days of the Assembly was foi^tten. 

Chairman Diehl. — Is there any discussion as to whether the 
town superintendent shall be removed as at present and also that 
the State Highway Commission shall have authority to remove 
him. Any further discussison before I put the motion? All 
those in favor of the motion of Mr. Cregier amending the statute 
so that the State Highway Commission will have the power to 
remove the town superintendents, please stand. 

Motion carried. 

Chairman Diehl. — The next subject for discussion is the 
minimum salary of town superintendents. The question is open 
for discussion. 

Mr. TiBBiTS. — I move that the minimum salary be fixed at 
$3 per day. 

Mr. HoDGMAN. — I second that motion. 

Motion carried. 
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Chairmaii Diehx. — The next subject is Additional State Aid 
for a new class of roads. 

Mr. WrLLSON. — Gentlemen, I understand that the Governor 
would be pleased to meet the counl^ superintendents at about half 
past four. If it is your pleasure to go over there, I would like 
an expression. 

Motion was made and seconded that the county superintend- 
ents accept the Governor's invitation. 

Mr. Dayton. — We are all in favor of additional State aid on 
our town highways but there should be some equitable arrange- 
ment for this so that each county would get a proportional amount. 

Mr. MiTBRAY. — This is a pretty wide subject and I make a 
motion that we put it over until to-morrow to talk it over. 

Chairman Diehx. — I am going to make the further suggestion 
that if we put it over until to-morrow that you want to talk about 
it then and transact business. There are the two propositions. 
Additional State Aid for the town highways, and a now system 
for the county. Under the proposed now county system 50 per 
cent, of the cost is to be paid by the State, 35 by the county and 
15 per cent, by the town; under control of the county superin- 
tendents, cost not to exceed $3,500 per mile; work done not by 
contract but by day labor using town machinery; town to allow 
an average of $50 per mile for maintenance out of highway fund, 
first item. We must certainly choose one or the other of these 
propositions. We can hardly hope to have both. 

Mr. Bbennen. — X would heartily favor either one of those prop- 
ositions with one exception. Conditions differ so materially in 
different parts of the State that the maximum is altogether too 
low to meet the conditions in certain localities. Some of the 
towns in our county we have been able to build fairly good 
macadam road around $3,500. In other places we can't build 
them for less than five or six thousand dollars a mile. I would 
also say that the 35 per cent, by the county be cut down to twenty- 
five. Leave the fifteen by the town as it is and put a 10 per cent, 
on the frontage. 

Chairman Diehx. — I would like to ask for an expression of 
opinion.. Is it the wish of this meeting that we come back here 
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after seeing the Governor and meet again or shall we adjourn 
until 10:30 to-morrow morning? 

Mr. TiBBiTS. — I move that we adjourn to meet the Governor 
and reassemble here to-morrow morning. 

Motion seconded. Meeting adjourned until nine o'clock sharp 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Mace. — Can't we settle to-night before we go which one of 
those road propositions we shall favor. If we settle that to-nignt 
we can be thinking it over. I would favor the last one I think. 

Mr. Seaman. — I merely wish to say that my county has had 
a county road system for over fifteen years. I think it has been 
very satisfactory. The county superintendent should be at the 
head of the county roads just as the town superintendent is tiie 
head of the town roads. I have noticed that you say " not by 
contract but by day labor." I think it should read, " By contract 
or by day labor." It has been my experience that you can get 
better work by contract than by day labor. 

Mr. Brennbn. — I think that by using your town superin- 
tendent, by utilizing your town machinery, you can cut out the 
contractor's profit and can build a system of roads better by day 
labor. I favor it because it enables us to utilize our machinery 
which stands idle months in every year and also enables us to give 
our town superintendents more continuous work. 

Chairman Diehl. — Any further discussion? If there is no 
further discussion we will vota All those who favor the new class 
of town highways as opposed to the new system of county high- 
ways, please stand. Not carried. 

Those who are in favor of the second cla^ of coimty roads please 
stand. Carried. Then the subject to be discussed to-morrow 
morning is the new county system of roads. Please bring your 
suggestions in writing. 

Wed]j«^esday Morning Session^ 9:30 O'Clock. 
Chairman Diehl. — Discussion of the subject of county roads 
is now in order. This is the matter we had under discussion when 
we adjourned yesterday. 
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Mr. BoGABDirs. — Mr. Chairman, I want to say that we are 
interested in the county road systom and have been working it out 
under section 320, so-called, and for the information of some who 
have not had experience I might say that 320 does not permit the 
building of county roads as we are beginning to regard the work 
as relating to county road system. The Attorney-General has held 
otherwise. He says it is a town road being improved by county 
assistance. I think you have got to get away from 320 section 
and formulate an entirely new law which will set up a system ot 
county roads and it is quite a big undertaking, in my judgment, 
to get up an amendment which can be made workable in all 
counties. We have discovered in our small way that a great many 
of the matters which have been brought up here and are bound 
to come up should be left optional with the county. That is the 
board of supervisors should have the option of letting the work by 
contract or by day labor, as the situation may suggest. That clause 
we often see in the law, " As determined by the Board of Super- 
visors " seems to me to care for a lot of these troubles. I am im- 
pressed with the fact that there is a wide field before you in the 
consideration of this matter of a county system. I will simply 
say further that I was glad to see you turn down yesterday a sup- 
plemental town system. In my judgment that was nothing more 
than the old system brought dovm to date. It did not strike me 
as having very many comm^idable features. I think the county 
road system eventually may absorb the town work in a way, the 
two may be combined to the advantage of all concerned. 

Chairman Diehl. — Do you think, Mr. Bogardus, that there 
should be State aid for this county system of highways, and would 
you think it wise that a portion of the fifty million, now devoted 
to State highways, be devoted to this county system ? 

Mr. Bogardus. — I should think it unwise to disturb this 
present fifty millions. The people are expecting it to be spont in 
certain ways and I don't think we ought to disturb it materially. 
It has occurred to me that the present State and town highway 
fund might be made available, with certain conditions optional 
with the county or town board, and be applied to this county 
system. Further than that I have not given that question much 
consideration. 
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Chairman Diehl. — I will read this propoBitian over again. 
" New county system of roads. Fifty per cent by the State, 35 
per cent, by the county and 15 per cent by the town; under con- 
trol of county superintendents; not to exceed $3,500 per mile; 
work done not by contract but by day labor using town machinery ; 
town to allow an average of $50 per mile for maintenance out of 
highway fund, first itemw" 

Mr. Dayton. — I am very much in favor of the plan because 
in our county we have been talking over something which would 
supplement the State roads. I don't believe you can divert 
any part of the fifty million without putting it to a vote of the 
l>eople. I would still follow Mr. Carlisle's idea and where a 
county has a considerable amount to be built, stretch it out with 
cheaper construction. Give to the people a road that won't cost 
so much, not over $3,500 a mile, a waterbound macadam road and 
not such elaborate grading, so that we can with this 50 per cent 
assistance from the State build this cheaper type of road. I want 
to do it by using town machinery, town forces, and pay this 
money to the town and follow it along under the town road plan, 
but we can't afford where our assessed valuation is low, to cover 
the mileage we ought to cover. We will have say 10 per cent of 
our mileage covered by the State roads when the roads already 
built and to be built, which are on the map, are completed. Some 
of them are important roads. We have a little permanent work 
done under the town plan. Eight and one-half miles last year. 

Mr. McEvoT. — Regarding Mr. Dayton's statement about tie 
$50,000,000, in my county, Yates coimty, they were very much 
opposed to the second fifty million until the money had been 
divided. If any way should be devised now to take that away 
from them there would be trouble. They would say we had 
practiced duplicity, now that we have the money we are going to 
take it away from them. 

Chairman Diehl. — How about putting in a cheaper type of 
county highway? 

Mr. McEvoY. — Something like that could be done. 

Mr. CoBEY. — I think it is very important that if these roads 
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are ever built they be built along the line of some system, and 
before starting in to build that we formulate our system and 
build our roads according to that system. I would suggest that 
the towns pay 15 per cent, of the cost but in the case of a poor 
town^ in building a connecting road, the board of supervisors in 
their discretion may vote such relief to that town as they see fit 

Chairman Diehl. — Is there some other discussion of this 
county system of highways ? 

Mr. McClintock. — The Efficiency Conmiission has been 
figuring out that the way the appropriations are coming in there 
will have to be a larger direct tax to meet them. In my judg- 
ment there is no more possibility of getting any more money for 
a new system of highways than there is of flying. I would make 
a motion that this question be laid on the table. 

Mr. TiBBiTS. — Mr. Chairman, the matter could be sifted down 
to the question of a county road system, giving the county the 
right to construct by contract, eliminating the question of State 
aid. That would suit a good many of us. I would amend Mr. 
McOlintock's motion and have the law so amended, so changed, 
that we have the right to proceed without contract. 

Chairman Diehl. — If there is no further discussion I am 
going to put the question and ask those in favor of this method 
to stand. The proposition is to amend the highway law pro- 
viding for a new county system of highways, 50 per cent, to be 
paid by the State, 35 by the county and 15 by the town; under 
control of county superintendents; not to exceed $3,500 per mile; 
work done by contract, or otherwise, using town machinery ; town 
to allow an average of $50 per mile for maintenance out of high- 
way fund, first item. Every step of this work is to be under 
the regulation of the State Highway Commission. The plans 
and specifications would be prepared or approved by the county 
superintendent and in turn would have to be submitted to and 
receive the approval of the State Highway Commission, and when 
completed meet the approval of the State Highway Commission 
before they would give the 50 per cent. 

Mr. BoGARDUS. — I agree with Mr. Tibbitts that this is not the 
time to ask for State aid. Not that I want to dodge the depart- 
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ment's control, because we can get along with that vjij nicely. I 
believe if you put the State aid into the matter you will lose the 
whole of it. 

Chairman Diehl. — Those who are in favor of the amendment 
as read for a new county system of roads, please stand. 

Motion carried. 

Chairman Diehl. — I would suggest, unless there is objection, 
that the Legislative conmiittee be instructed to draw up and push 
through such an amendment. 

Motion was made and seconded that the committee be so in- 
structed. 

Chairman Diehl. — The next thing is '' regulation of town 
road traffic and for transportation companies." 

Supervisor from Monroe County. — I would like to state 
that my town has $50 which we took as a fee from a line which 
operates a bus through Monroe county and runs through our town. 
We believed we had the right to license any public occupation 
and on the strength of that we exacted the $50 fee. They offered 
to pay a license fee of this amount because they thought they 
ought to be under some supervision. We have the $50 in our 
possession and we don't feel we have a clear right to use it and I 
would like to be advised by anyone who can advise me what to do 
with it. I think if they operate bus lines on our good roads they 
ought to be made to pay. It is the only system of taxation I 
know of that we could have. I believe that we have not at the 
present time an adequate system of licensing bus lines throughout 
the State. I think further that the money collected for that pur- 
pose could be well used in the town in which the bus lines are 
operated. This is operated on State and county highways, one 
of the best built in the State of ITew York, in Monroe county. 
We still have the money but we don't intend to use it until we are 
told how. 

Mr. EiCE. — Is that an annual fee ? 

Monroe County Supervisor. — Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Diehl. — These regulations for town road traffic 
should be discussed. Should it be regulated and if so, how. 

Mr. Cregieb. — It is possible that this matter of transportation 
vehicles is as pertinent to Schenectady county as it is to many 
counties of the State. We have a number of bus lines which 
have been granted permits from the Public Service Conunission. 
In. almost every case these bus lines operate on State and county 
roads. For those roads our towns pays $50 per mile and 
the State pays the balance, so perhaps it would be unfair for 
the town to exact further fees from the bus lines. However, we 
have at least one road which is a town road, macadam, and the 
bus line operating over that road has probably caused at least 
$500 damage a year. It may sound like a riduculous statement 
but I believe it is a conservative ona It seems to me that it 
would be fair to formulate some rule, based on a law, to allow the 
town to charge the company some reasonable fee for using a town 
highway and in cases where the roads are State or county high- 
ways, where the State and county maintain it, perhaps the regu- 
lation should be formulated in such a way that the charge should 
go to the State. 

Chairman Diehl. — What have you to say, Mr. Loughran, re- 
garding the r^ulation of width of tire on roads? 

Mr. Loughran. — In view of the fact that the county law now 
provides that the board of supervisors may adopt an ordinance, 
it is entirely up to them I think. We might use our influence 
with them. The county of Ulster, aside from the very large 
counties, gets as heavy a traffic as any coimty in the State In view 
of the construction of the reservoir. We have a separate high- 
way system in our county entirely different from any other sys- 
tem under the supervision of the city of New York. I think 
this question of regulation might be discussed in the counties, 
surely something must be done. 

Mr. Corey. — We in our county have been through the local 
regulation of traffic. I succeeded in getting my board of super- 
visors to pass a law regulating the width of tire to be made 
operative two years after the date of passage, to give everybody 
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a chance to change their tires and get new ones. The board of 
supervisors abnost unanimously repealed the act because ihey 
said the farmers in the country would turn them down if they 
didn't. I move you that we request the Commission to publish an 
ordinance or regulation defining the load which may be carried 
on the different width of tire on town and also on State highways. 

Mr. WiLLSON. — Why should you ask the Commission to do 
something which is clearly the duty of the Legislature of the 
State of New York? Why should you ask the Legislature to 
delegate the power to the State Highway Commission ? Why not 
ask them to make the law? Put it where it belongs. I think 
that is the proper thing to do with that. 

Mr. Lewis. — I was going to suggest what Mr. Willson just 
said. I don't believe in local legislation. I believe there should 
be uniformity as to load and width of tire. 

Chairman Diehl. — All those who are in favor of legislation 
being enacted regulating traffic on town roads, please stand. 
Carried. 

Chairman Diehl. — All those in favor of the legislative com- 
mittee being instructed to prepare such an amendment to the 
statute will please stand. The distinction is whether we ask the 
State Highway Commission to do this or do it in the regular way. 
Carried. 

Chairman Diehl. — Regarding the granting of permits to 
transportation companies. Until we know all the facts in the 
case we are not in a position to intelligently discuss this subject 

A motion was made and seconded that in view of the fact that 
this was new matter a committee be appointed to investigate the 
subject and report at the next meeting of the county superintend- 
ents. Carried. 

Mr. Buck. — From remarks that have been dropped by the 
various county superintendents I am under the impression that 
a wrong idea prevails to a great extent as to what rights are con- 
ferred or as to what authority is given to confer rights to trans- 
portation companies, public corporations, etc., to operate on the 
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highways. These rights which are given by the Public Service 
Commission or by any town are not rights to travel the roacL 
They are rights to collect fares or freight rates. Everybody has 
a right to travel over the road so long as he complies with the 
law. In some towns they have adopted town resolutions, the 
same as a municipality, or a town may adopt a resolution making 
regulations of this character. But don't ever think, don't con- 
fuse the fee that is paid for the privilege of collecting fares or 
carrying freight, with the idea that you are granting them the 
right to travel the road. They have that and you can't stop them 
so long as they comply with the law. 

Chairman Diehl. — The next topic is " County Superin- 
tendents' Control Over Town Highway Agreement Should be 
Actual and not Perfunctory; Best Method to Accomplish This." 
Is there any gentleman here who thinks that the county superin- 
tendent does not have sufficient control over the town agreement? 

Mr. Bkennen. — So far as this proposition is concerned, I am 
here to learn. I have no ideas to advance. I have approved agree- 
ments that were not exactly to my liking. I knew what I was up 
against. The different members of the town board broke the appro- 
priation up into too many separate items and I did not see any 
way to get away from it. All I could do was to approve the agree- 
ment and then during the time we were spending the money try 
to show them where they were making a mistake. I can't give 
you any information or make any suggestions. 

Mr. BoGABDUs.— I agree with Superintendent Brennen. I 
don't know how to suggest the remedy. I dislike to see the money 
peddled out to meet local influences and we have endeavored in all 
cases to provide against it and try to develop some other system. 
We have an accounting system back of it which helps us to do this 
because we keep track of each expenditure. In that way we get 
very close control of things during the season and are often able 
to show the people where the mistake is being made in small ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Bbennen. — My suggestion would be that the county su- 
perintendents be given absolute control of the State aid. Expend 
it in any portion of the town that he saw fit. 
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Mr. Dayton. — 1 believe the greatest progress comes from co- 
operation with the town board. I believe that any plan now to 
take from the town board the authority which they have or to give 
more authority to us would not be to the general advantage of the 
town road bureau. (Applause.) 

Mr. McEvoY. — All the county superintendent can do now, as 
I understand it, is to approve the agreement as it coines to him. 

Mr. SissoN. — I think the people of the town, through the town 
board, should have the right to say where the work should be done. 
I want co-operation, I want the boards with me. Most of the 
town boards in my county like to have me with them when they 
make their agreement. I think that wc have a way to stop a thing 
that is wrong as it is. We need not approve the agreement and 
can put it up to the Commission. 

Mr. Mave. — I think if we get out among our supervisors and 
justices when they are making their agreement that we have 
harmony. A good many of the town superintendents and town 
boards think a good deal of their power is being taken away from 
them. We must have harmony to get good roads. 

Chairman Diehl. — Those in favor of leaving the law as it is 
will please say Aye. 

Carried. 

Chairman Diehl. — The next thing is " State Aid for Bridge 
Construction." 

Mr. Murray. — About a year or two ago I think the various 
boards of Suipervisors throughout the State approved a resolution 
that State aid for bridges from 5 to 20-foot span be allowed. This 
went all through the different boards and I don't know whatever 
became of it. I think we ought to get together and have the law 
amended if we can. If we don't do it this year it is only a ques- 
tion of time when we will get at it. State aid to be paid on 
bridges not exceeding twenty feet. I don't see why if every 
county superintendent will use his influence with the Member of 
Assembly and his Senator why we cannot get it through. 
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Mr. Corey. — The town which is building a large bridge, any 
bridge over two or three hundred feet ought to have State aid. I 
have a town which is building one of these large bridges, an appro- 
priation of $67,500. Xow, that amount of money burdens that 
town, and if any town is entitled to relief it is such a town as that 

Mr. Buck. — It may simplify matters a little if I were to tell 
you what will happen in the way of introduction of bridge legis- 
lation this winter. In response to the unanimous request of the 
boards of supervisors of this district one of the Senators will intro- 
duce the so-called *^ Bridge State Aid Bill,'' which was passed last 
year and vetoed by the Governor. That will pay State aid on all 
bridges just as on the highways. I believe this to be the most just 
and equitable bridge bill that was ever introduced. The extension 
of State aid to a certain span of bridge only covers a very small 
portion of the trouble and another plan which has been suggested, 
and I think a bill was introduced last winter which T consider one 
of the most unjust of any legislation along that line which has 
been introduced, was a measure to put the entire expense of bridge 
construction on State and county highways as a part of the cost of 
that construction. That gives aid where it is not needed and no 
aid where it is needed the most. The location of the greater part 
of the mileage of State and county highways is through the 
wealthier commimities. Those commimities in general are not 
asking to be relieved of that bridge expense and there is no gen- 
eral demand to be relieved of it. It is the poor town that needs 
the help. If ow, then, what happens ? If the State pays the cost 
of bridge construction on State and county highways and extends 
no other aid, the wealthier towns where those improved highways 
are located are relieved of the major part of their expense, the 
poor towns receive absolutely no aid at all. With this other plan 
of making State aid on the bridge tax general then all get help and 
each in proportion to his needs. 

Mr. BoGARDUs. — I believe we want the small bridge, 6, 8 or 
30-foot span, or whatever it may be, widened to conform to the 
plan of construction on our improved roads as well as that great 
river bridge 600 feet long. You will find that that is being taken 
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care of on a different basis. When we find a State road 26 to 30 
feet in width narrowed up to fifteen feet or so width of bridge 
floor, it seems to me that there is a lack of harmonious construction. 
In the poorest towns we have to relocate those bridge structures 
and call for new structures to conform with our simple little 
county road construction work and in every case the towns have 
been willing to meet this for the reason that they are to have the 
advantage of the general highway improvement. We are re- 
locating all of those bridges and making the bridge work conform 
to our plan of county road construction in a way that will make 
the State authorities sit up some day and look us over. 

Mr. Wright. — Is there a possible danger in this limitation 
that if you give aid up to twenty feet there may be a tendency on 
the part of town boards to put in a 20-foot bridge where a 30- 
foot bridge was needed in order to get that State aid. The results 
might be disastrous. 

Mr. Brennen. — As we have to approve the plans we will be to 
blame if we have a 20-foot limit and allow them to put a 20-foot 
bridge where we need a thirty. The whole thing narrows down, I 
think, to the proposition to get more out of the State. We can 
take care of the bridge proposition in our county. It would meet 
our requirements and conditions better if you will give us State 
aid at the rate we are now getting on all that the towns will raise* 

Mr. Dayton. — I participated a year ago in the discussion that 
led to the passage of the resolution requesting State aid on bridges 
as presented to the Legislature. That bill provided for a gradu- 
ated scale on the same basis as the State aid is now given on high- 
ways — 'the poor towns getting more help and the amount was 
limited so that the amount should not become a burden upon the 
State. I am in favor of that bill again and I don't see any need 
of changing the opinion which I formed a year ago as regarding 
the bill which we should present. 

Mr. Van Tassel. — State aid for large bridges is a help to the 
richer towns but I want to say that in Delaware county the poor 
towns are up against the proposition of building those long ex- 
pensive bridges as well. 
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Mr. Dayton. — I move that this body present to the Legislature 
the same State aid bridge bill that we had last year; that we re- 
affirm our opinion that it would be to the advantage of the State 
to pass that bill. 

Mr. EoEMEK. — It would seem to me that we would have a 
better chance of getting this through, that it would do more good to 
the towns if we limit the span on which we ask State aid. There 
are very few towns but can afford to build bridges under 40-foot 
span. Over 40-foot span it is a burden. If we should ask the 
State to aid us on bridges, say over 40-foot span, and the towns pay 
for everything up to that, it seems to me that we would be more 
apt to get it. It seems to me that our chances of getting that bill 
through would be a whole lot better. 

Mr. Dayton. — May I change the wording of my motion, that 
we endorse the Murtaugh bill as passed last year. 

Mr. BoGABDus. — Under this bill it seems to me that you are 
going to ask for an appropriation of a million dollars. 

Chairman Diehl. — There was a limit in that bill of $500,000. 

Mr. Davis, coimty attorney of Warren county, was at this point 
given the privilege of addressing the meeting and gave an in- 
formal talk on the subject of bridges. 

Chairman Diehl. — The question now is on the adoption of Mr. 
Dayton's motion endorsing the Murtaugh bill. Those in favor of 
endorsing this bill will please stand. Motion carried. 

Chairman Diehl. — Commissioner Carlisle, gentlemen, made 
the statement that in the future the county superintendents will be 
held as responsible as the division engineers or the assistant engi- 
neers in the State road work. Now the law won't be changed. I 
think that we ought to adopt a resolution stating that our most 
hearty co-operation and loyalty are extended to the department 
but we must disclaim responsibility where we have no real au- 
thority; that while helping the department in every way in our 
power we must disclaim responsibility, both in the past and in 
the future, until the law is amended. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Mace. — I am sure that we hold no responsibility in re- 
gard to the State and county roads and also add to that, in regard 
to maintenance work. When they let a contract for repair work 
on a road and we have nothing to say regarding the letting or ap- 
proving it I don't see how we can become responsible. How can 
a man become responsible for some other man's work ( WTiat 
time do we get to look after this work 'i I am heartily in favor of 
passing such a resolution as you speak of. We will help the Com- 
mission all we can but we do not become responsible for the high- 
way work except to go over the plans and make the acceptance. 

Mr. HoDGMAN. — I think every county superintendent with a 
thousand or two thousand miles of highway in his county has 
enough on his hands. I don't believe we have any time for this 
other work. What is the road inspector for? Hold him re- 
sponsible. I don't believe the county superintendent has any time 
to devote to these contracts. 

Mr. McOlintock. — I am inclined to think that it won't do any 
hurt to leave it without any resolution. If you will remember we 
have to approve the plans to start with, the county superintendents 
do. We have to do this before any supplemental agreement is 
made. Before the road is accepted we have to put our names on 
the approval. In other words, the law as it now stands evidently 
means that we shall know something about those roads. Ordi- 
narily I have been willing to leave it to the department, taking 
their judgment, but it is a fact that in our county within my ob- 
servation the roads which have been built by the department will 
stand the closest inspection. I am sure of that without having 
seen them all myself. I know that most of the roads have been 
well built, notwithstanding the furor which has been made about 
the difficulties in road construction work. Now, I will stand for 
the roads which we have built by the State in Monroe county and 
I am willing to take my full responsibility as it now stands. 

Mr. TiBBiTTS. — Why we should be asked to check up men who 
have the same interest, or should have, that we do we do not 
understand. We have more work cut out for us than we can do 
justice to. We should not be asked to take the responsibility of 
work which we have no time for. 
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Mr. Mace. — I do not wish to be misunderstood. I think it ad- 
visable that the county superintendents go over the plans because 
he knows in a great many instances the conditions and needs. 
Several times we have changed the plans and had new culverts put 
in, or those of larger size, and had sub-base put in. I think the 
coimty superintendents should do that, but to have the siii)ervision 
of the work in detail I do not think we should. 

Mr. BoGARDUs. — That brings up another point — we don't see 
always the specifications. What are we going to do about that ( 
I want to co-operate in every manner possible but if we have had 
one plan come up and pass through the board without a spei'ifica- 
tion, I have had a hundred, and furthermore, I have not been able 
to get those specifications after the contract was let for some little 
time. On the other hand the specifications should appear with the 
plans by law. They do not. It must be an oversight I don't 
think it is intentional. I don't think the division engineers mean 
to do it. There is a discrepancy in our plan of work which puts 
ns entirely out of sympathy with the idea of co-operation. 

Mr. WiLLSON. — Gentlemen, I think that Mr. Mace cleared up 
the subject somewhat. I think you misconstrued the (Commis- 
sioner's remarks. What he intended was this ; that when the plan 
is prepared it is up to you county superintendents to know 
whether that road fits the conditions; whether the culverts are 
sufficient so as to build an intelligent road over that location. I 
think that this is something that you should take an interest in. 
I don't think the Commissioner expects you to go into every detail 
of the road, but I do think that he expects you to have an eye on 
it so that when it comes to final acceptance you will know about 
it so there will be no delay at that time. I think that will facili- 
tate matters very much. 

Mr. Mace. — I want to give this credit to the Commission and 
to the department My engineer has never let a road without going 
over the entire map, checking up the plans. We have no trouble 
along that line. He has been very friendly and I do not know of 
a single piece of road that we have not gone over together, but I 
don't like to be held responsible for every little detail that I can't 
look after myself. 
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Mr. Wright. — If the town superintendents were to be equally 
responsible with an inspector over construction work and he dis- 
covers irregularities, how would be proceed under the present 
law? 

Chairman Diehl. — Notify the assistant engineer or the di- 
vision engineer or the State Highway Commission the same as 
any private citizen and ask that it be corrected. 

Mr. Dayton. — This is comparatively a new era. A new 
Commission is here. If we have not before been asked to do these 
things it is our duty to do it now. Wei were not asked to do things 
a few years ago. There has been a tendency on the part of the 
Commission to recognize us and to co-operate with us and, there- 
fore, we want to co-operate with him. 

Chairman Diehl. — I think the matter can well be held until 
some subsequent meeting if the necessity at that time presents itself 
for such a resolution. 

Now about our next meeting. I have here a letter from the 
chamber of commerce of Niagara Falls but before we discuss 
that what do you think regarding the meetings of this body — 
do we meet often enough to accomplish the purposes we set out. 
Whether it is necessary to meet once in the summer and once in 
the winter. I want to ask for an expression of opinion from 
the County Superintendents. I am going to ask those who favor 
a meeting two or three times during the session of the Legislature 
in Albany to stand. 

Mr. Brennen. — Mr. Chairman, I move that the Executive 
Comniittee be authorized to call County Superintendents to- 
gether whenever, in their judgment, conditions require a meeting. 

Mr. EoEMER. — I second that motion. 

Mr. McEvoY. — I move to amend that motion. Why not let 
our Executive Committee act as representatives of this body and 
take care of these matters. 

Vote was taken on the motion as amended and the motion was 
carried. 
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Chairman Diehl then read a communication from the Niagara 
Falls Chamber of Commerce inviting the County Superintendents 
to hold their next semi-annual conference in that city. County 
Superintendent Cole of Tompkins County then presented an in- 
vitation from the Chamber of Commerce of Ithaca, 

Chairman Diehl. — ^Are there any further invitations which 
any gentleman here wishes to present? I would like to say that 
I have not brought any paper from the Chamber of Commerce but 
since I have been here the idea occurred to me that since the meet- 
ing takes place in the summer we might better make it an occasion 
of recreation instead of working too hard. This idea of traveling 
over town highways has been rather over done. I have a little idea 
of my own. Instead of getting invitations from chambers of com- 
merce, business mens' associations, etc., probably disappointing 
these people in the nimiber of people we bring and the amount of 
money we spend, etc., suppose we pick out the place we want to go 
to and go there. Why not come to Buffalo ? From there we can 
visit Niagara Falls, go around the Gorge Route, take dinner at 
the Clifton House on the Canadian side, and get back to Buffalo 
about five o'clock in the afternoon. We can then go to some 
vaudeville entertainment in a body or by ourselves, and the follow- 
ing day we could take a boat up the lake, and indulge in some 
swimming, etc. We will take a vote on the question as to our 
next meeting place, Niagara Falls, Ithaca or Buffalo. 

Ithaca received the largest number of votes and was named 
as the meeting place of the Convention in June. 

Mr. Cole. — We would request the commissioner to call the 
meeting for the latter part of June after the university has ad- 
journed. Also request the Commission to hold the meeting three 
days. 

Mr. Diehl. — We will vote on the question of whether the 
Convention shall be held for two or three days. 

A majority voted in favor of a two day session. 

Chairman Diehl. — The sentiment seems to be to hold the con- 
vention for two days. I greatly appreciate the courtesy which 
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Mr. Willson has extended in holding this meeting ourselves. It 
is the first time it has ever been done and it shows a different 
policy of the State Highway Conmiission toward the county super- 
intendents. They are looking at the county superintendents in a 
different way from that of any other administration. It is up 
to one of you gentlemen, I think, to offer a resolution expressing 
our appreciation of this courtesy and to express our confidence in 
Mr. Carlisle. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

Chairman Diehl. — I hope that Mr. Willson will extend this 
to Mr. Carlisle. Now the matter of spreading out the money in 
each coimty by building cheaper construction. 

Mr. McClintock. — I move that this question be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SissoN. — I move that a committee of three be appointed 
with Mr. McCliiitock as chairman to make recommendations along 
this line at the meeting in Ithaca. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Willson. — ^^1 won't detain you, gentlemen, but just a 
minute. I would like to have the county superintendents who 
have county road systems meet upstairs in my office. There are 
some matters we want to talk over. There are one or two things 
I want to call to the attention of the county superintendents. In 
some cases the town superintendents have exceeded their appro- 
priations. Xow it might be just as well to inform the official who 
does that that there is only one remedy for him. He has to go 
to his taxpayers for relief. We won't allow any excess of appro- 
priation paid out of the highway moneys of 1914. You should 
notify your town superintendents that any town superintendent 
exceeding his appropriations incurs a personal liability and there 
isn't any relief we can give him from this office. 

One other thing. Sometimes the towns are very delinquent 
in getting in their agTcements. The agreement for this year's 
work, for 1914 work, must be on file in this office before permit 
is issued, before any permanent work is done. The supervisors 
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sometimes in certain sections are slow about filing their bond. 
Notify each supervisor that no State aid will be paid over and 
no other money ought to be paid over to him until a copy of his 
bond is filed in this office. 

There is one thing I am going to ask of you county superin- 
tendents. I am going to ask that you try to see that the agree- 
ments provide for some permanent work. We have an increase 
in the amount of State aid of $283,000. We built last year 
eight hundred and some odd miles of permanent highways. I 
think it is up to you county superintendents to see that your 
agreements are made in such a manner that a liberal portion of the 
money is set aside for permanent work. Under the increased 
traffic conditions we have to get more permanent work than in the 
past if we are going to get ahead. When you sit down to think 
it over you will find that we still have 90 per cent, of our roads 
to be taken care of locally. I am going to ask each one of you 
to make a special effort this year along the line of more perma- 
nent work. I ask your co-operation along these lines and T know 
that when we get there everybody will be well satisfied. We 
want to build roads that can be travelled three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. A good dirt road is a good thing, 
when it is good, but, as someone has said, a good dirt road is 
somewhat like the summer girl, with us but a short time. 
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Meeting called to order by Deputy Commissioner Walter F. 
Willson in the Court House at Ithaca, June 25, 1914, at 10:30 

A. M. 

Mayor Tree. — Usually when a man is called upon to say a 
few words of welcome he naturally thinks over what he wants to 
say. Since I have been in here looking in the faces of this fine 
body of men — this isn't throwing bouquets — healthy in body, 
sound in mind, I have changed entirely what I planned to say. 
Speaking only of practical things, I first would like to express to 
you the welcome this city gives to you. We are not large, we are 
not extensive, and perhaps we are of that size that you can com- 
prehend better than a large city, but I hope that you will take 
with you some things that will be pleasant to remember. 

I have just one thought in connection with your work that oc- 
curs to me that I would like to express and go on record as say- 
ing. If I should ask our citizens, if I should ask in general the 
question, " What is the purpose of good roads ? " I would be 
answered, not impractically, that they are for the purpose of pro- 
moting business. Now, gentlemen, I do not believe that is fair. 
I believe that you are engaged in a business for humanity's sake, 
that is greater than that of business. The work that you are en- 
gaged in promotes friendship, brings it within the province of 
every man, especially the masses, brings within their range a 
friendship and a knowledge of communities that it did not have 
before. We all know about this. From my own experience I find 
that I know more of our county, I know more of our State sur- 
rounding Ithaca than I had knowledge of before. So I want to 
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leave with you this thought, that your work is for the cause of 
humanity rather than for the cause of business. 

I wish to express to you again the welcome of our city, hop- 
ing that you will enjoy it in spite of the weather. (Applause.) 

Mr. WiLLsoN. — Mr, Vhairmmi, Mayor Tree, County Superin- 
tendents, Ladies and Gentlemen: When it was decided by our 
county superintendents of the State that the semi-annual confer- 
ence was to be held at Ithaca I felt sure there was no doubt that 
the meeting and conference would be a success. From the large 
nimiber of representative citizens I see from all parts of the Stale 
who are interested in road matters I am more than sure that the 
conference will be a success. I realize that the work of your 
citizens and your committees here in charge for this conference 
has been large and a lot of work has been required, and I wish to 
take this opportunity on behalf of the county superintendents here 
assembled to thank you, your citizens and your county superin- 
tendent, Mr. Cole here, for the eflFort which you have put forth 
to make our gathering here a success, and I feel sure that our con- 
ference will be a success and that great benefits will result from 
the conference with relation to highway matters throughout the. 
State. I thank you. (Applause.)' 

Mr. WiLLsoN. — Now, gentlemen, wo are gathered here for a 
cpnference and I think at this time that we might devote a short 
space of time to take up any suggestions the county superintend- 
ttdts may. have in regard to, well, matters of legislation, or any- 
thing the superintendents may be interested in, anything pertain- 
ing to highway matters,, and there is one thing that I would like 
an expression of opinion on and that is the question as to the term 
of office of town superintendents. You know we discussed that at 
our meeting at Albany last winter and a bill was prepared making 
the term of office of town superintendents four years. Now the 
bill as drafted at that time changed the method of removal. The 
uemoval of a town superintendent was left to the Highway Coni- 
mission or a representative of the Highway Commission. The 
removal was by the Commission, but the hearing was to be held 
either by tiie Commissioner or a representative of the Commis- 
sioner on any charges that might be preferred. Now charges 
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against & aup^atoideiit must either be preferred by the county 
superintendent, the district supervisor, the town board or by, I 
forget, five or twenty-five — I think perhaps twenty-five — tax- 
payers. Now the idea of the removal part was to take the dis- 
agreeable part away from the local authorities, and that particu- 
lar piece of legislation, from what I knew of it, was entirely 
satisfactory to all of the different local communities. They de- 
sire to get rid of that part of it. But it seems to be an impossi- 
bility to get that bill started a great ways through the Legislature. 
Now, if the county superintendents assembled here believe that 
that is a proper piece of legislation, some effort must be made at 
home locally, through your boards of supervisors, by resolution 
or something of that kind, to impress upon the members of the 
Legislature that this particular piece of legislation is wanted and 
is approved by the local authorities. Now I would like to hear 
from some of the superintendents in relation to that and what 
their views and ideas are with r^ard to that particular matter. 

Mr. TiBBBTTs (of Madison Co.). — I am glad to have you 
take this matter up and I think the sentiments of our coimty are 
well expressed in the bill. In endeavoring to remove a town 
superintendent who was unfit I got up and presented to the town 
board the complaint and was told that no matter what evidence I 
had there would be no findings against the town superintendent, 
that I might just as well stop then and there. All that he was 
accused of was being drunk on the work day after day. I talked 
the matt^ over with him to see if he would not stop it, and he 
would not. I think that perhaps fifty or more per cent of the 
town board would hesitate to act in a matter of this kind on ac- 
eount of what the neigUjors would say. I think the bill as it 
stands would satisfy us thcwroMghly in that respect. 

Mr. Cbbiobr (of Schenectady Co.). — I want to say that I still 
believe the bill is a just one and would work out to the best inter- 
est of the highway work. I still believe that we need just such 
l^idation. It is not material whether the term is two or four 
years so long as we get anything that will give an opportunity to 
&ear ehargee^ and I am still in favor of the bill as drafted. 
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Mr. WiLLSON. — I would like to know what the gentleman from 
Monroe thinks about this proposition. 

Mr. McClintock (of Monroe Co.). — I do not know as I think 
anything about it. I have got nineteen good men and have no 
difficulty that is really serious in that line, but in getting a town 
superintendent disciplined the mere fact of making complaint, 
making charges against him gives us enough ground to discipline 
him sufficiently. Of course if we had a man get drunk, that 
would be an extreme case. But I think the wise thing is to leave 
that question just as it is at present But while I am on my feet 
I want to say something and that is the importance of having this 
bill under the control of the gentleman who now heads the town 
highway bureau. Not only does he show his extremely broad 
experience, but he sympathizes with what we are trying to do. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Dayton (of Cayuga Co.). — I am probably in the minority 
on that question, but I have said it before and I want to stand by 
my colors. I believe that the solution is simply to make the term 
from two to four years without any further change. I do not be- 
lieve but what a county superintendent can handle this matter on 
the line Mr. McClintock has stated, but as a general thing he can 
get results without invoking the aid of his town board. At any 
rate, it is a poor plan, it seems to me, to give the town board the 
impression that you are trying to take from them some of their 
authority. I think the term of the town superintendent should 
be made over two years because two years hardly gives him a 
chance to get acquainted with his work. He is continually think- 
ing of politics and a new election and makes little progress in his 
work. I am sorry that I do not agree with a good many of the 
county superintendents, but that is my opinion. 

Mr. WiLLsoN. — ^Anybody else? 

Mr. Creiger. — Mr. Chairman, if I remember correctly, we 
had a legislative committee last winter. — I think Mr. Diehl was 
on it — and I would like to hear from that legislative committee. 

Mr. Diehl (Erie Co.). — Mr. Chairman, I assume that the 
reason that we have not been responding with more alacrity is 



that this is the annual reaction from our arduous duties and our 
recollection was that we came here for play rather than for work. 
As far as the legislative committee is concerned, I think this l^s- 
lative committee either ought to be put to work or thrown out of 
existence. And a very good reason for discharging this com- 
mittee is that it has not been producing results, the members have 
not assisted the chairman and done their share of the work. 

I always like to hear Mr. McClintock talk. Lately I have been 
operating as assistant county superintendent of Monroe county. 
We work pretty well together. McClintock plays politics while I 
drive the car. Unfortunately, the board of supervisors of Monroe 
county has not yet put me on the payroll 

But I do want to say one thing and that is that the proposition 
of the improvement of the township roads, the improvement of 
roads of lesser cost has been, in my opinion, overlooked in this 
State. The people are spending a good deal of money on State 
and county road improvement Now I come from a county where 
there is no question that the main roads from the city require an 
expensive form of improvement They require a most careful 
construction, but it is equally true that more money is wasted 
in the State of New York by building too expensive roads than in 
building cheap roads. All roads do not require $25,000 per mile 
treatment The work that is being done daily by the Highway 
Department is, in my judgment, returning dollar for dollar, but 
it is my opinion that more roads of an inexpensive construction 
should be built. This is not said in the way of criticism, but hav- 
ing in view the just proportion of things, taking into consideration 
the amount of money available, nimiber of miles of road built and 
the character of travel I have in mind a road I went over with 
Mr. Cribb, who has been connected with the town highway depart- 
ment for many years and is doubtless as well qualified as any 
other man in the State to judge. This road was built with good 
foundation and drainage. The State Highway Department has let 
a contract for $11,000 for that road. Mr. Cribb said that for 
$2,500 they could build a road that would answer every purpose 
and would accomplish everything that the other road would accom- 
plish. This is simply to show that four times as much money will 
be spent on that road as is necessary. And I think that is one 
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thing that the people of the State can accomplish through the 
county superintendents — they can succeed in stopping spending 
these excessive amounts on roads that do not require it. Where 
a road really requires such treatment, build the expensive road. 
Where it does not warrant it, build the cheaper type of construc- 
tion. 

The work that has been done by the town highway bureau I be- 
lieve is better than ever before. I believe that a great part of that 
success is due to the endeavor of the head of that department I 
believe Mr. Willson came to that department with experience and 
knowledge that has enabled him to produce the best results and I 
think the men engaged in town highway work are to be congratu- 
lated in having as their superior officer a man who i^ows such un- 
failing courtesy and tact, slow to criticism, prompt to advise, and 
I believe that this meeting ought to give Mr. Willson a vote of 
thanks for the prompt manner and the courteous and efficient way 
in which he has transacted the duties of his office. 

Now, just a word regarding the term of town superintendents. 
It strikes me that Mr. Willson made a very practical suggestion 
and that was that the boards of supervisors of the State pass reso- 
lutions favoring a plan of this kind. We can readily see that 
without resolutions along systematic lines the people down in Al- 
bany do not want to pass laws extending terms or anything of 
that kind. They naturally feel they are treading on the principle 
of home rule, and unless there is a decided sentiment expressed to 
them officially, either through chambers of commerce or boards of 
supervisors or automobile clubs, or other bodies interested, it is 
very doubtful whether any change can be made in the laws. The 
natural tendency nowadays is to give more power to all officials in 
charge, whether highway or any other, and of course the answer 
to that is that the good official gets results while the poor official 
does not Now the proposition is to extend the term and en- 
large the powers of all officials and then pass some sort of a law 
that makes it easy to get rid of those officials. In other words, 
make the term four years and legislate some convenient, easy 
method of getting rid of poor officials, and I think when you do 
that you will get results. 

Now, regarding this legislative committee, I believe that we 
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ought to get some suggestions from the various county superin- 
tendents that are here. We are perfectly willing to listen to sug- 
gestions, we want you to tell us what you think we ought to do and 
if we cannot do it get somebody else. 

Mr. WiLLsoN. — Well, have we made the office of town superin- 
tendent for four years, or what have we done ? 

Mr. McClintock. — Mr. Chairman, I would advise along this 
line. It strikes me that this legislative committee has been de- 
linquent ; has been slow. I cannot think they have accomplished 
much besides drawing their salary, and I would like to suggest 
that this committee be confined and study the situation carefully in 
some place provided by the county superintendent. I believe that 
he showed me this morning where they have a place of confine- 
ment and I would suggest that they go to that place. 

Motion seconded. 

Mr. WiLLSON. — As chairman, I do not dare put this motion to 
vote for fear it will be carried. 

Mr. WiLLSON. — Now there is one objection, I might say that 
the one objection that was raised, seemed to be raised to the bill as 
presented to the Legislature last year was that it simply took cer- 
tain matters away from the local authorities in regard to the re- 
moval of a town superintendent. Now that was true of the re- 
moval part, but after the town superintendent was removed the 
authority to fill the vacancy was with the town board, so I cannot 
see where the local authorities were abused very much. The worst 
part was taken away and they were left with the pleasant part to 
do. They had authority to assign a superintendent to fill the 
vacancy. The bill never got out of committee. 

Mr. McClintock. — Mr. Chairman, one point I would like to 
mention in connection with all these questions of changes in the 
Highway Law. I believe that you should ask these county super- 
intendents here if they have a copy of the latest issue of the High- 
way Law. We cannot keep the old law as it is, even with its im- 
perfections, until we become familiar with it, and it seems to me 
it would be weU for us to insist on stopping this tinkering. We 
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>re doing splendid work. We rode over from Rochester yesterday, 
♦ver a hundred miles, a good deal of the way along stone roads 
*nd town dirt roads, and it made me proud to see what has been 
done. We came part of the way after a big shower and the roads 
were in splendid condition. We are doing splendidly, and I 
think it would be wise to discourage any more changes in the 
Highway Law, especially that part that has to do with the town 
work. 

Mr. WiLLsoN. — Well, we seem to have exhausted this subject. 
One other question I wo^ld ^^^^ ^^ bring up that is rather im- 
portant and that is additional State aid for town roads. Now, 
you wouldnH have any objection to that, Mr. McClintock ? 

Mr. McClintock. — I certainly would — for the present. Do 
you know the bill I think Mr. Diehl has advocated ? Every time I 
pick up a paper I see a great long article about Mr. Diehl. The 
latest thing advocated by him is the improvement of the land- 
scape along the highway, which would add a few millions of dol- 
lars to the cost of the roads. Now, we have a nice rich county. 
We are struggling along through improvement and we are doing 
fairly well, but at present people are accusing the town of doing 
too much. We have got so the people do not appreciate what is be- 
ing done for them simply because it is too much, and I think it 
ought to be left just as it. is. In other words, let well enough 
alone for a few years. 

Mr. Diehl. — I am surprised to hear my friend express any 
such sentiment as that. In the first place. Federal aid is meeting 
with opposition from some quarters for the reasons which Mr. 
McClintock has advanced, but as a matter of fact the State of 
New York does not want to take the position that because it is a 
rich State it is not going to help any other State. We profit by the 
prosperity of our neighbors, and in these days of automobiles our 
neighbors live anywhere within seventy-five miles of us. 

The entire theory of State aid in highway construction was to 
apportion the expense of construction in proportion to the bene- 
fits accruing therefrom. In the olden days roads were improved 
with money the town raised without help from anybody else. 
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They hauled over those roads from the farm to the city, and the 
city people got the benefit and they didn't spend one cent for 
roads. They relied on the township doing all that improvement. 
After a century of endeavor the roads were not much better. The 
people who had the money, the people to get the benefit of the 
great concentration of wealth, the cities, which became rich be- 
cause of the effort of the people on the farm, were not spending a 
cent toward the improvement of the roadB, and yet they were 
sharing in the prosperity, and therefore it was decided that the 
counties should aid in the building of the roads, and that was only 
one way of dividing the expense. In a great many counties in 
the State of New York that works very well — where there are 
lots of big cities. 

Now the same thing applies to the national government Some 
of the states which are not so well populated need help from the 
other states. To illustrate, take the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, which has a valuation of $200,000 for every mile of road; 
the State of New York has a valuation of $175,00 for every mile, 
and the State of Nevada has only $700 per mile valuation. If 
you assess at $3 a thousand you have $2.10 per mile for Nevada, 
where the same tax in the State of Massachusetts will produce 
$600 a mile. 

The city of Chicago and every other city in this country has 
been made great because of the vast territory which this country 
covers, because of our great natural resources, which are unde- 
veloped yet to a great extent, and those cities should share a part 
of the expense. 

I believe thoroughly in Federal aid in highway construction, I 
believe in State aid, and I believe in the sentiments of Mr. Will- 
son and I think a greater proportion of aid should be given to the 
towns in the town highway work because they return more for the 
dollar than are returned in either the maintenance or construc- 
tion work of the State Highway Department, and under such in- 
telligent leadership that the dollar goes further there than in any 
place else. And I say by all means, especially with all this put- 
ting in of State highways on roads that are not the most important 
thoroughfares, this spending $15,000 or $20,000 per mile where 
$2,500 would do just as well, put the money under the direction of 
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the county superintendent. Now you get the authority just as 
close to home as it is possible to get it, spend with good sound 
business judgment and with good practical common sense and you 
will get the best results, and I thoroughly hope we will get more 
money from the various counties to do town work with, and I 
think it is up to the State of New York to give the towns more 
and show them how they can get, in the great majority of cases, 
roads at a lesser cost, that will answer every purpose. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Ball (of Jefferson Co.) — I would like to get back to the 
first subject, and I think there are three very important subjects 
to be considered, but the most important of the three to my mind 
is that the term of the town superintendent be changed from two 
years to four years and that we stop the farmer from destroying 
the work we have already done. I think this ought to be taken 
care of. I have three towns and I am after two of them pretty 
hard, and if it is a case of fight those town superintendents will be 
out of office before we can get them out under the present method 
of procedura I think that we should just simply make up our 
minds to push that resolution and take up State aid afterward. 

Mr. WiLLSON. — Mr. Ball, I may be wrong about it, but I 
think the initiative rests entirely with you county superintendents. 
If you desire the term to be made four years and the other change 
in regard to the removal, that is a matter entirely up to you county 
superintendents through your boards of supervisors, and if you 
will take an interest in this and go to your boards of supervisors 
and ask them to pass a resolution along those lines for you, there 
is no doubt in my mind as to what action the Legislature will take. 
I think that is your remedy. I think that is your relief. I am 
satisfied in my own mind what the results will be. 

In regard to the matter of getting rid of a poor town superin- 
tendent, I have had six years' experience as county superintend- 
ent and there have been times when if I could have selected the 
town superintendents I could have increased the efficiency in work 
from 25 to 40 per cent. — no question about it. During my ex- 
perience I got rid of six town superintendents, all through resig- 
nation. I succeeded in convincing them they ought to resign, 
which they did. 
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I think this matter of securing a change in the law lies entirely 
with you county superintendents. As far as I am concerned, I 
want what you want, and if you are interested in this and want 
that change in the law it is up to you men to see that your boards 
of supervisors pass the proper resolutions along that line and that 
they are forwarded to the Highway Department in support of a 
bill making the necessary change. 

Mr. Cbegier. — I think it would be a good thing if we could 
all be furnished with a copy of the bill. It would not entail an 
inmiense amount of work and then we would all be working for 
the same thing along the same lines and we could all introduce 
resolutions asking for this proposed change. 

Mr. HoDGMAN (of Saratoga Co.). — In regard to the matter of 
having twenty-five taxpayers prefer charges against a town super- 
intendent, there are very few towns, I imagine, where as many as 
that would combine to take such action. 

Another thing I want to ask you — in regard to this matter of 
detour where State and county roads are being constructed and it 
is necessary to use private lands for detour. In some cases the 
owners absolutely refuse to allow such use of their lands. Is that 
matter of the expense of detours on private lands entirely an ex- 
pense to the town ? 

Mr. WiLLSON. — I am inclined to think, if you have to prepare 
a temporary road and it is necessary to go through private land, 
it is properly a town charge. If the State Conmiission designates 
some particular road as a detour, why then it is up to them to 
prepare and take care of it. But if they ask the town superin- 
tendent to close a road and the town designates any particular 
road, I think that is properly a town charge. 

Mr. ScHAEFER. — Mr. Willson, I am a member of a board of 
supervisors and I am going to ask for a little information. You 
were speaking of providing more State aid to towns for town 
roads. As I understand it, the towns must raise a certain amount 
of money before they can get the State aid provided by the State. 

Mr. Willson. — Yes, an amoimt which when added to the 
State aid received thereon the sum will be not less than $30 a 
mile. 
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Mr. ScHABFBB. — But if the town does not raise a sufficient 
amount ? The money in the State treasury belongs to the towns, 
does it not? We have towns in our county that have not raised 
sufficient money to receive State aid, and if you provide that they 
can draw some money from the State and I think perhaps change 
the law, allowing them to draw this money, they could then put 
to some use the money which they have. 

Mr. WiLLSON. — Some progressive towns would probably get 
greater benefits. 

Mr. SciiAEFER. — But we are after those towns which are not 
progressive. The other towns are up to date and know they need 
it. The trouble with our town board, with our taxpayers is that 
they do not want to pay taxes and would not pay the amount of 
money required for them to get State aid under the present law. 
What we want to know is how we can get what is coming to us as 
it is. 

Mr. WiLLsoN. — You refer to the taxpayers. Now don't you 
really think the fault is more with the town board than with the 
taxpayer ? As a rule, the taxpayer is pretty reasonabla I have 
had quite an experience — as I was supervisor for a number of 
years — and I have gone home with a tax decimal of 60 and 120. 
One seemed to be just as satisfactory as the other. 

My taxpayers did not find fault providing there was something 
to show for the expenditure of the money. If we thought it was 
necessary to raise money to do a few things we went to work and 
raised the money. Occasionally, if I came across a large taxpayer 
in the town I talked with him, told him here was a certain condi- 
tion and something ought to be done, and I did not think it was 
out of the way to ask his advice, and he would say, " Certainly, go 
ahead and do it," and it was all right. 

I think the greater trouble is with the town board and not with 
the taxpayers. The town boards need a little more back bone and 
if they will say, " We need these things and they ought to be 
done," the taxpayer will not find any fault. 

That is something we have done — figured out the limit which 
each town is entitled to, the maximum amount they could receive, 
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and a letter will go out again this fall to all town authorities call- 
ing attention to that fact and I am in hopes that we will get re- 
sults. I might say that within the last year the increase in the 
amount of State aid the State was called upon to pay in 1914 over 
1913 was approximately $100,000 — a little over, as I recall it. 
It shows they are gradually coming along up the line. One county 
I recall is receiving this year something like $10,000 more than 
last year, and I think it was largely brought about through the 
letter of instructions calling attention to the fact that they were 
losing money through not raising money. 

My own idea as to additional State aid was that possibly we 
might have it apportioned and go into the towns, much as the 
method is to-day. You know every fellow who has anything to do 
with roads has a bug of some kind or another. I have a bug for 
additional State aid along this line. What I would like to see 
done is a section of law enacted which perhaps might provide, on 
about the same basis as your Higby-Armstrong law, that the ex- 
pense be divided, 50, 35 and 15, between the State, county and 
town, with a limitation on the amount the State should pay, pos- 
sibly not to exceed $1,500. That would bring us up to the point 
where, if we could spend $3,000 a mile we could build a satisfac- 
tory road that would meet conditions just as well as a road that 
cost several times that amount I would want that to come in a 
little different form than present State aid. I should want the 
county or town to lay out a system and file a map showing the 
road on which they propose to expend this money, and that road 
must be a continuation of some kind of an improved road or a 
connecting link to other improved roads, and then have that work 
done under the supervision of the county superintendent through 
the town superintendent, with certain needful regulation from the 
State to protect the amount of money the State puts in. And I 
believe if we could get a law of that kind worked out the results 
we should get would be satisfactory and that we would be able to 
accomplish a lot in the building of that class of roads. 

As to the question of maintenance, I have not got to that — I 
am not just positive as to how that would want to be worked out. 
We might provide for a limitation of maintenance for that par- 
ticular kind of road in a moderate way, but I think that if we 
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build it we must insist that it be maintained. That is the mis- 
take. We must insist that they be maintained and we must make 
provision for that. 

Mr. NosTRAND. — I agree with you in the main. We need ad- 
ditional State aid, but I think the aid should all be devoted to 
extensions of improved roads or to main roads. The town needs 
roads as well as maintenance and it is my opinion that additional 
State aid should be also used for extensions or connections. 

Mr. WiLLSON. — That was what I meant — connections. 

Dr. Gallagher. — It is my opinion that there is a very great 
inequality in the taxation for the small towns. Now we take one 
town in the county and they raise a rate of $1 or $2 per thousand. 
The next town beyond them up among the hills has got twice as 
many miles of road and they have got to raise $3, $4, $5 and as 
high as $6 to have money enough to get State aid and make that 
town on an equality with the other. Now it seems to me that 
when you tax the city to build town roads that you should change 
the amount of money paid to these small towns with a great many 
more miles. A town with 150 miles should have more money in 
proportion than the town with only 50 or 60 miles. One town in 
this county raises $2, or a very much lower rate than some of the 
other towns. Still these small towns do not get as much money 
as the other towns, and these small towns are the feeders of the 
large towns and the feeders of the State. Now we don't want a 
$10,000 a mile road; a $4,000 or $5,000 a mile road, or even 
a less expensive road, would be just what we would want for 
feedei*s to the main road. If you can find some way to give 
assistance to those small towns you will have the farmers bringing 
their produce into the city and all over the main lines throughout 
the State. 

Mr. WiLLSON. — Doctor, you understand there is a difference 
at the present time, imder the present Highway Law the small 
towns are given an advantage. You know the State aid as dis- 
tributed is based upon the assessed valuation per mile. For in- 
stance, the State aid is on a graded scale. For the town with an 
assessed valuation of less than $5,000 per mile, they receive dollar 
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for dollar, and so on down — between 5 and 7, 90 per cent., be- 
tween 7 and 9, 80 per cent, between 9 and 11, 70 per cent, be- 
tween 11 and 13, 60 per cent and over 13, 50 per cent So you 
see the small and poor town does have an advantage. It is a 
pretty difficult matter to adjust this so that exact justice is done 
in each and every instance. At the time the law was enacted this 
plan was adopted as being the most equitable of any which had 
been advanced and the experience of the years that it has been in 
operation shows that the f ramers of that law were pretty nearly 
right 

Mr. Buck. — In regard to the point that the supervisor raised . 
regarding the matter of taxation. Now that is an important 
point, and speaking from a good many years of experience in the 
department I can say that Mr. Willson is strictly right when he 
says that it is the supervisors and the town boards that object to 
the taxation and not the taxpayer. Now to illustrate this I want 
to tell you a little instance which happened last winter when the 
estimates for the highway funds were being prepared in the coun- 
ties throughout the State. I had a little encounter with a per- 
sonal friend of years' standing who was supervisor of a town in 
an adjoining county. I had known this man for years. When his 
estimate came in it was cut down to the bone ; the taxes were re- 
duced to the last possible cent that would allow them to receive 
State aid at all. This was in an agricultural town. Nine-tenths 
of the valuation was in farm property. I sent that estimate back 
to the county superintendent asking for an explanation of why the 
highway fund was so reduced. He came back with a letter en- 
closing a letter from the supervisor stating that his people were 
groaning under the burden of taxation and that same old story, 
heard so many times. I figured his rate of taxation on the 
amount which he had provided in his estimate. I figured the rate 
of taxation on the amount which he would be required to raise in 
order to earn the last cent of State aid which his town could re- 
ceive. I put that in exact figures as applied to a farm of $1,000, 
$2,000 and $3,000 valuation, in that county they assess at half 
value and I knew $3,000 would cover practically every farm in 
his town. I wrote him a personal letter (he had been a warm 
friend of mine for years). Now, I said, "I know that this taxation 
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cry is yours and the town board's, not the taxpayers. I have given 
you the figures which a farmer paying taxes on $1,000, $2,000 
and $3,000 would be required to pay in order to earn the last dol- 
lar of State aid which your town could get Now then, if your 
estimate comes back here providing for the largest amount of tax 
on which you can receive State aid, I should be pleased to receive 
it If it does not come back providing the largest amount of 
State aid that you can receive, this letter will go to every paper in 
your town and to all the prominent papers in your county." In 
just time for the mail to get to his town and back that estimate 
came back approving the larger amount That is the answer re- 
garding taxpayers. It was not the taxpayers. It is the town 
boards trying to whittle down to the last cent and throwing dust 
in the eyes of the people and then saying, *' See what we have 
done ! " whereas they should say, " See what we haven't done ! " 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Rice. — I would like to ask this question in regard to the 
Workmen's Compensation Act: Does the town board or the town 
have to protect their workmen under that act ? 

Mr. WiLLSON. — Mr. Rice, that matter hm not fully been de- 
cided. Anticipating that just such questions would come up, we 
have written a letter to the Attorney-General asking for a ruling 
and an opinion on that particular question. I might say that there 
is some difference of opinion in regard to the point as to whether 
a town is a political subdivision or whether they must carry their 
own insurance. There is not any question but what some of the 
men working on highways in the towns come under the provisions 
of some of the sections of that law, and I think the towns are 
liable, but in all probability when we get back to Albany we will 
have a communication from the Attorney-General on this subject, 
which will be sent broadcast to all town and county officials just 
as soon as possible. So far, we are unable to answer the question ; 
we do not know. 

Mr. LouGHRAN (of Ulster Co.). — For the benefit of the gentle- 
man, I might say that the City of New York is doing million^ of 
dollar!^ worth of work in the county where I live, from which they 
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anticipate getting a revenue. They are also running in the City 
of New York a municipal ferry, and thia very question was taken 
up with the Attorney-General, as to whether the City of New 
York should provide insurance for its employees, and it was 
brought out that any employer, be it personal or municipal, re- 
ceiving any money for profit or gain, should provide insurance, 
and that came down to this, that the department of ferries would 
have to insure their men on the ferry boats, the board of water 
supply would have to insure the men in that department, but the 
Highway Department, which receives no revenue, it seems isi 
exempt, and I believe the same condition would exist in the town 
highway bureau, where you are neither receiving nor giving any 
profit in the direct work itself. 

Mr. Kaeg. — I am going to ask a question in relation to State 
aid on town highway work. Now ought it to apply to counties 
where we build county roads under section 320 ? My county is 
constructing a piece of road imder section 320 that will cost from 
$7,000 to $9,000 before we get through. Wouldn't it be a good 
idea to amend this section so that it will apply to this class of 
work? 

Mr. WiLLSON. — Of course, a road built under section 320 does 
not really constitute a county road. According to the definition in 
subdivision 3 of section 3 of the Highway Law, a county road is a 
road that is built at the entire expense of the county. Now that' 
question has been raised as regards State aid for roads built under 
section 320 and the Comptroller has, I understand, refused to 
pay State aid on roads that were built under that section, but they 
do pay 50 per cent of the maintenance on roads that were built 
and completed under section 178, which were built at the entire 
expense of the county. Now it might be possible to get that 
changed by an amendment so that State aid might be provided for 
the maintenance of roads built under the section you speak of. 
That would require a legislative act. 

Mr. Kako. — I think it would be a good thing to have that 
brought about It would encourage counties to build roads under 
section 320. 
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ilr. WiLLSoN. — The same rule applies to that as applies to 
changing the o£Sce of town superintendent, that is, to demonstrate 
and show to somebody, by resolution, that there is a demand for a 
certain thing to be done, and then you have a starting point I 
think that is the way to handle that. You are the people inter- 
ested and it is naturally up to you. 

Mr. Corey. — On the question of State aid I want to register 
my vote. I believe that State aid ought not to be given as a 
charity but as a reward for good work and that the town which 
has not performed its full duty ought not to have any State aid. 

Mr. ScHAEFFER. — A certain amount of money, the State's 
share, is each year apportioned among the different counties for 
town highway work. There are a lot of towns in the State that 
do not avail themselves of the opportunity to get maximum State 
aid. There is a certain amount of money left over each year, 
isn't there ? 

Mr. WiLLSON. — Not left over, but there is a certain amount 
which the towns should earn but do not. 

Mr. ScHAEFFER. — Now, is there any possible way that the 
counties can get the money that is not taken up by each town get- 
ting its maximum share ? 

Mr. Buck. — The maximum amount each year is made up of 

items composed of the earnings of the individual towns. There 

is no residue, but here is the way that the money is appropriated. 

You understand, to begin with, that this is an appropriation 
made annually by the Legislature. There is no contingent fund 
to draw from. Now annually 934 towns raise a certain amount 
for highway purposes. That requires on the part of the Legisla- 
ture an appropriation sufficient to cover the State's share of that 
Now if a larger amount had been raised, that is, the maximum 
amount which each town had been entitled to, the Legislature 
would have been called upon to appropriate from the general funds 
of the State a correspondingly larger amount as State aid. State 
aid is limited to $25 per mile for each mile of highway. 

Mr. ScHAEFFER. — Isu't that already appropriated ? 
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Mr. Buck. — ^Appropriated only after it is determined how much 
is necessary. 

Mr. ScHAEFFBB. — I was wondering whether a town could get 
the extra amount of money and use it. 

Mr. Buck. — ^As a matter of fact that is approaching each year 
more closely to the limit. The annual increase for the five years 
since 1909 has been almost exactly uniform. It runs from 
$125,000 to $150,000 annually, and we are getting very close to 
the limit 

Mr. Cook. — We have been discussing a subject dear to my 
heart, the matter of highway system. I think that every man in 
this audience cannot help being enthusiastic and truly say that 
the highway work has improved in the townships at least 500 per 
cent, since we have placed the town work imder the jurisdiction of 
the superintendent of highways in the various counties. I urged 
the legislative committee at the time this Highway Law was made 
that they go one step further and entirely abolish the office of 
town superintendent of highways, abolish the town supervision, 
substituting in its place the county. They were afraid to do that 
because they were afraid that the law would not receive the sup- 
port of the people, and we all realize that the laws are ineffective 
unless they are supported by public opinion. They thought they 
were taking as long a step as it was safe to take at that time when 
they changed the system of payment of highway taxes throughout 
the entire State, and I am inclined to think their judgment was 
correct, but it seems to me that the time has now come when we 
can put into effect the principles that were laid down by the town 
board of Erie county. The town as a unit for highway work is 
too small. We have come to the time when it has got to be at- 
tended to in the right way, when it requires skilled men to do the 
work. 

Now, I suppose that you gentlemen will be perfectly astonished 
at the next proposition I am going to bring out, and that is the 
enormous waste in this State through the purchase of unnecessary 
machinery to stand beside the road. Under the present system 
every township ought to be equipped with machinery costing ap- 
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not large enough to warrant the purchase of machinery which 
would be left eleven months of the year standing beside the road 
rotting and rusting. 

Now, gentlemen, the way to get rid of inefficient town super- 
intendents is not to have town superintendents. The management 
of the highways in the counties should be placed in the hands of 
the county superintendent and he should select his assistants and 
organize his whole system throughout the county. 

If you have that system it will enable you county superintend- 
ents in the spring to organize gangs of men and keep them busy 
during the season, and you will get better work. The contractors 
who are successful are the men who constantly have work and who 
keep a trained force, and the men who are making money keep 
their trained men on the payroll whether working or not. 

K'ow, I want to say one word further — in regard to State aid. 
I agree with the county superintendent of Herkimer county. The 
worst thing that can be done to anybody is to give them something 
they have not worked for, and the towns that are not willing to 
help themselves ought not to be helped by the State. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. WiLLSON. — Our time is getting short and I have a meet- 
ing to hold with the town superintendents and supervisors of 
Tompkins county. I don't really like to call this meeting to a 
close because we are getting a lot of interesting things here. 

I am keenly disappointed at receiving the following telegram,, 
which I will read. (Reads) : 

" Important business matters that have arisen today pre- 
vent my being at your meeting tomorrow. Will you please 
express to the county superintendents my regrets at being 
unable to be present. I wish you would also urge their 
active co-operation in every way in connection with the 
building of our State and county highways and to keep us 
fully informed of any matters in their counties that are not 
going properly in connection with either the maintenance or 
construction. 

" JOHN N. CAELISLE." 
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I suppose all the matters we have been discussing here in regard 
to legislation should properly be referred to the legislative ccwn- 
mittee, and that committee will be called to meet some time after 
the first of November, prior to the convening of the Legislature. 
I think it should be a good thing if somebody would move that all 
these matters which have been discussed be referred to that com- 
mittee, and in addition to that, if any county superintendent, or 
anybody, has suggestions to make with regard to legislation, if he 
would write a memorandum in to the department it would be re- 
ferred to the legislative committee when assembled. I think per- 
haps it might be well for somebody to make a motion. 

Mr. NosTRAND. — Would the committee report to the county 
superintendents before taking action ? 

Mr. WiLLsoN. — On any matters concerning which there was 
disagreement they probably would. 

Mr. NosTRAND. — I want to say here I am only county superin- 
tendent, but am also a member of the town board and my experi- 
ence as county superintendent has been short The town man is 
a local man and responsible to his town for good work. Now 
there may be places and undoubtedly are places where these men 
have not done good work and should be removed, but to take that 
power, which now rests with the town board, and put it into the 
board of supervisors, centralizing the power, will certainly with 
us meet with great objection. We want to have the say ourselves. 
That lies with the town board and it is for us to say. As to the 
matter of expenditure for the payment of the town men, that does 
not come out of the highway funds but is paid separately by the 
town. 

Mr. WiLLSON. — I think I get your meaning. No action has 
been taken on Mr. Cook's remarks and no resolution adopted. 

Did I hear a motion to refer matters to the legislative com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Bbennan. — I desire to make a motion that all matters 
discussed be referred to the l^slative committee. 

Motion carried. 
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Mr. WiLLSON. — Gentlemeiiy Mr. Cole has an announcement to 
make. 

Mr. Cole. — Kight after we leave this room arrangements have 
been made by a photographer to take a group picture out in front 
of the court house and I hope you will not disappoint him and 
try to look pleasant Also, our local town superintendents and 
supervisors will meet in the supervisors' room for a conference 
with Mr. Willson and after lunch you will take cars at Ithaca 
street for the campus at two o'clock. One other thing — after 
you have your pictures taken, as you come back through the lobby 
of the court house, please register. 

Mr. WiLLsoN. — A motion to adjourn is in order. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The coimty superintendents and visitors to the Conference 
proceeded informally to the grounds of Cornell University, where 
they were received by various members of the faculty and of the 
State Agricultural School and Experiment Station and were 
shown through the various buildings, especial attention being 
given to explaining the work and methods of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Hon. Chas E. Tbbman, presiding. 

Mr. Treman. — Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a source of sin- 
cere regret to me, as to you, that Commissioner Carlisle at the 
last minute was detained in Albany and unable to come. He had 
expected to come as late as last evening, but matters in connection 
with the letting of contracts to-day arose which absolutely forbade 
his leaving Albany and he desired me to express to you his regret 
that he is unable to be hera 

Something over three years ago, very much against my will 
and judgment, I was catapulted into the Highway Commission 
through the eiforts of my friend Blauvelt and other members of 
the Legislature by the so-called Murtaugh-Blauvelt bill, which 
provided for a commission composed of the Superintendent of 
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Highways, the State Engineer and the Superintendent of Public 
Works. I felt then, and, I think time has shown, that both the 
State Engineer and the Superintendent of Public Works had all 
the business on their shoulders they could look after without the 
addition of any highway work, but notwithstanding this fact the 
labors came to us, and I devoted a good many months at that time 
to securing a smattering of highway knowledge. Having been in 
the Highway Department not long enough to master it, it was 
long enough to learn how little I knew about it, and, probably 
to-night you practical men will say the longer you are in the high- 
way work the less you really know about it, because it is experi- 
mental even to-day. 

There are two distinct divisions of the highway problem of the 
State of New York, the so-called Improved roads and Town roads. 
You all know, of course, that we have approximately 85,000 miles 
of road and that the most we can hope for is to have about ten 
or twelve thousand of those improved in the sense that most people 
mean by improvement, and, it is on those 12,000 miles of road 
that all of the discussion, vituperation — and, I might add many 
other terms — have centered during the past three or four years. 

We have heard much about the graft in the building of these 
improved highways. It isn't my fimction to discuss that phase 
of it ; it is in the hands of the district attorneys and courts of the 
State, and if there has been graft in the building of roads I think 
every honest man in this room, in the Legislature and in the State 
hopes it will be punished. 

The practical man believes that most of our troubles in the im- 
provement of highways have come not so much from graft as from 
ignorance. To my mind, waste and extravagance in the building 
of highways for the past five or six years are better terms than 
graft ; " waste," because we have built a great many ten or twelve 
thousand dollar roads where we should have built twenty-five 
thousand dollar roads, and much of the amount expended has not 
stood the traffic but wore out, and was, therefore, wasted ; " ex- 
travagance,'' because in other cases we have built the same ten or 
twelve thousand dollar roads where a three thousand dollar road, 
such as are being built to-day in Franklin coimty, would have 
answered every purpose and would lift been just as good for the 
traffic requirements. 
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We have gone ahead on this problem, as I have said many 
times publicly, in the wrong way. If the so-called Hooker High- 
way Commission had appropriated five million dollars before 
they built a mile of macadam road and had taken over the eight 
thousand miles of road which were on the map at that time, and, 
put, say $500 per mile in grading, draining, putting in proper 
culverts, there would have been a great many miles in that eight 
thousand miles which no one with common sense would ever have 
suggested afterward should be further improved. But the time 
has come now, just as the Commission on which I had the honor 
to serve knew it would come, that when we try to build a cheaper 
type of road in places where the cheaper type really would answer, 
the answer would come, " They have a limestone road a mile 
east of us ; why should we have a cheap gravel road ? " The 
people will never now be satisfied with cheap State built roads. 
These can only be built by the counties or towns. 

In building all these improved roads it seems to me we have 
one great danger, which I hope you with your great interest in 
the Highway Department will watch, and that is that we are not 
even yet building for the requirements of the future. When the 
Hooker Commission started to build roads they built them to take 
care of horse-drawn vehicles with an occasional automobile, and 
let many contracts on that basis. When the automobile came to 
the height of its popularity, about the time that our Commission 
went in, we found that the roads they were building would not 
stand it, and the Highway Department has since 1910 been 
trying to find the road which will stand auto traflSc, but now 
that is not enough. We are to face in the future motor truck 
traffic, and I fear by the time they have found the road that will 
stand the automobile they will find it is not heavy enough for 
auto trucks with heavy loads and with heavily loaded trailers. 

When I was Superintendent of Public Works a complaint came 
to me one day from the city of Cohoes. An auto truck had gone 
through a canal bridge, and the very irate head of the business 
owning it called us up and threatened us with all kinds of dam- 
ages because his truck had gone through our bridge. A man at 
once went over there and upon investigation he foimd that this 
particular truck was loaded with thirteen tons. That is the kind 
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of traffic you are to have on your State highways between the 
cities. A couple of years ago just outside of Utica I saw a con- 
tractor who had a large automobile truck and behind were hitched 
four or five trailers, heavily loaded with materials which he was 
drawing over that thin surfaced macadam road. The road was 
not built to stand that, and I fear many roads we are building 
will not stand that traffic when we have come to it as we surely 
will. 

The other branch of the road problem, Town Highways, after 
all, is the problem that comes home to you and to every other man 
interested in good roads. I personally have been very much in- 
terested in the experiment which Franklin county made, as that 
bill was passed by the L^slature at the time I was in Albany, 
and I believe that in the end work along such lines may tend to 
solve the question as to how we are going to take care of the 
75,000 miles of town road scattered over the State of Xew York. 
It is not boulevards we want ; we want market roads, so that the 
farmer can come in over these market roads and bring his produce 
to market and take back his goods from the villages. That is the 
problem you are working on day by day and I believe it can be 
solved with a comparatively small expenditure of money. 

In this county there was a road over in one comer — one of the 
very poor pieces of road, to my mind, of the county, and in 1911, 
under the Department of Town Highways, was expended $496 
per mile on that road. I have since that time been over this road 
at eighteen miles an hour in an automobile after a three days' 
rain. Now that shows what can be done with local materials 
properly used where brain work is applied to surfacing, drainage 
and ditching. I speak of that as an example of what should be 
done all over the State, and if I personally were to offer a solution 
it would be to give the State more power in the handling of our 
town roads, making the supervision of the town superintendent so 
that he can be removed if unfit for office. I believe the man who 
proves himself manifestly unfit, and I venture to assert that 
there isn't a county in this State where in the last five years some 
one or more of the town superintendents would not be in that 
class, should be removed. It should be easy to accomplish this 
through proper officials, to replace the poor town superintendent 
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by a competent one, and if the State will take over more of the 
supervision and control of the town roads and help the poor towns 
with more State aid than they are giving at the present time, 
spending less money on some of our high priced roads, it seems 
to me we would arrive at a solution which would more nearly 
meet the requirements of the problenL I say this as a layman as 
I am not an engineer. I am thoroughly interested in road 
maintenance and suppose as long as I live, when riding, will pay 
more attention to the defects of the road than to the beauty of 
the scenery along the side, and believe to-day the road problem to 
be the great problem confronting the State of New York at the 
present time. 

We have with us to-night a man who, from the very beginning 
of State legislation in regard to the improvement of highways 
has been in close touch with it. He was one of the authors of the 
bill which was passed in 1911 and, while, as 1 say, I opposed cer- 
tain features of that bill very strongly at the time, and still be- 
lieve they were wrong, in general except as to the personnel it was 
a good bill. He was also one of those who drew the bill under 
which we are now operating, and I am sure that it will be a 
great pleasure to all of us to hear from Senator Blauvelt. 
(Applause.) 

Oeiitlemen of the Convention, — I have yet to learn why I was 
invited to address this convention of county superintendents. I 
am not an engineer and I know nothing about the technical con- 
struction of highways. I am not a highway contractor and I 
could not build a public road according to the simplest of plans 
and specifications. Honest as I believe myself to be, I am confident 
that if I were to attempt the laying out and construction of a 
highway my activities in that direction would be the subject of 
immediate investigation. 

But seriously, gentlemen, I am deeply interested in this great 
public work of highway construction and maintenance. When 
one considers the vast network of 80,000 miles of roads in this 
State, and the intimate relation which those roads bear to the 
State's ten million citizens, the problem confronting the Highway 
Department as to how beert; to construct those roads and to 
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construction and maintenance of the Barge Canal, great as that 
work is and will be in the future, is in my opinion insignificant 
in comparison. 

Recently I had occasion to examine Eome of the early statutes 
relating to our system of highways. During the course of my in- 
vestigation I became interested in a study of the history of high- 
way legislation and of highway development in this State. I was 
led back, in the first instance, to the time of the Indians. When 
our forefathers came here and settled along the great waterways 
of the State, they found well-defined Indian trails leading from 
camp to cainp, from tribe to tribe, from one great Indian nation 
to another, and these trails constitute the basis of our present 
system of highways. For a century or more they were the only 
means of inland communication between the settlements. The 
settlers, as they shoved the Indians back, extended these trails and 
made new trails for common use. As the trails increased in 
niunber and importance with the growth in population they early 
became recognized as public thoroughfares. Voluntary labor was 
expended in improvements and in maintenance until finally a 
fixed custom was established regulating the laying out, improve- 
ment and maintenance of the more important roads in the diifer- 
ent localities. Ultimately these customs became embodied in the 
written law of the Colony. 

The first law providing for a system of public highways was 
passed by the First Colonial Assembly in 1691. That act pro- 
vided for the annual election in each town in the province of 
three " surveyors and orderlies '' who were empowered, subject to 
approval by the justices of the peace, to lay out and regulate such 
highways as should be established by a majority of the freeholders. 
Now, that is the first piece of highway legislation we find on our 
statutes. It was crude but it was a recognition of the necessity 
for some governmental control over these trails which the Indians 
had made and which had been used by the early settlers for over 
a hundred years. 

That act was followed in 1703 by another act, and Lord Corn- 
bury, the Governor, in his annual message to the Assembly at that 
time said, " I wish, gentlemen, you would think of a bill for the 
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better ascertaining and preserving the highways in this colony.'' 
As a result of those few words in the Colonial Governor's message, 
the Assembly, in 1703, passed the first really comprehensive high- 
way law of the State, and in that law we find a good many of the 
elements or provisions of the present Highway Law. That act pro- 
vided generally for the building of roads between towns and vil- 
lages; it forbade the encroachment upon and the cutting of trees 
standing along the highway; it regulated the width of roads at 
from four to six rods; it provided a means for settling disputes 
as to highway boundaries and directed the abutting owners to 
clear and repair the roads. Jurisdiction over the highways was 
given to commissioners elected every three years, who annually 
reported to the coimty clerk. While this act was enacted for a 
period of three years only, as a matter of fact it was triennially 
continued down to 1713, when it was re-enacted as a general law 
of the colony. 

It is interesting to note that in 1708 the first provision is found 
for an assessment of labor for highway work. We all know what 
that system was. " The inhabitants or their servants were ordered 
to work and labor not exceeding six da.vs " on the roads, and in 
the act of 1713 they were obliged to bring spades, crowbars, pick- 
axes and other materials with which to do their work. For more 
than two centuries that crude system of working town roads 
remained in our statutes. 

Following a recommendation of John Jay, the then Governor, 
the Legislature of 1797 passed the first general highway law 
under the State government. It provided, among other things, 
for the appointment by the Governor of three county superintend- 
ents and for the annual election in each town of three commission- 
ers and as many overseers of highways as there were road districts 
in the town. It prescribed detailed regulations for the laying out, 
construction and maintenance of the roads under the direction of 
the county superintendents. Every male citizen was subject to 
an assessment for work on the roads for not less than one day nor 
more than thirty days, with a commutation of work assessment at 
the rate of forty cents a day. The act also provided that there- 
after all wagons should have a width of track of five feet. And 
at or about that time was passed the first law regulating the 
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passage of vehicles on the highway — the law of the road in a 

S6US6* 

From 1708 down to 1873 all work upon the highways of the 
State, outside of cities and villages, was performed by the owners 
of property lying in the respective districts, the nimiber of days' 
labor to be performed by each being assessed against him in pro- 
portion to the value of his property. This system became known 
as the " labor system." In 1873 the several towns were given the 
option of changing to a money system by which an annual tax was 
levied instead of an assessment for labor and the money so raised 
was to be expended in procuring work to be done by contract or 
day's labor. 

The faults — and we all recognize the faults of the labor 
system — were recognized and the system condemned as early as 
1832. Governor Throop, in his annual message to the L^slature 
of that year, pointed out the superiority of a money system over 
a labor system in his annual message. He stated : 

" Our road tax is now generally looked upon as a burden 
and is worked out with as little fidelity or labor or regard to 
time as the law and indulgent overseers will permit. Whereas 
we sometimes witness operations in repairing highways con- 
ducted with skill and local neighborhood pride, yet in most 
places they are managed without system so that of the work 
of one year scarcely anything of value remains for the next. 
If our farmers, in whose hands these roads generally are, 
could be persuaded of the reasonable assessment and faith- 
fully and judiciously work upon their roads, it would be 
more beneficial to them than the same amount of labor spent 
upon their farms; for it would enable them to carry much 
larger loads in less time and with less injury to carriages 
and horses to their next market town, and thus raise the value 
of their produce, and we might expect to see an active spirit 
abroad to produce a reform in this particular.'' 

These are the very arguments that are advanced to-day. 

Governor Marcy in 1834 and Governor Seward in 1839 like- 
wise pointed out the necessity of reform in the method of main- 
taining the roads; but it was not until 1890 that any real reform 
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was accomplished. In that year (and to him should be given 
very great credit) Governor Hill vigorously attacked the existing 
system. He pointed out the advantages of the contract or money 
system of maintaining roads over the labor system, and advocated 
the extension of the money system to cover all towns. As a result 
of the position taken by Governor Hill, and after the Statutory 
Revision Commission had reported on the subject, the existing 
highway laws were revised and consolidated, but the act of 1890 
went further than merely to revise and consolidate. New provi- 
sions were engrafted in the antecedent law for the purpose of 
improving the highway system. 

From the foundation of the State government the duty of 
maintaining highways and bridges has been a cost upon the towns 
and not, as in England, upon the counties. Governor Hill in his 
annual message to the Legislature of 1890 first called attention 
in this State to the importance of creating a complete general 
system of roads to be constructed, cared for and maintained at 
the expense of the State at large. This system, he said, 

" when once complete would enable a person to start from 
New York City, Albany, or any other point on foot or in a 
carriage and visit every county in the State, without once 
leaving the State roads, with luxury, comfort, convenience, 
pleasure and speed. The roads should be macadamized or 
constructed of crushed stone or other suitable material with 
proper culverts, good bridges, adequate drains, water troughs 
and sign boards so as to compare favorably with the best 
county roads in other counties ; and existing highways could 
be utilized for this purpose so far as available." 

This is the first we find ofiicial recognition in any way of the 
need for roads constructed and maintained by the State, and it 
is particularly interesting because it outlines, away back in 1890, 
the present State road system. 

Adopting the Governor's recommendation relative to county 
roads, a plan, afterward much enlarged, for the improvement of 
highways was initiated by the enactment of chapter 555 of the 
Laws of 1890, which provided for the establishment of county 
roads in certain counties. The act applied to all counties not 



exceeding two hundred square miles in area, and authorized the 
board of supervisors to assume the management and control of 
certain highways to be designated as county roads which were to 
be improved and maintained at the expense of the county. The 
act contained regulations as to the construction and repair of 
roads including materials to be used, and the work was to be done 
under the supervision of an engineer appointed by the board. 
After a road had been constructed or repaired under the provi- 
sions of the act it was to become a part of the local highway system 
and subject to the general jurisdiction of the local authorities. 

In 1893 authority was given to all counties to adopt the county 
road plan. The contract system for working roads was enlarged 
and counties were compelled to contribute to the towns when 
bridge expenditures exceeded a certain amount. The principal 
change, however, consisted in enlarging the highway unit and 
laying the foundation for later legislation, vesting in the State 
general jurisdiction over all the roads of the State. 

Following the county road law, the " good roads movement " 
got well under way. Farmers began to realize the importance of 
better roads. The bicyclist asked for improvements. Delegations 
annually went to Albany, protested to the Legislature and de- 
manded the construction of new and better roads and better 
maintenance of existing roads. The result was that in 1898 the 
Legislature passed the so-called Higbie-Armstrong Act, providing 
for State aid to counties in the construction of certain county 
roads. The jurisdiction of construction and maintenance was 
placed under the State Engineer and Surveyor. 

Almost immediately following the passage of the Higbie- 
Armstrong Act came the demand for a more comprehensive system 
of State highways, to be built and maintained at the expense of 
the State. In order to provide funds for that purpose, the people 
of the State in 1905 authorized the issuance of $50,000,000 of 
State bonds for highway improvements. The proceeds of this 
issue were to be expended under general laws and the road viileage 
to be improved was to be apportioned equitably among the counties. 

Following the adoption of the Constitutional Amendment came 
the Hughes Act of 1908, which created a State Commission of 
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three with jurisdiction not only over State roads, but over county 
roads, and in a sense, over town roads. 

So, in the two hundred years following the enactment of the 
first law, we find our present highway system developed and juris- 
diction over the same centralized in the State government under 
its general police power. 

In 1911 a change in the personnel of the Commission was 
made. The Commission, as it was created imder the Hughes Act 
of 1908, was succeeded by a Commission composed of the Super- 
intendent of Highways, the Superintendent of Public Works 
and the State Engineer and Surveyor. And then, in turn, last 
year — 1913 — a third act was passed abolishing that Commis- 
sion and creating a single-headed Commission. 

During the entire period which I have traced England, France, 
Germany and Holland were building scientific roads. In the nine 
years from 1660 to 1669 France was building thousands of miles 
of stone highways patterned after the old Koman roads. In 1775 
a new form of construction known as the French system was 
adopted. Good drainage and systematic maintenance were abso- 
lutely necessary. By 1830 most of the great highways of France 
had been completed. In England, the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth MacAdam was 
building his type of roads, which form of construction has re- 
mained practically unchanged in England since that time. But 
in this State we were content down to almost 1898 with our old 
system of dirt roads, built without engineering talent or skill. 
The matter of culverts and drainage was almost wholly overlooked* 
There was an absolute lack of official responsibility and compe- 
tent supervision. Commissioners and overseers of highways were 
rarely selected on account of any especial fitness for the discharge 
of the important duties involved in the proper construction of 
suitable highways or in their care and maintenance. 

Our whole scheme of highway construction and maintenance 
has been evolved since 1898. During the last fifteen years we 
have seen on our principal thoroughfares the horse-drawn vehicles 
gradually disappear. Annually we have seen automobiles take 
their place in increasing numbers. With that increase in num- 
bers there has come year after year the necessity for a higher and 
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better standard of roads to meet the increasing demands. The 
type of road which the State built in 1898 would last but a few 
months on some of the trunk lines of to-day. And yet I have 
heard the present Highway Department of this State condemned 
for the present condition of some of the roads that were built ten 
or twelve years ago. 

The Highway Department and its predecessors, the State Engi- 
neer and Surveyor, have experimented with all the types of roads 
to meet the demand. It has built waterbound macadam roads, 
bituminous concrete roads, cement roads, roads having brick sur- 
faces and roads having asphalt surfaces, with a view of getting 
a road haying the maximum life at a minimum cost for construc- 
tion and maintenance. And they are still experimenting. 

I am not going to talk much longer for I know it is a very warm 
night. I have, however, a few further observations which I should 
like to make. 

Mr. Treman has spoken of the necessity for a further change 
in the highway laws of the State to meet the constantly changing 
demands made on our roads by the automobile users and by the 
farmers. I think everyone appreciates that the Highway Act of 
1908, while good in many respects, was wrong in principle. When 
the Constitutional Amendment was adopted in 1905 power was 
given to the Legislature by general laws to lay out a new highway 
scheme for the State and to apply the $50,000,000 realized from 
the sale of the bonds in the construction of highways to be 
equitably apportioned among the different counties and towns of 
the State according to mileaga The result was that each year 
representatives from the counties and towns went to the High- 
way Commission and demanded their equitable apportionment 
of roads; and the Highway Department, recognizing these re- 
quests for annual apportionment and construction, built here and 
there disconnected sections of roads to meet local demands. 

At the time of the submission of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment it was believed that a comprehensive system of 8,000 miles 
of roads could be built out of the $50,000,000 bond issue. But 
in the course of two or thre^ years it was found that, owing to 
the increasing automobile travel, a much higher standard of road 
than was contemplated would have to be built In 1910 the aver- 
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age cost of county highway construction was $11,500 and of State 
highway construction, $12,500 per mile. 

In 1912 the L^slature, finding that the system could not be 
completed out of the first bond issue and that certain counties^ 
owing to their early activities, had even then received more than 
their equitable apportionment in road mileage at the expense of 
other and less favored counties, passed an act for the submission 
of a referendiun to raise an additional $50,000,000 in order to 
complete the system and to give those counties which had not re- 
ceived an equitable share of the highway funds further moneys 
to complete their road mileage. The act provided for the appor- 
tionment of this money to counties in proportion to population, 
to area and to improved road mileage, two-fifths of each county's 
share to be devoted to trunk line, and three-fifths to county high- 
way, construction. It also provided that the moneys to be appor- 
tioned for trunk lines could be used only in building or complet- 
ing those State highways which had at that time been officially 
located by the Highway Commission, so that no part of the moneys 
available for trunk line roads could be used in such additional 
State routes as might thereafter be created. There was no limita- 
tion placed upon the appropriation made to counties for county 
highway construction. 

Soon after the apportionment was made, as provided for in the 
act, it was found that certain counties of the State would have a 
surplus of trunk line moneys after their State roads were built 
for the reason that they had practically built all or a large per- 
centage of their State highways out of the first $50,000,000. The 
Highway Commission in 1913 estimated that the aggregate sur- 
plus would reach approximately $4,000,000 and that that 
amount would automatically go into the sinking fund for the re- 
tirement of the bonds at maturity. In othec words, the counties" 
of the State would receive for highway construction only $46,- 
000,000 out of the $50,000,000 authorized. The Legislature in 
the case of Warren and Essex counties, where a large surplus 
existed, has attempted to give the Highway Commission authority 
to construct additional State highways, but in my opinion the act 
is clearly unconstitutional. 
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One point that I want to make is that in the Constitutional 
Convention which comes next year the highway question is going 
to be of paramoimt importance. Not only must means be devised 
for completing the highway system of the State, but provision 
must be made in some way for the re-apportionment of the sur- 
plus of $4,000,000 to those counties which did not receive their 
equitable apportionment out of the first bond issue. 

I have one or two further observations to make. Greater power 
in my opinion should be given to county and town superintendents 
in the care of local roads. They are the best judges of the needs 
of their respective coimties and towns and of the local materials 
at command for construction and maintenance. The more im- 
portant roads may have to be built according to a high standard, 
but I think that on a great number of roads all that should be done 
is, as Mr. Treman has pointed out, to take advantage of local 
materials and to build well-drained roads with proper culverts. 

I think too much time and too much money is being spent by 
the Highway Department in the elimination of grades and the 
construction of purely straight line roads because, in my mind, 
the prettiest road and the most pleasing is the one with graceful 
curves and undulating surfaces, and to-day with the automobile 
traveling on our roads the tendency of the operator is for speed, 
and the best check you have is to have as many small curves as 
possible. They are graceful and pretty, and I would not spend 
20 per cent, of the cost of a road in the reduction of a grade 
from 8 per cent, to 6 per cent. I can point to one of the prettiest 
roads, probably, in the State that is built in my county along the 
Hudson river. I recall that it was projected, outlined, surveyed 
and estimates made during the Hooker administration. The road 
is about two and a half miles in length and the original estimates 
called for something like $97,000 for its construction. Senator 
Hooker thought the amount available at that time would not war- 
rant the expenditure of $97,000 for the construction of the road. 
More than 25 per cent of that amount was needed in order to get 
a uniform grade not in excess of 6 or 7 per cent. Upon a resur- 
vey it was found that the cost of the road could be reduced to 
$65,000 or $66,000 by the retention of some of the short but 
quite sharp grades. The road was built on the reduced estimates. 
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and to-day we have there one of the prettiest and most attractive 
of roads. 

I believe, too, that shade trees should be placed along every 
mile of the trunk line roads in this State. The Conservation Com- 
mission has at its command, and could furnish to the Highway 
Commission a sufficient number of trees for that purpose. They 
could be cared for by the patrolmen on each of the roads. In the 
course of time they would add to the life of the roads by keeping 
them moist and shady, and they certainly would enhance the 
pleasure of travel. 

I believe, too, that necessary engineering should be done as early 
in the season as possible for the following year. Estimates should 
be made early in the fall in order that contracts may be awarded 
not later than November or December, and thus give to the con- 
tractoi an opportunity to assemble his plant, secure his material 
and be generally prepared for construction work as soon as the 
ground is settled in the spring. This year, when I had hoped to 
see highway construction under way in May, it is now well on in 
June and the contractors are only just beginning to do some work. 
Two very valuable months have been lost Contracts could be 
signed up by December, plants assembled during the winter and 
materials secured which, in my opinion, would lessen the cost of 
construction because contractors could keep their plants working 
during the winter, whereas they now lie idle. 

Finally, the criticism against the Highway Department is all 
wrong. The charge of graft is unjust and unfair. Only a week 
or two ago in my own town an erstwhile governor of this State 
made the statement that of the first $50,000,000 bond issue 
$35,000,000 had been lost in graft, while only $15,000,000 had 
been expended on the roads. Through such exaggerated state- 
ments the impression goes abroad among thoughtless people that 
the treasury of the State is being constantly looted by a gang of 
highway grafters. You know, and I know, that such is not the 
case. The Highway Department of the State has already com- 
pleted 6,000 miles of road and has 1,200 miles of road under con- 
struction, — a mileage greater than in any other state in the 
Union; in fact the improved road mileage of the State of New 
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York equals, if not excels, the road mileage of any country in the 
world. 

I hope that when you county superintendents go back to your 
localities you will do everything you can to disabuse the minds of 
the people that this road proposition is full of graft Who in the 
Highway Department is receiving the benefits of the graft ? I have 
been in touch with the Department and I have not seen anybody 
that appeared to be benefiting from graft I do not believe that 
any of the contractors, and I know a great many of them, have 
grown rich and are rolling in wealth because of highway contracts 
made by them. I find just the opposite. Many of the contractors 
of this State have gone out of business because they were unable 
to make a profit on contracts under the estimates of the Depart- 
ment. Then too, many good builders of roads have retired from 
business because of unjust criticism ; and I do not think that any 
one of them has grown rich. There imdoubtedly has been waste 
due to the development of highway construction; but I believe 
that our Highway Department and contractors have been doing 
their very best to meet the problems confronting them. 

In closing I wish to say that I am not only interested in the 
highway situation in my own county, but am deeply interested in 
the highway situation throughout the State; and if I can be of 
service to you county superintendents should 1 be returned to the 
Legislature this year my services are at your command as well 
as the command of my own district. (Applause.) 

Mr. Teeman. — I am sure that we have all appreciated this 
statement of the legal history of the road situation. On behalf 
of Senator Blauvelt and myself, I wish to thank you all for the 
close attention you have given to us on this hot night 

In closing, let me urge you, representing as you do all the 
counties of the State of New York, as you. go back, to take with 
you this message from one who has had only a short experience in 
public life, but enough to see something of it and, to realize that 
men in politics, I do not care what party they are in, average in 
honesty, integrity and a desire to serve the State, just as highly 
as the men who walk up and down the business streets here. 
(Applause.) In speaking of the highway situation of the State 
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we are talking facts. The men occupying positions of trust in the 
Highway Department are as good and as honest men as you will 
find anywhere, and, I am willing to give them credit for honesty 
and a desire to serve the public. I tried myself, and, I believe 
you are trying, to fill well your places in your own counties, just 
as I tried, and, I believe the average man in Albany is endeavor- 
ing to do the same. 

I speak strongly because I have good friends in all parties, and 
a number of them in different parties have been criticised, and, 
I say it is just as unfair to one as to the other, because don't 
think that the honesty of this great State of New York is con- 
fined to any cme party. The people of the State, whether Demo- 
crats, Kepublicans, or what not, are anxious to do what is right, 
and I hope that each of you, as you go home, will be a missionary 
trying to convince the public that the men in ofiSce are just as 
honest as the men in the business street. I am in a business 
where we employ a trifle over a hundred persons, and there is not 
a year goes by but what we find somebody or other more or less 
dishonest Now I assume that that proves that about two per 
cent, of the public are dishonest and the other ninety-eight per 
cent, honest Now we are going to find that in politics* You 
hear about the man who steals ten dollars, but you don't hear any- 
thing about the other hundred and ninety-nine who don't. 

This is not road business, but closely allied to it If you will 
take that thought home I will feel that I have been well repaid. 
Let me repeat, if you will only impress on the people in your 
community that the men in the Highway Department, the men 
in the other departments in Albany, in the Capitol of any State, 
are trying just as hard as you would and just as honestly as you 
are in your place, you will have taught them a mighty good les- 
son. And believe me, ladies and gentlemen, if the people don't 
learn that soon you will find that there will be mighty few men 
who will be willing to stand up and be targets. That's just what 
it is — targets. It is coming close to the time when the majority 
of men will refuse to take positions in the public service. Why 
was it that Governor Glynn had to ask a dozen men — and, I 
could name quite a good many of them — ask a dozen men to take 
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a position in Albany, a position at $15,000 a year on the Public 
Service Conunission. It was not because it was not a good salary, 
it was not in most cases, because they were earning that much 
when he asked them to take the position, but, they did not care to 
subject themselves to such public criticism for what reward there 
is in it. Just as soon as the people realize the injustice of unfair 
criticism, the State of New York will be able to command the 
services of the best citizens for public office at all times. 

Having delivered this little sermon, permit me again to thank 
you for the close attention you have given during this meeting. 

Adjourned. 
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Meeting called to order by Deputy Commissioner Walter F. 
Willson at the office of the Highway Commission, Albany, Janu- 
ary 19, 1915, at 10 :30 a. m. 

Mb. WiLiiSON. — Gentlemen: I believe this is the twelfth 
semi-annual conference of county superintendents to be held, and 
I widi to take this opportunity of thanking each county superin- 
tendent for the hearty cooperation and assistance he has rendered 
the department and I also want to congratulate you on the results 
you have been able to accomplish in the improvement of town 
highways throughout the State. 

You might be interested in knowing that during the past year 
454 miles of town macadam road have been constructed, the cost 
ranging from $1,200 to $3,000 per mile, the variation in cost de- 
pending on several things, such as availability of material, the 
width and depth of metal necessary to construct a proper road, 
and things of that kind that enter into construction cost. There 
have also been constructed 389 miles of gravel road, the cost of 
that ranging from $900 to $2,000 per mile, the variation in cost 
depending on the same things that enter into the cost of macadam. 
The total amount of money expended on this class of improve- 
ment amounts to $1,066,688. This brings the amount of per- 
manently improved town highways in the State up to approxi- 
mately 10,000 miles of stone and gravel road. Seven tiiousand 
two himdred and twenty-one concrete culverts have been built and 
6,629 cast iron culverts have been placed, making the total per^ 
manent culvert construction during the year 13,850 culverts. 
This, to my mind, is a very creditable showing and you men are 
entitled to credit for the work accomplished. 

I do not know what I can say to you that would be of special 
interest to you, because anything I might be able to say has been 
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said so many times. Yet I believe there are one or two things 
tiiat are absolutely fundamental and necessary in order to accom- 
plish the proper results^ and I think one of the most important 
things^ perhaps the most important thing in our part of the work 
is more attention along several lines, particularly along the line of 
the education of the taxpayers in the matter of the town superin- 
tendent's estimate, which is the fundamental instnunent of the 
town highway system. If the town superintendents and the mem- 
bers of the town boards fail to perform their duty by n^lecting 
to provide sufficient funds under each of the items of the annual 
estimate, the result will be that very little work of a permanent 
character can be accomplidied during the year. I think that is 
the thing that needs your attention in tiie first instance. 

Section 90 of the Highway Law provided that Hie town superin- 
tendent shall, on or before the thirty-first day of October, make 
the estimate and file it with the town clerk, to be presented by the 
town clerk to the town board at its annual meeting on the Thurs- 
day after election. Section 91 provides that the members of the 
town board shall on that day consider the estimate for approval, 
and they may increase or reduce the amount of any of the items 
contained therein, subject to the limitations provided by law. 

Item 1 of the Estimate. — This bureau has established a prac- 
tice of furnishing each town with a statement of the percentage 
of State aid to be received for the following year. The table also 
shows the minimum amount of tax each town should raise in order 
to receive the full amount of State aid. This data is sent to the 
county superintendent of highways about October 1st, which 
allows four to five weeks before action is taken by the town board 
on the estimate as provided by section 91. The county superin- 
tendent is requested to present this information to the town board, 
also to the taxpayers within the various towns of his county, to the 
end that each town may receive the maximum amount of State 
aid to which it is entitled. The town officers should compare tiie 
amount which it is anticipated to levy for Item 1, with the 
amount necessary to be raised by tax in order to receive the maxi- 
mum amount of aid from the State as shown in the table. For 
the towns which failed to meet the requirements in order to re- 
ceive the maximum amount of aid for the present year, an average 
of less than twenty cents additional tax on each $1,000 of as- 
sessed valuation would have been sufficient to bring the tax up to 
the necessary amount. 



We find there are numerous transfers of money made by reso- 
lutions of the town boards from the various town funds to the 
highway fund. In many instances the towns are losing State aid 
in following this practice. Such transfers appearing under " Re- 
ceipts," the towns are not entitled to additional aid, whereas, if 
the town superintendent's estimate had been given more attention 
and the amount to be levied for highway purposes raised, the town 
would have received an increased amount from the State. The 
law provides that the State shall pay a graduated scale of per- 
centage on the amount levied and collected for the improvement 
and repair of highways. Now this matter is important and should 
be given consideration by the town boards before the time expires 
for the approval of the estimate, as it is the starting point of 
what it is proposed to do the year following in the way of road 
improvement. 

Item 2. — The bridge matter in the towns is becoming more 
serious each year. We cannot expect that all of our bridges can 
be constructed in one year any more than we can expect that all 
our town highways can be permanently improved in the same 
period of time. However, the town superintendents should make 
a careful estimate of the amount required to rebuild some of the 
unsafe and ancient bridges in use at the present time. When wo 
consider that the State of New York is contributing a hundred 
million dollars for the construction of State and county highways 
and an average of over five million dollars each year for the main- 
tenance of State, county and town highways, it would seem that 
more attention should be given to the bridges so that they may 
meet the character of traffic which our highways are constructed 
to carry. 

The amoimt of taxes raised for bridges, as shown by the esti- 
mates of the town superintendents during the year 1914, averaged 
$816 for each town in the State. This tax is levied against the 
taxpayers of the towns, including incorporated villages. We 
realize that some of our towns have a low valuation which makes 
it appear a burden to bear the expense of bridge construction. 
The amount of tax raised by the taxpayers, exclusive of incorpor- 
ated villages, for the improvement of town highways on which 
State aid was paid during the year 1914, averages $3,260 for 
each town aside from their share of taxes raised for bridges and 
other purposes. It is therefore believed that more consideration 
should be given to this item so that the town superintendents may 



bo enabled to modernize our bridges. Money invested for bridge 
construction differs from the expenditure for the improvement of 
highways. A bridge built of concrete, as our bridges are being 
constructed at the present time, will be an asset to the town for 
years to come. Yet nowadays if a town superintendent proposes 
to build a bridge of that type at a cost of $1,500 or $2,000, or 
whatever the amount may be, invariably the people say, " That is 
an expenditure we cannot afford to make this year." Now, gen- 
tlemen, really, as a matter of fact, an expenditure of that kind for 
the building of a bridge of that type should not be classed as an 
expenditure because it is simply an investment that town has 
made in that particular piece of improvement and it is not fair 
that it should be charged to one particular year; it should be 
spread over the area of years for which the bridge will stand. 
There is not any question in my mind but what the modem 
bridges we are building today are good for fifty years or longer, 
so their cost should be distributed over that period of time. 
Really, as a matter of fact, it is not an expenditure, it is an in- 
vestment. It is not always an economy not to spend money, in a 
great many instances it is an economy to spend it, because as tiie 
traffic conditions have increased, and with the improved system 
of roads that we have, every year the per-ton load is increasing 
wonderfully and where the bridges are not taken care of it strikes 
me that the towns are taking serious chances with the heavy loads 
that are coming along to go over some of our old type bridges, — 
one accident might possibly pay for the building of half a dozen 
bridges. 

Item 3. — The necessity of machinery in building roads is an 
important factor. No town is properly equipped without either 
a roller or traction engine (and crushers, where a town has avail- 
able material) to perform work of a permanent character on the 
town highways. The third item of the estimate provides for such 
machinery, the tax being levied against the property owners of 
the whole town, including incorporated villages. This item should 
also include an estimate for necessary road machines, tools and 
other implements required for town highway work. 

Item 4. — In many towns it is found that town superintendents 
are unable to handle the snow proposition because a suflScient 
amount had not been provided by the estimate. This money, how- 
ever, should be expended as economically as possible as it is the 
desire of this department that the towns* money, together with the 



money contribtited by tiie State^ should be expended for work of 
a permanent character. 

A copy of the town superintendents' estimate as finally adopted 
by the members of the town board is transmitted to tiie board of 
supervisors to be levied, and when collected is paid out on written 
order of tiie town superintendent for the purposes stated therein. 

The clerk of the board of supervisors, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 100 of the Highway Law, transmits to the 
State Comptroller and to the State Highway Department a state- 
ment of valuations, showing also tiie amount of the first item of 
the town superintendent's estimate as the basis for state aid. This 
statement should be made as follows: The assessed valuation of 
real property for the town at large as shown in Column No. 1 of 
the form of report should be identical with Column No. 3, unless 
the town has within its limits an incorporated village. Soldiers' 
exemptions are not to be considered in compiling this report. 
State aid is determined on the valuation as equalized for State 
purposes. Special franchises should be included in each of tiie 
columns showing real estate (tiie tax law defines special fran- 
chises as real estate). Occasionally we have to send these reports 
back for correction, there being a misunderstanding as to the 
amounts that should be used. We are calling your attention to 
that fact in order to facilitate matters and would advise that you 
keep in touch with the clerk of the board in making up this table 
to the end that the proper valuations may be inserted in each col- 
umn. 

Section 104 of the Hi^way Law provides that the supervisor 
shall furnish the town with a bond before any money is paid over 
to him. This Bureau furnishes a form of report which shows the 
amount of money the supervisor turns over to his successor at the 
expiration of his term of office, this form being signed by both the 
retiring and incoming supervisors. In determining tiie penalty 
of this bond, the amount as shown on the statement of the retiring 
supervisor, the amount of the four items of the town superin- 
tendent's estimate and the amount of State aid are added, the 
total being used for this purpose. Parties paying over any money 
to the supervisor before he has filed his bond with the town board 
are personally liable for any default. Now the supervisor, as a 
matter of fact, has not any right to receive such money until he 
has filed his bond, and this is something you should call to the at- 
tention of the supervisors. The law says that before the supers 
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visor shall receive any money he shall file bonds with the town 
board, and this matter should be given consideration in sending 
out your notices and bonds to the supervisors. 

Section 106 provides for a written agreement between the town 
superintendent and the members of the town board for the expen- 
ditures of highway moneys. The first item of the town superin- 
tendent's estimate forms the basis of this agreement. This is the 
initial form of report, which shows the importance of the town 
superintendent's estimate. Each mile of highway must be given 
the necessary attention as regards primary work. If the towns 
have taken advantage of the aid offered by the State and levied 
taxes in an amoimt sufficient to receive the maximum, there will 
be funds available to enable the towns to accomplish work of a 
permanent character. The nature and location of such work, with 
tiie amount necessary to perform it, is shown in the agreement. 

Section 107 of the Highway Law provides that supervisors shall 
furnish their town boards with a report of all moneys received 
and expended for town highway purposes for the year ending Oc- 
tober 31st. The town superintendent's estimate furnishes the 
basis for this report. On or about October 1st this department 
furnishes the county superintendents with blanks to be trans- 
mitted to the supervisors for use in making out their annual re- 
ports as required by section 107. One of these forms is stamped 
" Eetum for Albany Files." This copy shows the balances on 
hand October 31st for previous year, the amount of each item of 
the town superintendent's estimate and amount of State aid, to- 
gether with the amount of any error disclosed by the audit of 
this Bureau. 

On receiving the report stamped "Eetum for Albany Files" 
county and town officials should check the amounts inserted by 
this department. If any of the amounts are not considered to be 
correct, they should immediately notify this department so that 
the matter can be rectified before the supervisor presents his re- 
port to the town board, — on the Thursday succeeding general 
election, as provided by law. 

The Highway Law makes it the duty of the Third Deputy to 
supervise the town highway funds. This necessitates the audit 
of each town highway account by a direct representative of this 
department. At the close of the fiscal year, October 31st, this 
audit is immediately taken up by the Bureau of Town Highways. 
The records at the office of the county treasurers are examined to 
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ascertain if the amount of the four items of the estimates have 
been collected and paid over to the supervisors. This matter is 
given attention before examination of the disbursements is made. 
The department thus secures a verification of the amounts to be 
levied and collected which appear on the town superintendent's 
estimate approved by the town board. 

The town superintendent's estimate is given final recognition in 
the annual report of the county superintendent as provided by 
section 33, subdivision 6 of the highway law. In compiling the 
data for this report the amount of permanent work to be shown 
depends entirely on the consideration given to the town superin- 
tendent's estimate. 

From the foregoing it will be noted that the town superin- 
tendent's estimate forms the basis of each report made in carrying 
on the town highway system. 

Now, gentlemen, I wish you would bear that in mind. It 
strikes me that this is the important thing because if proper at- 
tention isn't given to the estimate, to the raising of sufficient 
funds to perform this work, and the rest of it, we are not going 
to be able to accomplish what we ought to accomplish. 

Your Executive Committee, appointed at Malone, has ar- 
ranged a program which we will have to take a little out of order. 
The Committee has asked Mr. Dayton to give us some informa- 
tion as to prison labor upon town highways. I think this is an 
important matter and that we will be glad to hear the results Mr. 
Dayton has been able to accomplish in his county in that class of 
work. It has been arranged, however, that the county superin- 
tendents and the gentlemen present who wish to accompany them 
should go over to the Executive Chamber at 11 :30 and meet the 
Governor. It is 11 :03 now. You will have to leave here proba- 
bly at 11 :20, and I think perhaps we want to be on time over 
there and that we had better take a recess at this time and go over 
and visit the Governor because I don't think we will have time to 
listen to Mr. Dayton's paper and get over there on time. Is that 
satisfactory to you county superintendents ? If so, we will take 
a recess until quarter of two. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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Aftebnoon Session. 

The meeting reconvened at 2 :15 p. m. and was called to order 
by Mr. Willson. 

Me. Willson. — Gentlemen, the Conmiissioner. 

CoMMissiONEE Cablisle. — Mr. Willson and Grentlemen: I 
am glad you are all down here at this time, and I suppose you 
want to see me in regard to your roads. I certainly will try and 
arrange my time so that I can devote as much as possible to you 
fellows and the delegations in order to talk over your problems. 
Now there is but very little I want to say to you gentlemen bo- 
cause I think you have got the work of the department down so 
well that you understand about what we are trying to do and what 
we want you to help us to do, and I want to assure all you county 
superintendents that I am very glad indeed to have your coopera- 
tion and I want to thank you for the cooperation we have had in 
all the counties of the State in trying to work out this road situa- 
tion. I think you are seeing more and more, as you should, that 
you are really an integral part of the State Highway Department 
and that you are not only county superintendents in your own 
county but that under the law you are charged with certain re- 
sponsibility in regard to this State work and that you are accept- 
ing that responsibility, and I hope you will feel that the depart- 
ment needs your aid and your cooperation along those lines and I 
know if we can have that cooperation probably a lot of the troubles 
we always have had can be solved. That, of course, relates, as we 
have said before, both to the preparation of plans and to the ac- 
ceptance of the roads, and I want to urge you again that when 
the plans are submitted to you by the Division Office it is not the 
perfunctory thing on your part to approve them ; but you are to 
look over those plans and if they do not conform to the conditions 
you think required in that section you ought to be very free to ex- 
press your opinion and, if necessary, take the matter up here per- 
sonally, if you do not come to an agreement with the man who de- 
signs the road. 

And, better than that, we want to have your active cooperation 
in regard to the acceptance of the road. I have followed through 
-v^hat I told you I was going to do and I have not accepted a road 
in this State in the last year where the county superintendents 
refused to sign their acceptance to it, but I have told them all, 
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whether they were State or county roads, it didn't make any dif- 
ference, if they couldn't get the local representatives of the people 
of that county to stand for the acceptance I would not take it — 
they would have to go to the Court of Claims if they got their 
money. This cooperation in the preparation of plans and the 
final acceptance of the road is something that you are l^ally 
charged with as a duty, and I feel now that when an acceptance 
blank comes in signed by a county superintendent I am pretty 
sure of my grounds to accept that road because you have made up 
your mind that the road was built accoi'ding to the plans, if not 
you wouldn't have signed it. 

There are only one or two thoughts I want to give you today 
in relation to the suggestions I have made in my report. I have 
suggested — whether my suggestion will meet with your ap- 
proval or the approval of the people I am not sure — a proposi- 
tion of bettering the town superintendent's work and my sugges- 
tion is that the Legislature ought to amend the law to provide 
that the town superintendents must be appointed by the town 
boards but that they cannot receive their appointment until the 
county superintendent of that county has certified in writing that 
the men he proposes to appoint are qualified to perform the duties 
of the office. We cannot, as you know, probably ever have a Civil 
Service examination for town superintendents, and probably 
would not want to have because probably a good many men who 
are in a way illiterate would make good town superintendents; 
but if we have the appointive power in the town board and do not 
permit that appointment to become effective until the county 
superintendent has formally set in writing that this man does pos- 
sess the necessary qualifications I think you will make a long step 
in advance in town work. 

Then I also recommend that the town superintendents, could be 
removed by the county superintendents upon charges being pre- 
ferred in writing, the town superintendents being given an op- 
portunity to have a public hearing on those charges so that they 
could not be thrown out of office without having a chance to de- 
fend themselves. You may not all agree with me as to that, but I 
think it will be a big step forward in your town work if you can 
know that you are going to have qualified men as town superin- 
tendents and that they will be retained after they are appointed 
for a period of four years. Now I believe in home rule. There 
have been suggestions that the State Commissioner of Highways 
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should have authority to remove the town superintendents. I do 
not believe in that because I do not believe the department ought 
to be burdened with that work. It might throw a large volume of 
work upon us. We have enough now without additional work of 
that character. But you county superintendents who are responsi- 
ble for your town work, if you had the disciplining of these gen- 
tlemen and the right to remove them in case they did not do their 
work properly, you would have a control over them you haven't 
got now. 

Another feature that I tried last year and could not get a re- 
sponse — and I know I am on the right ground — the great work 
for the Highway Department in the future is going to be main- 
tenance. We can build these roads all right. As long as we have 
bond issues we can get money. We can design types of road and 
I think we can build them now fairly successfully, with very 
little criticism, and get fairly good results on our new construc- 
tion, but the great problem is maintenance, and with the roads of 
this State piling up in mileage until we have practically six 
thousand miles of State road to maintain, the system of mainte- 
nance in some way has got to be improved and has got to be put on 
a basis where we can take care of these roads in the future and 
take care of them promptly. I believe this is the solution, to use 
the town superintendents to do this work, and wherever we have 
used them in this State we have got very good results. This last 
year we have used a lot of town superintendents and their equip- 
ment, and every time we did it we were money savers and the 
towns were benefited by getting the money the State paid — al- 
though in some way that ought to be improved. By a new ar^. 
rangement last year we were allowed to use town superintendents 
and their equipment in the maintenance of State and county high- 
ways, and we had this in mind, that in the spring of the year, in 
the month of April, before the men could get on their town roads 
we ought to be able to get hold of the machinery and appliances 
of your town roads and get on our State roads, roll out our shoul- 
ders, clean out our ditches and culverts and do minor repair work, 
and within that month there is not a town in the State but what 
the town superintendent could do that repair work upon the roads 
of the State, but sometimes it does seem to us as if it is impossible 
to get it done even all summer long, and I think it is a matter for 
discussion and would like to have the views of you gentlemen as 
to whether it is not feasible. The thought I have had in mind 
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was to get equipment, because we cannot do this work without 
equipment. We tried to do it through maintenance gangs of 
patrolmen, but if they have not machinery, and we cannot rent 
the machinery, we cannot do the work aud we waste time and 
money in trying to bring about a result which it does seem to me 
could be brought about very quickly and at a small expense com- 
paratively to what we are paying now and produce better results. 

Another thing I know we could work. In my county Mr. Ball 
proposed a plan that we buy the stone from the town superin- 
tendents, and he wanted to crush the stone sold to the State and 
deliver it on the roads. We bought the greater part of the stone 
in my county from the town superintendents. Now the result was 
that we got No. 3 stone, they got the pay from the State for crush- 
ing the stone and we have been able to build a number of miles of 
town road in that county we never could have touched if we had 
not had that money. With the cooperation of the town superin- 
tendents we got the stone delivered just where we wanted it, it 
did not cost us a dollar more than if brought elsewhere and the 
town was benefited by that kind of work. That is the kind of co- 
operation we ought to have in the maintenance. If you will re- 
member one thing, that the improved roads in New York State 
we are supposed to maintain today would make a single connected 
line that would reach from New York to San Francisco and from 
Montreal, Canada, to Miami, Florida, with enough left over to 
duplicate all the improved roads in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, you can imagine what kind of a maintenance problem we 
have in New York State, for the head of the department to know 
that the maintenance work is going on properly and that the 
money is being spent to get the results we should have. 

I find the main trouble in the State is to get good men who can 
do maintenance work and I have been discouraged time and again 
to go into a county and find a pretty good man, an engineer, but 
who absolutely lacked the executive ability to go out and hire men 
and get the work done. Although he had the stone on the side of 
the road he did not seem to have the ability to get men to put 
the stuff on the road and it stayed there month after month and 
every time you go there you cannot see any improvement to 
amount to anything at all. 

I believe we should take advantage of the organization in the 
town, we should take advantage of the machinery those towns 
own, and by working together in that way we can do this main- 
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tenanoe work. It is about the only solution I can see we are ever 
going to have. This maintenance is continually piling up; next 
year it is apt to be a thousand miles more and, if it goes on as 
now, it will be a thousand miles more the following year; and un- 
less we have some kind of an organization that is systematized the 
maintenance problem will be troublesome and there will be com- 
plaint all about the State. If you let a piece of road a mile long 
go to pieces they will forget the 5,999 other miles and will damn 
the department from one end of the State to the other because it 
does not fix that mile and fix it properly. And in a way they are 
justified, because the department ought to be so organized that if 
they will give us the money to do the work that condition will not 
prevail. 

I am very glad to meet all you gentlemen and I hope in the 
coming year you will feel that the department is friendly and that 
we want your cooperation and will get it, as in the past, and I 
think if we can do that the highway work will emerge and we will 
all feel that the Highway Department is doing good work and we 
are not being criticized. I don't know as that will ever come — 
It may in the millenium — but we can at least make a long step 
forward in that direction. (Applause.) 

Me. Willson. — Gentlemen, Mr. Ricker has a few words he 
would like to say to you. 

Me. Eickee. — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: After Mr. 
Carlisle has made a speech to you about roads there doesn't seem 
to be anything left to say, but Mr. Willson has suggested that you 
might be interested in some of the educational work we have 
been trying to do in tiie department. 

The cooperation to which tibe Commissioner refers is educa- 
tional work between the department and yourselves. The coop- 
eration which we have been seeking to get with the men out on the 
roads depends upon our understanding each other and upon their 
understanding the business and knowing the rules of the game. 
Now the rules of the game are what I am trying to teach the 
boys. Last year we had two hundred men in this room for two 
days and they listened to talks by an engineer representing the 
Cement Manufacturers' Association upon concrete and the the use 
of cements. That was followed by a discussion, and a steno- 
graphic report was made of that discussion. The next day they 
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listened to a talk by a brick man who understood all about the 
manufacture and use of brick. That talk and the following di9* 
cussion were printed, and those pamphlets were distributed 
throughout the State and they have proved to be very, very useful 
and the brick and concrete roads this year are much better as a 
result of that school. 

Now when we came into the department we found practically 
no literature on the subject of roads. There were no magazines, 
no technical journals, no reference books. We have accumulated 
a small library and these books and papers are always available in 
the office for the use of the boys — And they use them a great 
deal, I am glad to say. 

We have been doing lately — in fact are engaged in it at this 
time — another piece of educational work which I think you will 
recognize as being practical. The county assistants, the men with 
whom you come most in contact and have established pleasant rela- 
tions that have helped so much this year, are coming in here in 
batches of ten every three days, that is, each group of men comes 
into tiie laboratory for three days and puts on his overalls and, 
working under the direction of the men who make the tests there 
in the laboratory, is going through all these practical tests, the 
tests of stone — and we have a great number of samples — and 
the results of the old tests make a splendid library of practical re- 
sults for them to study, and then they put them through these 
tests. They submit to them samples of sand. Now all of us 
think — I used to — that we can tell good sand when we look at 
it. A dozen samples of sand are set before them and they pick 
out what they regard as the best sample. One of the boys picked 
out the worst sample of sand on a visual examination for the best 
sand in the bunch. In my practice I have insisted on tests of 
sand where mortar and concrete were used just as much as I have 
for tests of cement. Failures of concrete structures have taken 
place where the engineers and others interested were unable to 
understand what was the matter and it was foimd there was 
something in the sand which could not be detected by superficial 
examination. Sand tests seem so far to be the most important 
thing they have learned. 

The other tests which are made are tests on all road materials 
on each road they have charge of, or the roads in the counties, 
and when they have got the reports heretofore they have said, 
" The results of the examination made by these technical fellows 
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in the laboratory are of no account; we are practical, we know 
these things better than they do, we don't think these tests 
amount to much, and discount them in advance. Now they 
know, after having been in the laboratory that the tests are not 
technical in any theoretical sense. They are practical tests and 
they are getting the benefit. 

Now the next thing we are going to do is in cooperation with 
Cornell University for a week's instruction in highway engineer- 
ing in February next at Ithaca, and I have no doubt that many of 
you, and I hope all of you county superintendents will be able to 
attend that week of instruction. Each day there will be two or 
three lectures followed by discussions, starting with the planning 
of a road right up to the completion of each type of road, and our 
men here, some of our Division Engineers and the corps of in- 
structors of Cornell University will furnish the brains and the 
lectures on that occasion. 

Now these are all good things, I think you will admit, and 
they tend to bring about a better cooperation and a more intelli- 
gent cooperation of our affairs, of your body as well as ours, all 
of which tends to the greater efficiency of the Highway Depart- 
ment. (Applause.) 

Mr. Willson. — The next thing in order is a paper by Mr. 
John Hodgman, county superintendent of Saratoga county, on 
the oiling of town highways. Will Mr. Hodgman come forward ? 

Mb. Hodgman. — Mr. Willson a few days ago asked me if I 
would not say something to you gentlemen about the use of 
asphaltic oils on gravel roads in Saratoga county. I told him it 
would not take very long and would not be a very long paper, so 
I would not take up very much of your time. 

The use of asphaltic oil on gravel roadways in Saratoga county 
was begun in the late spring of 1910 in the town of Saratoga 
Springs, when approximately a mile of gravel road was given an 
oil treatment. The oil used was Standard No. 6, containing 
about 60 per cent, of asphalt. It was heated sufficiently to flow 
freely and was applied from a gravity distributor. About 4-10 
of one gallon per square yard was used, and % of one inch of 
clean, sharp gravel was used as a blotter. It was then rolled with 
a steam roller and opened to traffic. The cross sections of certain 
portions of this road were not in the best possible condition, 
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nevertheless resultiiig conditions were so satisfactory that in 1911 
a road, known as Union avenue, a highway 100 feet wide and four 
miles long, having a graveled section thirty feet wide, was given 
oil treatment. Principally for reasons of economy, a 40 per cent 
oil was nsed. The results obtained were so good that general oil 
treatment was demanded and in the spring of 1914, 30,000 gal- 
lons of oil were used on different gravel roads in the town of 
Saratoga Springs. 

Beginning in 1912 the oil was applied under pressure, which 
we think is greatly superior to the gravity method. The method 
used in Saratoga Springs has been, as early in the spring aa is 
possible by frequent honings and tiie filling of ruts and depres- 
sions, to get the cross sections of the road in the best possible 
shape. In late May, or very early June, the road is thoroughly 
swept witii a horse sweeper and hand brooms and about 3-10 of 
one gallon of 40 per cent oil is applied to each square yard of 
surface. We usually allow the oil to remain about three hours 
and then screen over witii a sharp, clean screened gravel contain- 
ing no clay or shale. The gravel approximates in size No. 1 stone. 

We are strongly of tiie opinion that to get the best results a 
thorough sweeping is necessary as, if dust is allowed to remain 
on the road surface, the oil will not penetrate it because of the 
excessive fineness of its particles and a corresponding absence of 
voids. It has been my observation that where there are dust 
patdies the road will pick up, pan-cake fashion. A thorough re- 
moval of dust has a resulting benefit more important than the 
allaying of the dust nuisance in that the oil penetrates the surface 
and gradually forms a thin asphaltic crust which makes your road 
bed impervious to water. 

The resulting benefits of oil treatment of gravel roads, as I 
have observed them are an entire absence of dust and mud, a 
smooth pleasant surface to ride over and maintenance charges re- 
duced from 70 to 75 per cent. On the road before mentioned. 
Union avenue, where it was formerly sprinkled with water, at a 
cost in excess of what it now costs for oil, the road was always in 
a dusty or muddy condition and there constantly developed in- 
numerable circular depressions, commonly called "hen's nests." 
The maintenance charges on these four miles of road when 
sprinkled with water usually aggregated $1,000 per year. Dur- 
ing 1913-14 the maintenance charges, which included its prepara- 
tion for oil, would not exceed $40 per mile. The road has an ex- 
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cessively heavy automobile traffic and during the month of Au- 
gust, 1914, from six to eight teams, drawing two yards of gravel 
to a load, passed constantly over one section without materially 
destroying it. 

The gravel in the town of Saratoga Springs is of a very super- 
ior character, containing, if any, only a very slight admixture of 
clay. Since the use of oil was begun, we have been using for sur- 
facing work a very sharp gravel, one that does not readily bind. 
The oil, however, seems to supply the binder, and it knits readily 
into a smooth, hard surface. 

The necessary apparatus for oiling roads are a pressure dis- 
tributor and a horse sweeper, aggr^ating in cost about $750.00. 

An estimate of cost of oiling, based on the supposition that the 
town owns the necessary apparatus, and that the haul of oil and 
screening does not exceed two and one-half miles, would be, for a 
section 100 feet long and 12 feet wide, about as follows : 

Sweeping $ .06 

Oil, 40 gallons at 4^ cents per gallon 1 . 80 

Applying 20 

1-1/3 yds. screenings placed, at $1.50 per yard 2 . 00 

Total $4.00 

Cost per square yard 03 

We have never had any experience witii tiie use of oil on roads 
surfaced vdth shale, and if any of the gentlemen here have had 
anything to do with that I would very much like to hear from 
them, because we have in our county a great many sections where 
we have not gravel, and if any here have had any experience I 
would like to hear it. 

Me. Willson. — Mr. Howard of Franklin county has had 
considerable experience in oiling roads and I would like to hear 
from him. 

Mr. Ho ward. — We have applied some oil up in our county 
and my experience has been very similar to Mr. Hodgman's. I 
want to say that I went down to Saratoga this last surmner and 
went over Mr. Hodgman's roads that he had oiled. I think he 
has some of the finest gravel roads in the State of New York 
without any exception, and I think he has made a howling suc- 
cess of the oil proposition. 
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Two years ago we tried 40 per cent, oil and most of the work 
was macadam, the old town macadam roads, and some gravel. It 
did not meet with the success I had hoped for. I think it is a 
mistake, unless it is in some place where you want to use it sim- 
ply as a dust layer, and can renew it from time to time, to use a 
light oil. We have used No. 6 light cold oil, specified by the 
Highway Department, and Tarvia B. It is a fact tiiat we have 
got to do something to hold those old roads. We are making a 
mistake in every county in this State to keep building new town 
roads and letting the old roads go to pieces. As I have stated, 
we have used both Tarvia B and the asphaltic oils. Last year I 
used somewhere in the neighborhood of 25 carloads — not much — 
and this year we will have to do a good deal better to keep our 
roads. I am very much pleased with the results up there with 
Tarvia and asphaltic oils and I think that is all I can say on the 
subject. 

Me. Wulff- (of Westchester Co.). — May I ask Mr. Howard 
what his experience has been in regard to the use of Tarvia ? 

Mb. Howabd. — I would answer Mr. Wulff this way : Throiigh 
the Adirondacks I prefer the Tarvia. The Tarvia B seems to 
set up quicker. Now we used quite a lot of it, and through the 
woods I have used the cold system. In the lower part of the 
northern section we have used the distributor system of putting 
it on, but in order to cover the whole section we have used the 
patrolmen and have furnished them with the oil and got them 
to put it on. We found this, that up in the woods, where it is 
shady and where the moisture remains, that with tiie same blot- 
ter — we try to get a good sharp sand blotter — tiie Tarvia B sets 
up quicker and makes it better for tourists and travelers than the 
asphaltic does. In the open country, where the sun strikes it 
more, tiie asphaltic oil is just as satisfactory, but in the woods 
we find the Tarvia B is a good deal more satisfactory on that 
account. In these locations the asphaltic oil seems to mud up 
after rain and it takes a good deal longer to set after applied than 
does the Tarvia B. 

Me. Wulff. — The reason I asked the question, I have had 
experience with both the oil and Tarvia application, and have 
found that wherever the traffic is particularly heavy the Tarvia 
does not last as well as the asphalt application. I tiiink there is 
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no material difference where the traffic is similar, but where the 
traffic is heavy I do not think the Tarvia lasts as long for the 
reasons pointed out. It dries out much quicker on account of tiie 
sun, crystalizes and breaks up more quickly. 

Me. Wellson. — Mr. Nostrand, of Suffolk county, has had some 
experience — they have oiled a lot of roads down there — and I 
would like to have him tell us his experience. 

Me. Nosteand. — I came here more to get information than to 
give it, still such information as I have in connection with road 
work and tiie oiling proposition I will give. 

We use a great deal of oil on our dirt roads, and have found 
that in some sections the lighter asphaltic oil is better than the 
heavier oil ; that the heavy oil makes a surface that breaks up and 
flakes off with traffic We have heavy automobile traffic on a 
great many of our roads. We find that tiie 40 per cent, oil is 
better for the dirt road than the 60 per cent. oil. That is the 
result on the northern section of Long Island. On the south side 
we had a number of miles of road tiiat had been oiled and broken 
up under traffic and were full of holes. The town superintend- 
ent, Mr. Frank Downs, of Southampton, broke up that road with 
road plows and put on a small amount of gravel surface and 
re-oiled it, and the road now is in splendid condition and has 
been all summer. 

We have not had very much experience with the use of oil on 
gravel roads except around Shelter Island and one or two other 
places. I find there that the 60 per cent, oil works very well on 
gravel and holds itself in good shape. One thing I find in the 
use of oil on dirt roads, especially where oil has been used and 
holes develop, it is no use at all to fill those holes with clay, vrith 
loam or with any other material we can find excepting gravel 
and oil. If on our dirt roads that have been oiled and have a 
good hard surface we fill up any small or even large holes vrith 
gravel and sand, that gravel and sand sets in shape, irons down, 
and the road is in very good shape. The same thing applies 
vrith the gravel road. I asked Mr. Willson, or Mr. Buck, or both 
of them, I think, if there was anybody in the room who could 
give any experience in this particular in the matter of macadam 
roads, town roads, not State roads. In the town of East Hamp- 
ton we have about sixteen miles of macadam road that has been 
built anywhere from ten to fifteen years. That also has been 
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oiled a number of times, dirt put on it and sand put on it, and I 
i?7anted to say that in all work there on the Island where we have 
tried oil, shortly after, within as short a time as possible — prob- 
ably within two or three hours after — we have applied sand and 
gravel screenings. We find that especially on dirt roads the sand 
seems to have the effect of nailing down the oil in the ground. 

But going back to the roads tiiat I was speaking of at East 
Hampton, I wanted to hear if any better method could be sug- 
gested by the coimty superintendents than those we have used 
there. With us, the macadam roads have a very good foundation ; 
the surface having been oiled, has grown up above that foundation, 
and is full of holes of all sorts of sizes. My recommendation to 
the town board and to the town superintendent of that town is to 
sweep off that road, oil it, and put on gravel and sand screenings, 
even it up, and then re-oil the surface; and that is what we pro- 
pose to do, Tmless we can find something better, and if there is 
any gentleman here who can give any information on tiiat subject 
I will be very glad to have it. 

Me. Cregieb (of Schenectady Co.). — We have a small case 
that would be on tie line of Mr. Nostrand^s, and perhaps the prac- 
tice we adopted might be of some use to him. In the fall of 1913 
we resurfaced with town macadam a short section of road imme- 
diately outside tlie city of Schenectady. In fact, it is one of the 
peculiar conditions we have around through the city. This piece 
of town road connects the city pavement with a State road that 
extends further into the country. This road was badly cut up 
with pot-holes. The cost of resurfacing had been about $500, and 
we only had about six months' use of it It seemed to be an 
extravagance to again resurface it, so I had the patrolmen sweep 
the holes clean, using some of t^e equipment the Maintenance De- 
partment were using. We purchased 90 per cent, asphalt, filled 
the holes a little scant with three-fourths stone, bound the stone 
with asphalt, and brought to grade with stone chips. You see, 
we were reversing the usual procedure in the ordinary patching 
of macadam roads. The result was very satisfactory, and, going 
over the road perhaps two weeks after it was completed, it was 
impossible to find a patch; the dust on the road had covered the 
entire surface of the patching and road alike, so that there was 
not a patch discernible. I think perhaps Mr. Nostrand's case 
oould be met in that way, and I think it would be cheaper to use 
that method than the method of oiling twice. 
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Me. Willson. — I would like to hear something from Mr. 
Bogardus regarding his experience in the oiling of town highways. 

Me. Booaedus (of Onondaga Co.). — I don't know that we 
have used oiling in town highway work, but we have used it on 
our county road system as a matter of maintenance and we have 
had about the same experience set forth by the other gentlemen. 
We used No. 6 asphaltic oil and the Tarvia side by side last year 
as an experiment. Both did well, so far as we were able to judge, 
at the end of the season. The working results the coming spring 
will show whether the stuff is good for anything the second year. 
We were somewhat in doubt about it. Of course it will be of some 
advantage, but how great an advantage we are undecided. 

Me. Willson. — I would also like to hear from Mr. Seaman, 
who has a wide experience with oiling of roads through Nassau 
county. 

Mb. Seaman. — Mr. Chairman, I don't know as I can add any- 
thing at all to what has been said. We have some town macadam 
roads, old water bound macadam that were constructed back in 
1898. Those roads have been repaired from time to time until 
a few years ago we began the system of oiling, and now we have 
some macadam roads that were built back in 1898 that are in 
better condition than those the State built in 1908, I guess, or 
after. From our experience in filling these little pot-holes referred 
to, I think the better way is to use the same material in repairing 
as the road is made of, that is, on a gravel road you should use 
gravel. We have a good many miles of Peekskill gravel roads and 
we have had very good success in treating the Peekskill gravel in 
asphaltic oil, the same as we do with the macadam, only on the 
Peekskill gravel roads as a blotter in covering the oil we use our 
native heavy sand, which has given very good results, and in some 
cases where now the Peekskill gravel roads have had two or three 
years' treatment with this heavy oil, one treatment each year, 
many people now in driving over the roads think they are macadam 
roads. And we tried it on our macadam roads and have patrol- 
men watch every few miles of road, to try and keep these little 
pot-holes filled with broken stone and heavy asphaltic oil. We 
really have used a considerable amount of both the Tarvia and 
asphaltic oil and have found that always the heavy asphaltic oil 



gives the best results and it is worth the increased expense to get 
the heavy oil. We do not really use the light oil 

Me. Hodgman. — Mr. Chairman, I think I omitted something 
about our method of repairing oil and gravel roads that perhaps 
might be of interest. We get about three yards of screened gravel, 
which we heat We mix that with about forty gallons of No. 6 
standard asphaltic oil. That is shoveled over on a board as you 
would shovel over concrete. We usually keep about thirty or 
thirty-five yards on hand, and after rain storms we load that in 
wagons and go over the road and wherever depressions show by 
water standing we fill the hole with that. Traffic goes on and in 
thirty-six hours you would not know that the road had been 
patched at all. It seems to set up well. I have known a volume 
of thirty yards to stand nearly all summer. 

Mb. Willson. — Mr. Hodgman, do you put the mixture of the 
oil and gravel into the holes when the water is there, when it is 
wet? 

Me. Hodgman. — Yes. 

Me. Willson. — Do you sweep out the water or just dump the 
mixture in ? 

Me. Hodgman. — We slush it out. 

Me. Seaman. — I beg to differ with the gentleman. I think 
the water should be swept out tiioroughly and the hole should be 
perfectly dry before this mixing method which he speaks of is 
put in. We have used this so-called mixing method, only instead 
of the gravel we use the broken stone quite a bit. But the great 
objection to that is unless you are very careful and if the little 
patch that you put on is a little above it is quite apt to make a 
bump instead of a hole, and that bump will make another hole 
just beyond, and we really found that it is much cheaper and has 
given just as good results to just sweep out the hole, have it 
perfectly dry and then give it a little coat of heavy oil, if the 
hole is not very deep, and then fill it in with stone and with the 
ordinary hand pounder you can ram the stone in and smooth the 
surface up. In using the mixing method if you are not very care- 
ful it will make a bump. 
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Mb. Willson. — As I understand Mr. Hodgman, they have 
done this work up there in the manner in which he speaks. Per- 
sonally, I would be inclined to agree with Mr. Seaman that per- 
haps it would be better to get tiie water out of the hole first, but 
what are we going to do with a fellow who has put it in in that 
condition and gotten good results? Perhaps Mr. Hodgman will 
explain it to us. 

Mb. Hodgman. — I think it might possibly be better to sweep 
the water out, but I imagine the men would not take the trouble 
to do it. With the water there you can find out where it needs the 
material, and the results have been satisfactory. 

Mb. Willson. — Now, may I be permitted to ask a question ? 
Of course we all assume — some of us — to know a lot about 
roads, yet we have to ask questions after all. In the filling in of 
these pot-holes, as you call them, is there anybody that takes the 
pains, instead of filling the holes, to trim the edge and have it 
so that you get a uniform thickness of stone on a square edge 
and bring it up to grade in that way ? It strikes me that if you 
were putting stone into a round-bottomed hole like that, it would 
not be as likely to set as if you square up the edge and trim it 
up and fill it to grade. Wouldn't it have a tendency to set better 
than if you didn't take the pains to do that ? What do you think 
about it ? 

Me, HoiKfHAN. — I don't think on a gravel road that would be 
the proper thing to do. We go over the road, the holes are filled 
and the aliovel is drawn across the patch. That is about all 
we do and we get very good results. 

Mr. Willson. — I am a great believer in the idea that eventu- 
ally — and it is at the present time — the maintenance of roads is 
the great problem that concerns us ; and I am a believer in this, that 
when any town or any county, or the State of New York, spends 
$500, $1,000, $5,000 or $10,000, as you please, in the improve- 
ment o£ a mile of road — it doesn't matter whether town, county 
or State — they have made an investment in the first instance in 
that particular improvement. Now it strikes me that provision 
should he made whereby that investment already made by the town, 
county or State, as the case may be, may be protected, that it 
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State for this purpose. The convicts were anxious to get out, were 
willing to work, the towns almost wholly provided transportation 
for the men, and the table delicacies of butter, eggs, milk, etc., as 
requested in return for the labor, and the mutual interchange 
worked well. I so reported to you, and during the winter of 
1913-1914 plans were made by the town officials and myself for 
greater extension of the convict labor on roads work. At a monthly 
meeting of the town superintendents held in Auburn, January 22, 
1914, the question was brought up and the towns of Brutus, Sen- 
nett, Owasco, Sterling, Throop, Niles, Fleming, Ira and Ledyard 
signified their desire for convict labor, Brutus and Owasco to begin 
about April 15 and the others in May. This was followed up by 
petitions to the warden for convicts. 

It soon became apparent that there was to be a radical differ- 
ence in the method of apportioning the work and managing the 
convict labor, and I was so notified in a letter from the warden 
of the prison under date of April 28. 

In the previous year I had found some reluctance from some 
of the towns to take the men and I had urged and even carried 
convicts back and forth in my car to help the work, and, of course, 
knew that Warden Kattigan was willing to put men out only 
under his own rules and with surroundings satisfactory to him. 
I was merely a helper in the work, but I was a helper in promoting 
the work. Our board of supervisors decided to build some county 
roads under section 320-a of the Highway Law. Unfortunately, 
the vote on the question in the board was almost along party 
lines, a few of the Democratic county members voting for it, but 
largely passed by a party vote. The enacting resolution passed 
the board April 15, 1914. In 320-a is an authority for the use 
of convict labor on county roads. From this can possibly be 
derived a reason for the refusal, as mentioned later, of letting 
the convicts work on macadam roads. 

(The board has just passed an appropriation for the same 
amount as last year for county roads by a majority of six more 
than we had last year.) 

Later I was informed that a gang of convicts were going to 
Fleming under a new aramgement whereby the State was going 
to pay for the teams and that two local men were to be appointed as 
guards, and the town superintendent asked me to come out and line 
up and advise on the road they proposed improving, and I did so. 

Soon after, the town superintendent of Throop told me that 
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he had been informed that if he would get certain influential 
parties to intercede for him he could get the convicts and the 
money to pay for the teams and for the extra guards, the town 
furnishing the butter, quarters, etc., but that they would not be 
allowed to work on the macadam road, which was the big item in 
the proposed work of that town for 1914. There was a delay over 
this point, the work being then in process, till the macadam was 
finished, when the convicts went out and did very effective work 
on about four miles of old style, load-in-a-place gravel, the teams 
for which were paid for by the State, and some concrete bridge 
work of which they materially reduced the cost. 

The spring meeting in Ira had produced considerable argument 
as to which road should be improved by macadam as the main work 
of 1914, finally determined as the road north from the village. 
The tovni superintendent of Ira phoned me one day that he was 
told he could get convicts and money for four teams a day if he 
would build a gravel road running west from the village. But 
the superintendent said that he was going to follow out the board's 
orders and build the north road. I told him to take the convicts 
and build both roads and he did, using the convicts on the gravel 
road and paid labor on the macadam. 

With each camp two extra guards were hired, local men in the 
town. 

The tovm of Scipio had made application for convict labor but 
while the decision was pending a discussion arose between two of 
the local officials with the result that in the end no labor was 
furnished to this town. 

The tovm of Niles also made application and paid several visits 
to the prison, endeavoring to get men but were unable to do so 
until the season was so far advanced that it was considered inad- 
visable to wait any longer and a gang of Italians was hired to do 
the work which it had been hoped would be done by convicts. 

Cato was one of the towns which had in an application for 
convict labor. After a time a gang of convicts was furnished, but 
no money for teams. 

The applications from Sterling, Sennett and Owasco, filed in 
February, fell by the wayside. 

There is another side of the question that requires considerable 
care in deciding, and that I approach with diffidence. Without 
doubt the men and money enabled the town of Throop to place 
over four miles of gravel that would not otherwise have been built. 
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Without doubt the men and money enabled the West Ira road to 
be built, that would not have been done without this help. With- 
out doubt the men and money enabled the town of Brutus to do 
much more grading on the Elbridge road than could have been 
done without them. Without doubt the men and money enabled 
Fleming to do more and better work than they could have done 
without them. But there are two questions. There should be a 
benefit not only to the roads through convict labor but to the men 
themselves. The year before the men were willing to work, and 
if we only worked eight hours they were willing to regulate that 
time with a longer nooning so that we could get nearer the ten 
hours from the hired teams. Last year they could walk a half or 
three-quarters of a mile to their work ; this year they had to have 
a team to bring them to work and to take them back for a warm 
dinner and bring them back to work and take them home again. 
The ordinary road workman carried his dinner; this year the 
convicts had to have a hot one, and they wanted Saturday a half 
day and other time off to play ball, etc. The root of the matter 
was less inclination to work. Instance in Oato: they assigned 
eight men to shovel dirt into two wagons on the grading. Instead 
of all getting around the wagon and hurrying it off, they divided 
into two gangs of four men each and each gang loaded only its 
own wagon. 

A gang was furnished the town of Ira, but the manner in which 
the work was managed made it rather expensive. It cost the town 
for rent, supplies for convicts, etc., $722.37. This included fifty 
cents a day for one of the guards, who wanted that much more 
than what the State allowed, and the town officials were convinced 
that it was best to pay this $50 for 100 days to keep the convicts. 
The town superintendent was building lie two sections and spent 
most of his time on the macadam road. I do not know how much 
the State paid for team labor, four teams from July to October. 
If the guard's time was right and the teams worked every day the 
guard did, then the team bill would be high. They built slightly 
over a mile of road, did considerable grading, but that is expensive 
work for gravel road, not laid in courses, no shoulder and not 
rolled. 

In Ledyard the men worked well and good reports only came 
from there. 

Then there was another factor that was important this year. 
In 1913 it was almost impossible to get laborers for road work. 
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Certainly the convicts took no man's job away from him who 
wanted to work. This year labor was plenty and though Cayuga 
county did more road work than the year before, even finding it 
necessary to gather together in Auburn gangs of fifteen and twenty 
men for eadi of Aurelius, Niles, Ira and Scipio jobs, yet labor was 
often looking for work Convict labor should be so handled that 
it takes no man's job away from him but merely affords labor for 
additional road work that probably would not have been done with- 
out such help. The limits of the road work that can be done are 
boundless. The work done is limited by the money available to 
pay for it, and convict labor should merely increase the amount 
of work done. 

Now, I believe in convict labor on highways as a means of bene- 
fiting the convicts themselves, that the man after months or years 
inside, put out in the open, hardens up his muscles, gets a healthy 
color and gets the spirit which comes from feeling that he can 
earn an honest living by labor and that not every man's hand is 
against him. But they are a class that you don't have to tell very 
often to " take it easy," that if you will give them an inch they 
will take a mile, and, as I take it, the benefit of the work on the 
convict is lost if he goes out on the work to loaf along and not do 
as much as the paid laborer after the days of hardening up are 
over. I am in sympathy with the convicts. I desire their uplift 
and a straight life after their release, but I dislike going to ex- 
tremes. I believe I am more truly the convict's friend if I help 
him to be able to earn rather than to give. The prisons are places 
of punishment and should be run, as far as possible, so as to 
reform. This requires discipline and the 1913 plan of letting men 
out on the road at their request and as a reward helps both sides. 
Even then it is the disposition of some of these chosen ones to 
abuse their opportunities. Somewhere between the two extremes, 
punishment and privilege, is a happy medium for the care and 
control of convicts. In that medium I believe highway labor has 
an important place. It should involve the honor system and be 
applicable to men who have already served much of their time, 
but it should be approached as a business proposition, as work, 
not as a summer picnic. 

Convict labor on roads can be made a good thing I It was a good 
thing in 1913, but as handled in Cayuga county in 1914 I have 
very serious doubts of its utility, of its having enough advantage 
to balance its disadvantage. 
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Mb. Willson. — It strikes me that possibly the gentleman mis- 
understood the request As I remember, the question to be disr 
cussed was the benefits of prison labor upon town highways, and 
it seems to me that the gentleman really forgot to refer to that 
subject in his paper. It may be I misunderstood him. There 
were some other gentlemen here who were to discuss this matter. 
I would like to hear from Mr. Howard of Franklin county. 

Mb. Howabd. — Some of us have been trying and fighting to 
get prison labor used on the highways, and in Franklin county 
this year we have had, after much work, twenty convicts on an 
average working upon the highways. 

We had a road we could not get into our county system. There 
were only a few miles in Franklin, the balance in Clinton, and 
the town did not feel able to go on and spend a lot of money on 
that road. The warden, Mr. Trombly, told me he was going to 
send us twenty prisoners and what it would be necessary for the 
town to furnish and do. He said the guards and the men he 
intended to send had not had any experience in highway work and 
suggested that we arrange with the town superintendent to have 
someone who had had some experience in the work to work along 
with them and look after it. Those men came up there and they 
worked. They were soft and green, but they got along and the 
result is that we have a lot of work done on that stretch of road. 
They have ditched, they have graded and they have drawn the 
gravel on. If we don't like the way it is done we can fix it up to 
suit ourselves, but the material is tiiere and it hasn't cost us any- 
thing. We got along in peace and harmony and the people were 
perfectly satisfied. One man escaped and I understand they have 
captured him since. 

I believe, gentlemen, in convict labor ; I believe it is a help, and 
I believe it not only helps the towns to get improved a lot of roads 
they could not otherwise improve at the time, but I believe from a 
humane standpoint it is a proper thing to do and I believe that 
Judge Eiley to-day is entitled to a whole lot of credit in his admin- 
istration of that one thing. 

One thing that happened up there was a little unpleasant for 
me, but I don't know as I have a right to have a grouch about it 
It happened and I have let it go. A lady up there, a camper on 
the lake, a wealthy lady, took quite an interest in the convicts and 
on the 4th of July she gave a little entertainment for than. She 
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was up there and I went up with Mr. Oick and the foreman said 
to me, "Mr. Howard, we wish to do certain things/^ It was 
about a line, and I got out and this lady came along and said to 
one of the guards, " Well, I see you have got an addition." And 
that isn't all. He said, ^^ Madam, that isn't one of our boys; that 
is a highway official'^ 

Mb. Willson. — We have several gentlemen here who have had 
experience with prisoners on the roads. I would like to hear f r<»n 
Mr. Murray of Warren county. 

Me. Mubbay. — In our county last year, in the town in which I 
live, we heard about the convicts and we made up our minds that 
we would try and get some. We made an application and got 
twenty-five men. They came with their tools and we furnished a 
place on the fair ground for them. They had one guard. We had 
a street in our town that needed heavy grading, something which 
we would never have done if we had not had the convicts. We 
had them there three months, not the twenty-five men, but an 
average of fifteen men* We hired, I think, four teams of the local 
men. We furnished the eggs and the butter, and when we got 
through we had about a mile of road which was graded wider than 
the average road in the town. We had a bill of $721 for team 
hire, which the State paid. The cost which the town of Warrens- 
burg paid for the fifteen men for the three months was $72, which 
covered the price of butter and ^gs. We never had any trouble 
with them. They were men with terms of anywhere from five to 
seven years and all had probably a year to serve. They were there 
to get their work done and while I don't think any of them hurt 
themselves they did a fair day's work in each case. We had some 
of the work done in the main street where there were ladies and 
children passing, and in all the time they were there there was 
only one convict — and he had to be spoken to only once — who 
made any remark or did anything that any lady or anyone could 
take exception to. The guard immediately sent him back to the 
camp; he stayed there a day or two and came back. These men 
used to come down to the village without any guard and do little 
errands and if they met anyone they would step out of the road. 
Of course there was a good deal of opposition and statements that 
they were taking bread from honest men's mouths, but the fellows 
who were saying that wouldn't have worked anyway. 
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In another case, in the town of Hagae, we had a road that w^it 
up a steep mountain. The grade was such that it was impossible 
for an automobile to go over it By making a straight line of 
about a mile we could eliminate this grade. Supervisor O^Connor 
of the town got in touch with Superintendent Biley, who s^it the 
men down there with two guards, one a young man who had got 
some experience in road work and the other an old fellow who had 
been in the prison service a number of years and liked to have his 
own way, as we all do. They sent the prisoners in the wilderness, 
six miles from the nearest house. Th^re were about fifteen of 
them. Of course, they didn't like it and they kicked among them- 
selves, and the guard didn't like it — there wasn't enough going 
on — so one day he packed up his prisoners and took them back to 
the other end of the road, about three miles, and said he wasn't 
going to stay in a place like that Supervisor O'Connor got in 
touch with Warden Homer and in less than twenty-four hours that 
guard and the prisoners were back where they started from and 
told to stay there. They made there about a mile and a quarter 
of new road through the Adirondack wilderness. I have not the 
figures of what it cost, but it was a little more than usual because 
the appropriation was exhausted and in order to get this work 
done the town of Hague agreed to pay the expenses and upkeep 
of the prisoners if they would leave them there, and that mixed 
up the cost account 

I want to say that from our dealings up there with the Prison 
Department and the convict labor we believe it is a success. It 
does a kind of work that never would be done otherwise, heavy 
grading and things like that, and it does not deprive anyone of a 
livelihood because we do our regular work with our paid force and 
this is something extra that we have not the money to do and 
without convict labor we could not have done. And in all our 
experience, as I said before, we have nothing but praise for Super- 
intendent Riley and also Warden Homer of Comstock prison, in 
Washington county. I think my friend Mr. Richards had a little 
experience with Warden Homer in Washington county. If there 
are any questions I would be glad to ansv^er them, if they don't 
go too deep. 

Me. Riohabds (of Washington county). — (Gentlemen, I would 
like to say a good word for the prison work. If you are thinking 
about getting prison labor on the roads you want to take into c<m- 
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sideration the location and the kind of work yon hava If you are 
going into the macadam proposition on a town road and you have 
to have an expensive plant and very many teams or much machin- 
ery, or if you have to have skilled men, you want to forget this 
prison labor proposition because it will only be in your way. The 
county road that was just laid a week or so ago, the Fort Ann- 
Comstock coimty road, was put ahead on our list so as to give the 
supervisors of our county a chance to bid on this road, using a 
new section of the Highway Law and convict labor, and I figured 
that the best we could do, giving us the men we wanted on that 
road, would be a two-year proposition on a five-mile road. Now, 
in a case like that you would have to get a plant together, get good 
superintendents and good foremen, and that would put the over- 
head expense up so that that road would have cost $8,600 a mile. 
It was let for $7,600. Now, if the work you have in mind is more 
manual labor and common work, then your convict labor comes in. 
I am speaking for our section of the State, where we look to the 
prison at Comstock. This prison is different from other prisons 
because they have men there who have nearly completed their 
course of instruction in the university and they donH want to run 
away. They have only one guard to about twenty men and the 
only thing about them is they don't want to work. I saw one gang 
take about three months to build a quarter of a mile of macadam 
road. They were building it just the way they wanted to, had a 
grand good time and nobody cared. But if you have got to hire 
teams, plant and skilled laborers for any of your work then you 
might better hire your Italians and go ahead and do your work 
and get out, but if it is a case of manual labor and you can get 
your men, you want to get your men and then don't fret about it; 
don't let anybody bother you ; keep away from it so you won't see 
it and go back maybe once a month and you will find quite a little 
done ; they will save your towns and county a whole lot of money 
and you will be glad you had them. 

Mb. WrLi^ON. — I think Mr. Hodgman of Saratoga county has 
had some prison labor there during the past year. 

Mb. Hodgman. — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:' I don't know 
why anybody should kick about getting something for nothing. 
They always told me that was a hard thing to do. We had a few 
prisoners in Saratoga county last summer and had a section of 
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about a mile and a half of road lying on the border of the lake 
which had been almost entirely destroyed by wave action. The 
whole highway fund in that town, which has about a hundred 
miles of road, including the aid received from the State, was about 
$3,000. The proposition was beyond us. I made a request on 
Superintendent Eiley for convicts from Great Meadow prison. 
They came on the 24th day of July, twenty-three of them and two 
guards. They allowed us three teams. We built a retaining wall 
of dry field stone 3% feet high, 2^^ feet thick, and raised the road 
about 18 inches, and we surfaced 2,600 feet with gravel at a cost 
to the town for butter, eggs and milk of about seventeen cents a 
day per man. The only criticism that I have is this, and it prob- 
ably has been the experience of some of these other gentlemen: 
We blocked out work for twenty-three men for about three months. 
Most of these men are shortrterm men. Within ten days of the 
arrival of the gang one or two men's terms expired and they went 
away. On the 13th day of September we only had five left, the 
terms of the others had all expired and they were not replaced by 
other men. One other criticism I might make would be that they 
do not work any harder than they have to with the guard acting 
as foreman of the work, but I sometimes think that if the guards 
simply acted as guards and th« prison authorities would allow us 
to put a foreman in and work the men as we would laborers paid 
by the day perhaps we might get more work. We got a lot of 
work, though, 2,700 feet of pretly good road, that would have 
been impossible for the town to have done itself. I am heartily 
in favor of it and I think the Legislature should make an appro- 
priation twice as large as last winter. In my county ten or a 
dozen towns want to make requests for prison labor. 

Mb. Coleman. — We have endeavored to use some prison labor 
and I went to Warden Ratigan of Auburn prison alone and asked 
for prisoners and he agreed to send them to me and asked me to go 
back and arrange for a place to store the prisoners. I went back 
to Cortland and didn't hurry myself about making the arrange- 
ments and received a telephone call wanting to know if I wanted 
him to send on those prisoners, if I really intended to use them. 
In fact, I had a second call from the warden, but the conditions 
were such as to make it impossible to use the prisoners to advan- 
tage. We had to do the work in small pieces, had to stop from 
time to time owing to other things, so I could not use them. But 
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Prison Department without any request except going in person to 
the warden and asking for them. 

Mb. Willson. — I think Mr. Mace of Clinton county has had 
quite a number of prisoners on the town roads. Would you mind 
telling us something of your experience ? 

Mb. Mace. — In 1910 I first brought the subject of using prison 
labor on our town highways before the convention, asking at that 
time that there might be some way in which the Highway Com- 
mission and the Prison Commission might get together and bring 
out this labor in building our town highways, thereby helping the 
poor towns to build roads which they could not otherwise afford 
to build, and by so doing build up the character and manhood of 
the convicts themselves. 

The great question at ifliat time was, " Could it be made profit- 
able ? '^ And I must confess that as I looked into the faces of the 
gentlemen of the convention I could not get even a look of sym- 
pathy, excepting a favorable nod, now and then, from Dayton, 
Bogardus, McClintook and a few others. I could see, however, 
that the rest of my friends felt very sorry for me that I had 
chosen such a mooted subject. I want to say that within the last 
five years that question has been settled. Prison labor has been 
and is being used to the greatest advantage in building town roads 
that otherwise could not have been built 

It has accomplished far more than the building of roads. I 
want to say right here that more important than any road building 
is the rebuilding of the characters of these men. It is thus solv- 
ing one of the greatest problems of the State. We hear so much 
these days about prison reform, from the chain gangs of the 
southern states to the wholesale pardoning by Governor Blease, 
that we get tired of the thing. The greatest reform ever given to 
man is hard work out in the open air and sunshine, and the great- 
est breeder of melancholia is idleness, especially so when confined 
indoors. Let us then remember, with our great enthusiasm for 
more and better roads to be built with this class of labor, that the 
important thing is not the road but the man. 

The states in which convict labor has been or is at present em- 
ployed are Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
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Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin, and from all these states 
oomes a unanimous report in favor of convict labor on town high- 
ways. All agree that the best results are derived by putting the 
convicts on their honor, using them in gangs of from 25 to 60 
men, usually without armed guards. Where this has been tried it 
has been proven that less than one per cent, attempt escape. It 
has been reported that the men work with an energy and zeal never 
before equalled and that the quantity of work performed has been 
tripled. 

It has also been proven that highway work is particularly 
adapted to the needs of the convict, and this is one of the com- 
paratively few fields in which his labor is not brought into com- 
petition with free labor. In my own county I found this to be 
true, that instead of competing with free labor itAecomes a benefit 
We had several gangs working at different points throughout the 
county last season. All of them were working on roads that the 
towns could not afford to improve on account of the expensive cuts 
and fills that were necessary to make. This required the hiring 
and using of more or less free labor that otherwise would not have 
been used. 

According to the Superintendent of Prisons, during the past 
year more than twenty squads, of about twenty-five men each, have 
been engaged in the construction of town highways of this State. 
More than seven hundred convicts have been assigned to such 
work. The Legislature twenty years ago authorized the employ- 
ment in highway construction of not to exceed three hundred con- 
victs within a radius of thirty miles of each prison. The limit as 
to number and distance was removed by the Legislature, so that 
convicts may now be employed on any of the highways of the 
State. 

We had several gangs working in the county last year of from 
16 to 25 men each. All of them were out on their honor. The 
Prison Department furnished some tents for quarters, while in 
other towns the town provided houses that were vacant along the 
highway. The towns usually furnished the men milk, butter and 
vegetables, and the Prison Department paid the other expenses. 
I think it no more than right that the town or county getting the 
benefit of this labor should meet some part of the expense. I also 
think the board of supervisors of each county should designate 
what roads are to be improved by convict labor, improving such 
roads as cannot be built as county or State roads and yet are of 
such importance as to warrant their repair. To illustrate this, we 
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have just such a road in my own county, starting at the village of 
Dannemora, where Clinton prison is located, and running to Lyon 
Mountain and Chateaugay Lake. This town has never received 
a mile of county or State road, and is too poor to make large out- 
lays for the improvement of town highways, as one-half of the 
town is owned by the State, so that they receive little or no tax 
from the same. Convict labor could be started on this road in 
front of the prison gate and continued until the road is completed. 
This road is composed of heavy grades and very stony grading — 
an ideal road to use convict labor on, as the convicte could be 
housed at the prison until the road was repaired to a distance that 
would be too far to transport the men. 

To get the best results from convict labor a keeper should be 
sent from the Prison Department to look after the convicts, camp, 
etc., see that the proper discipline is carried out, that proper treat- 
ment be given the men, that close attention to their quarters and 
their upkeep be given, to preserve order and prevent the escape 
of any disposed to attempt it. Second, they should be provided 
with a foreman, and on this man depends more than anything else 
whether your convict road gang is a success or a failure. I think 
he should be appointed either by the Highway Commission or the 
town board, and be imder the supervision of the Highway Com- 
mission. A man to fill this position requires special experience 
in dealing with this class of labor. He must be a practical road 
man, a man who will inspire confidence among the men, strict yet 
just, whose business it is to govern the men and see that every- 
thing runs smoothly and that efficient service is obtained. He 
should not be afraid to step down into the ditch, and take hold of 
the work himself, if necessary, to show the men what needs doing 
and how best to do it If you will place such a man at the head of 
each convict road gang to take charge of the work, I assure you 
convict labor on our town highways will be a great success, both 
in building better roads for the towns and by building better citi- 
zens for the State. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Hill of Washington and Warden 
Tynan of Colorado, who are authorities on the use of prison labor 
on highways, that when the same is handled with a proper fore- 
man, and the prisoners placed on their honor, used and cared for 
well, that they will equal or give more work per day than the 
average citizen employed in such work 

There are many advantages I could point out in the use of 
convict labor on our town highways, but time will not permit. I 
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will just touch on the fact that after being so used the men are 
better fitted to take their place in the world when given their 
liberty. I also think they should receive some extra compensa- 
tion as an incentive for good work performed, either in having 
their sentence shortened or a certain percentage paid them over 
and above their keep, this to be given the man when his term 
expires, to start him again in the world, or if he has dependents 
upon him, to be sent to them, never losing sight of the fact that 
it is not so much the road we want to benefit as the man. And 
with the splendid results we have been able to accomplish in the 
past year with convict labor on our highways without the incen- 
tive mentioned, I leave it to you to judge what would be the 
results if these suggestions were carried out. 

I think there could be thousands of dollars saved to the coun- 
ties of this State if there was a plant erected at Clinton prison 
to make reinforced concrete culvert pipe from iron ore tailings 
from Lyon Mountain, and furnished to the towns at the actual 
cost of production. 

I wish to say in closing that the work performed by convict 
labor in my county the past year was very satisfactory. Several 
miles of road was built and resurfaced with gravel, and some very 
large cuts and fills were made. I believe that Mr. Willson, Mr. 
Buck and Mr. Gick went over sections of this work, and will bear 
me out in the statement that the convicts were very efficient in 
performing the work. There was no drunkenness or trouble of 
any kind in any of the camps. 

I believe the Highway Commission and the Prison Commission 
should work together and in harmony in bringing out this labor 
on our town highways. I have known Mr. Eiley, Superintendent 
of Prisons, for several years. I know him to be very mucli inter- 
ested and a firm believer in the use of convict labor on highways. 
I believe he has done, and stands ready to do, all in his power to 
open up the iron doors of our prisons and penitentiaries and 
bring out this labor, that the State owns and must care for, and 
place it in the building of our town highways. 

Mr. Willson. — Another gentleman, Mr. Simonds, of Essex 
county, has had some experience with convict labor. 

Mb. Simonds. — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: This is the 
first year we have had any convict labor in our county. We had 
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several gangs, three of them. They did some work on the road 
from EKzabethtown to Keeseville, through a very wild, stony 
part of oiir country. The towns were very poor there, and did not 
have the money to go ahead and fix the road as it ought to be. 
The convicts did some work there, also in Ticonderoga and over 
in Minerva. I can say I believe that it is a good thing to have 
them out, and not only for the men — it is really a help to the 
towns. 

I did not come here with any expectation of speaking, and I 
will have to be excused. 

Mb. Willson. — Is there anybody else who cares to say any- 
thing? 

Mb. Chables H. Hess (taxpayer). — I am a taxpayer in the 
town of Spafford, in the county of Onondaga. 

The one phase that was not touched upon until Mr. Mace spoke 
is the extra compensation given to convicts. I believe that in 
that point lies the success of the entire movement^ and I want 
to stand here as a man who will not willingly participate in 
exploiting a man who is helpless. I believe that tiie wealthy State 
of New York is able to pay for the work they are having done. 
I believe that the upbuilding of the man is tiie principal thing, 
but I do not believe that the character of any man is being helped 
by being conscious that he is being exploited and robbed of the 
results of his labor day by day by the town in which he lives or 
in the State that has, because of some misdeed of his, incarcerated 
him, made of him a convict. I believe that when we consider 
this aspect of the question we are too manly to stand face to face 
with a man who is down and out and take from him, from his wife 
and from his children that were dependent upon his e£Forts for a 
livelihood before he made the mistake or committed the crime 
that he did, I do not believe it is just to the children, I do not 
believe it is just to the wife, I do not believe it is just to our 
great Empire State to take from those who are in our power that 
which the good Lord has given them. Take them out into the 
open, give them the fresh air, give them an opportunity to work, 
and then take that which is given to them as just compensation 
to be held for them until they are discharged, or take it and give 
it to those who are suffering — the bread-winner is not able to 
give them that which they have a right to expect. 
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I wish to rise in support of the argument presented by the 
gentleman, Mr. Mace. It is splendid, and when I think of the 
fact that in every avenue of life we have been making progress, 
but yet we are harking away back to Rome in our penal statutes 
and in our penitentiaries. It is the building of character that is 
the important thing, so that when a man leaves the penitentiary, 
when he leaves the prison, he can go forth as a man who knows 
that he has had his just deserts. I would like to see the locks 
taken off every jail and such a sense of honor and such a strength 
of character brought into those inmates that they would not leave 
if they could, because they are getting what is coming to them. 
I visited Auburn prison last summer to see a supervisor who was 
confined there. He told me he was not lonesome there, as there 
were thirteen other supervisors to keep him company. (Laughter.) 

I believe that the suggestion advanced by Mr. Mace is splendid, 
and I cannot see that any more effective action could be taken 
than if this body of men here, this convention, would register by 
resolution their opinion that those men who are making the roads, 
who are doing the work that the towns are not able to pay for at 
the full per diem ratio of pay, that these men should have some- 
thing and not send them out into the world with the feeling that 
'^ The State in which I live has robbed me, and I made that 
road." I believe, as I said, that this body of men could give an 
impetus to the idea of reimbursing the men who do that work. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Diehl. — Mr. Chairman, I would just like to add one 
word to what Mr. Mace has said. We have not had experience in 
Erie county with the State's prisoners but we have had experience 
with the county prisoners from the Erie county penitentiary. We 
haven't worked them on the roads but we have worked them on 
the Erie county farm and the work they have done there has a 
direct bearing on some of the fundamental principles underlying 
this convict labor. Incidentally I would say that the result has 
been so f avord^le that we want to work them on the roads in Erie 
county but according to the present law it is impossible to do so. 
They do it in Onondaga county due to a special act, and our board 
of supervisors have directed the county attorney to prepare an 
amendment to the statute (which he has done) which will permit 
the use of county penitentiary prisoners on the roads in any county 
in the State. 
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Now I want to differ in some particulars with some of the 
speakers, that is in relation to the skilled labor. They say that if 
you want ordinary labor, use a convict, but if you want skilled 
labor convicts are not available. Just to illustrate I would say 
that out in Erie county we have a farm of 448 acres about seven- 
teen miles east of Buffalo and on that farm has been erected a 
concrete^steel building 200 feet long, which we call a detention 
home, which will accommodate one hundred men, constructed of 
concrete blocks, and not one bit of labor on that building is free 
labor, every bit convict labor from start to finish. The entire 
grounds have been piped for gas and without one bit of labor 
except convict labor. An ice house has been constructed entirely 
by convict labor and the ice has been cut and placed in the ice 
house by the convicts. The county institutions have been pro- 
vided with vegetables, milk and butter from that farm, entirely 
the result of the efforts of the convicts — with a little help, of 
course, from the cows. The farm is intersected by three trunk 
line railroads, by the New York Central, Lehigh Valley and Shaw- 
mut Railroad. Every one of those railroads has a water station 
and every freight train stops and takes water on at each one of 
those three stations which is on the farm, and if a man wanted to 
escape he could step on a freight train. The men are on their honor 
with one or two guards present, more for the sake of keeping 
IliingB going and acting in a sense as foreman. There has only 
been one escape in the time the men have been out on this farm. 
These convicts are anxious to work and want to work. Incident- 
ally, I laid out this detention house, and when I was laying it 
out one of the convicts came up and said, '* Let me run that transit 
for you." Now the men live in tents out there, one big tent. This 
detention house is for the purpose of having them board or live on 
the farm. They have been living in tents and the cooking is done 
by the convicts. The blacksmith who sharpens the tools used to 
make burglar tools and he can sharpen them better than the 
average blacksmith. 

The point I am trying to bring out is this, that you can get the 
skilled labor among convicts. They can build a macadam road 
just as well as a dirt road. We have a dirt road in Erie county, 
on which this situation exists along the line of the barge canal. 
They pile up big piles of rock alongside the new barge canal and 
what we want to do is this. We will send out seventy-five men, 
of the amendment is adopted, take that stone and bring it on this 
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road which runs right alongside the canal and break the stone 
by the use of napping hammers, without the crushers — and the 
finest macadam road you can build is built of stone broken with 
napping hammers — you don't get the sharp fracture as with 
crushers. We have built roads under the State Highway Depart- 
ment in Erie county, breaking the stone on the road in that way, 
where stone was available alongside the road, and that is the kind 
of work we want to-day. 

Just one word regarding the point Mr. Mace made. I agree 
that the men should be put on the road on the honor system and 
without uniform. I also agree entirely on the question of paying 
them. I do not a^^ree with Mr. Hess that the State is robbing the 
men. The man is confined and he ought to be, and you don't 
expect to pay the man what his labor brings. The theory is not 
to pay him for the work of his hands; the theory is to give him 
some money so that when he goes out he does not have to do 
another job right away to support himself, and also to encourage 
in him the habit of working for pay. Now many of these men 
afterwards have been employed by building contractors. It is an 
entirely feasible proposition to employ men in that way and they 
ought to be paid a modest compensation to encourage them in that 
work, and I sincerely trust that there is not a man in this room 
that is not in favor of employing convicts on the highways. Mr. 
Mace referred to the work done in the State of Colorado under 
Warden Tynan and in Washington under the direction of Com- 
missioner Hill. Conditions show that those things will work out 
in practice and that we ought to use the convicts in working on the 
roads. There is a place for them in the road improvement, and 
before I sit down I want to say there is one thing there is no place 
for, and that is politics. The great success made in the counties 
of this State is due to the fact that the average fellow has been 
retained in office in spite of what party he belonged to, and the 
strength of the highway movement, what we have worked for 
for years, has been a non-partisan administration of the highway 
affairs in the State, county and township, as far as possible, with 
the idea that as soon as you get non-partisanship in the highway 
affairs they will proceed better than ever before. (Applause.) 

Voice. — How many guards do they have on the work out there ? 

Mb. Diehl. — There are no guards, but two foremen, two gen- 
eral all-round men from the penitentiary to see that things are 
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done right The men in the county penitentiary are short-term men, 
and there isn't a man on that farm who has been obliged to stay 
the whole length of his time. In spite of this they make a success 
of it. 

Mb. Willson. — There is one thing, as some of the gentlemen 
have said, we have always put off so long that everybody didn't 
have a chance to express themselves on it, and that is the question 
as to where we will hold our summer meeting. I think perhaps 
now will be as good a time as we will have to dispose of that 
proposition, and we might as well get started. 

Mb. Loughban, — For a number of years now I have invited 
the county superintendents to hold their meeting in Kingston. 
Gentlemen, none of you have anything like we have. Not only ia 
the State of New York spending a great deal of money on roads 
in our county, but the City of New York is putting in our county 
roads which will cost $75,000 a mile when completed. If you 
don't want to come in a bunch, stop in anyway. We have some- 
thing mighty interesting to show you and you will receive a 
mighty good welcome. 

Mb. Bbennan (of Niagara county). — Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen : For the past two years I have extended an invitation 
to the county superintendents to come to Niagara county. There 
is very little I have to say at this time, as this matter has been 
taken up by an organization of the city of Niagara Falls known as 
the Niagara Falls Bureau of Conventions, and I believe most of 
you gentlemen have received from the manager of that bureau a 
letter setting forth- the advantages of Niagara Falls as a conven- 
tion city. I have given no time or attention to this myself as my 
time has been quite fully taken up with other matters during the 
past three or four months. I don't feel there is anything I could 
add to what Mr. Cutler has set forth- in the letter which he in- 
formed^ me had been mailed to all county superintendents. Mr. 
Cutler is in Albany but, being under the impression that this mat- 
ter would not come up until to-morrow, he is not here. If there 
is any question any of you wish to ask I would be pleased to 
answer it. In the absence of Mr. Cutler I would say that the 
hotel accommodations of the city of Niagara Falls are unexcelled 
by any city of the State. You can get as good hotel accommoda- 
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tions and you can take care of tlie entire convention, if it con- 
sisted of a thousand persons, in one hotel, if that were deemed 
desirable. We can furnish accommodations there equal to those 
that can be found anywhere else in the State of New York at the 
same price, and anywhere from $2 a day up as high as you want 
to go and getting value every cent you go up. 

In the absence of Mr. Cutler, on behalf of the board of super- 
visors, the county of Niagara and the city of Niagara Falls, I 
extend you a hearty invitation to choose Niagara Falls as the 
place of the summer meeting. 

Mb. Diehl. — I would like to second the motion of Mr. Bren- 
nan that we go to the Niagara frontier, and would like the ques- 
tion put to a vote upon motion. 

Mb. Willson. — Is there anybody else who cares to extend an 
invitation, or any remarks to make ? Is there any reason why the 
motion should not be put now ? 

It has been moved and seconded that Niagara Falls be desig- 
nated as the place to hold the summer meeting. All those in favor 
say "Aye." 

Motion carried. 

Mb. Willson. — In the notice sent out, the meeting for to-mor- 
row was called for one o'clock. It might be well to change it and 
call it at eleven ; there are some things — the question of amend- 
ments and things of that kind — which have not been taken up yet. 

Mb. Diehl. — One of the county superintendents of this 
State — probably the dean of the county engineers of the high- 
ways in the State — is not with us to-day. This is the first meet- 
ing he has missed. He has been confined at his home with a most 
serious illness and for a long time his life was despaired of. I 
am pleased to state now that he is on the rapid road to recovery 
and there is every reason to suppose that he will be restored to 
complete health in the near future, and, being closely associated 
with Mr. McClintock, I would like to move, Mr. Chairman, that 
this convention extend a vote of sympathy to Mr. McClintock in 
his illness with best wishes for his early recovery and that this 
communication be sent to him in writing. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Meeting adjourned until Wednesday morning at 11 o'clock. 
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January 20 — Mobning Session — 11 :15 a. m. 

Mr. Willson, — The things that we have to take up this morn- 
ing and discuss are proposed amendments to the BQghway Law. 
One of the first for your consideration is the amending of sec- 
tions 40, 42 and 46 of the Highway Law and 82 of the Town 
Law, relative to term of office of town superintendent Also you 
heard the remarks of the Commissioner relative to a suggestion 
that he made as to the manner of selection of the town superin- 
tendent I think first we ought to take up the term of office of 
the town superintendent I think probably Mr. Diehl will start 
the discussion and give us his ideas in regard to that 

Mb. Diehl. — The ideas I have on this subject may not be 
exactly in harmony with the ideas that are held by most of you 
and I do not know as they particularly pertain to tJie exact point 
in discussion, that is, the term of office of the town superintendent 
of highways. I have had an idea for some time in relation to this 
and I think probably here is as good a place to air the idea as any, 
because if it is wrong then we can hear the adverse c(Hnments on 
it and I can let go with the proposition. But the idea that I have 
had is that when the town bcmndaries were formed a hundred 
years ago the means of transportation were so limited that it took 
as long to get across the town as it now does to get across an entire 
county, and, also, until 1909 the work on the highways, except 
those towns . which adopted a money system, was under path- 
masters of districts, and in 1909 they enlarged the district from 
the pathmaster's district to the town; and it occurs to me that 
very likely the time is now ripe for again enlarging the district 
from the town to the county and having the smallest highway 
district the county, which of course would eliminate the town 
superintendent of highways either as an elective or appointive 
official. The result would be that a highway tax would be spread 
upon the entire county instead of being spread upon the township, 
with the result that the cities and the villages of the State would 
pay a large percentage toward the cost of construction, which they 
should. When the town highways are improved it benefits the 
cities and villages. Now, in counties such as I come from, where 
they have a large city that pays 85 per cent of the tax, it would 
mean that a highway tax spread upon the entire county would 
raise from half to three-quarters of a million dollars for highway 
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purposes ; that the work which would be done on those town roads 
would be done under the board of supervisors; that they would 
make the agreement the same as the agreement is made now, what 
they are going to do on the respective highways ; and that agree- 
ment would have to be approved by the head of the town highway 
bureau in Albany ; that the machinery a town had that was good 
the county could be authorized to purchase; if there was a good 
town superintendent the county superintendent would engage the 
man as foreman. It would not be necessary to stop at the town 
line. By enlarging the unit you would not only get more money 
but a systematic improvement and would control it more effect- 
ually than now. As far as the township is concerned (and I say 
this is a very radical idea, but I think it is well worth starting to 
discuss), the township would receive more improvement than it 
receives now just in proportion as the cities and villages con- 
tributed toward the improvement. The only thing they would 
lose, they would not elect the town superintendent, but the men 
would be employed under the county superintendent of highways 
just as before if they were good men. 

To expand that idea a little further, the State has engaged in 
building the State and county highways and in about five years 
the construction period will be over. We have spent sixty-five out 
of the one hundred million and in about five years' time the con- 
struction will cease and the proposition will become maintenance, 
as in the average railroad. Then the construction department 
here in Albany will be abolished. It is evident that it won't be 
possible to maintain such an expensive organization just for 
maintenance. Mr. Carlisle touched on that point, how it costs 
four or five million dollars, and when the entire system of 12,000 
miles is completed that will be $12,000,000 a year, or about one- 
fourth the entire expenditures of the State. If it ever reaches 
$12,000,000 there is no question but that there will be a move- 
ment on foot to try to make the localities pay a share of this ex- 
pense ; probably they will want to put five or six million dollars 
on the localities and naturally they would be. opposed to anything 
of that sort The easiest way I can see to reduce the maintenance 
would be to have it performed by the county superintendents in 
the respective counties with the same organization as for the other 
highways and under direction of the Highway Commission in 
Albany, with the result that the State Highway Commission in 
Albany would practically consist of the town highway bureau and 
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bureau of maintenance and repair, with the Highway Commissicm 
at the head of all the work and the county superintendents of 
highways directing the work from the county seat with the board 
of supervisors and under the jurisdiction of the Highway Commis- 
sion. The amount of State aid which would be paid would be so 
balanced that the State would pay practically what they now pay, 
$400 or $500 a mile toward the maintenance of the State and 
county highways, and $25 to $50 a mile for town highways, all 
the money being deposited in the county treasurer's office subject 
to draft of the Highway Department It seems to me that would 
greatly simplify the situation, instead of having the departments 
in the State and county and town. You would abolish the depart- 
ments in 933 towns and have just the department in Albany and 
deputies in 56 counties. 

The objection would be that the interests of the towns might 
not be looked after, that by reason of politics or otherwise the 
county board might discriminate against certain towns. It has 
been my experience that you cannot do anything of that sort, 
discriminate against people, and stay in your office, providing the 
work is done close at homa It is possible that, located in Albany, 
you might fail to maintain a certain highway and nobody thinks 
about it But if the county superintendent and supervisor are 
responsible for the care of the highway they would not neglect it 
very long or do any injustice in any locality without being 
brought to a very quick account for it. 

That is very briefly stated. I would like to see a little discusr 
sion along that line, particularly with a view of making the cities 
and villages pay their share toward this work. When the con- 
struction period is over the cities of the State are going to be 
relieved to a great extent from the burden of caring for the high* 
ways throughout the counties. With this plan of taxation the 
cities and villages are called to pay a very large proportion of the 
expense of maintaining not only State and county but town high- 
ways, and I think it is no more than just that they should. 

In regard to the town superintendent, I believe that the best 
results could be obtained with the present system in force, of hav- 
ing a town superintendent appointed for a term of four years, 
appointed and not elected. In Erie county we have 25 towns and 
at last election 23 of the 25 superintendents were newly elected. 
The town is too small a unit The matter is too close to him when 
the town superintendent plows through the neighbor's lawn or 
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carries out strictly the orders of the department. I think the man 
should be appointed. I think it is unwise to elect the town super- 
intendent, and the term is too short for him to get acquainted with 
the town. That may not be the situation in other counties, but it 
is in Erie county. We cannot keep old superintendents of town 
highways. 

The success of any form of construction work in my judgment 
depends on two things : one, the non-partisan administration ; two, 
a reasonably long tenure in office for competent officials. If an 
elected man wants to hold his job he has got to be partisan and 
it is next to impossible, if he is not partisan, to retain a reasonable 
tenure in office. The plan I suggested I think would keep a man 
in office as long as efficient and it would eliminate at least the 
town politics from it by enlarging the unit. I sincerely hope that 
the convention will go on record for a town superintendent of 
highways appointed for a period of four years. 

Eegarding the removal, it strikes me that there has been a lot 
of talk about the Commission of Highways removing and about 
the county superintendent removing. It strikes me the right man 
to remove an official is the one who appointed him. If appointed 
by a county official the county official should remove. We know 
the State highway officials say they don't want to remove, but let 
the county superintendent remove him. That looks too much like 
passing the butt. I think the county superintendent will get in 
trouble if he removes a man that the town electors elect or even 
appoint. I think the appointing power should also be the remov- 
ing power and I think it is rather difficult to put any other plan 
into effect. 

Me. Wulff. — In a general way, I am in full accord with what 
Mr. Diehl has said, and I want to make this particular point in 
regard to the larger unit I want to speak in regard to the appoint- 
ing of the town superintendent by the town boards. I think such 
an amendment ought to be put into the statute. But another 
point brought out is the approval, and that was mentioned briefly 
yesterday afternoon by the chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
Carlisle; that is, the approval by the county superintendent of the 
appointment before it becomes effective. I think that is abso- 
lutely an undesirttble feature. The present system works out, of 
course, substantially as Mr. Diehl says, and a good mixer gets the 
nomination and is elected, whether a good workman or not. In 
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many cases, the competent man gets tlie job, and in other cases he 
does not. I think it puts too much on a county superintendent to 
have him the final arbiter of whether the appointment shall be 
effective. It must be assumed if the appointing power lies with 
the town board they will select a man fit to fill the position. 
I can hardly conceive the town board would select anyone 
but a competent man. I would personally be opposed to the 
second recommendation, that the county engineer or rather the 
county superintendent approve the appointment of the town 
superintendent 

Mb. Baix (Jefferson county). — I think that I am the only 
county superintendent with a town which went on record four 
years ago in favor of having the town board appoint the town 
superintendent. At that time I had an efficient town superin- 
tendent. He was a Democrat Of course, when the election came 
up he worked with the Democratic principles and worked and 
elected a Democratic supervisor. When his term ran out he was 
not appointed. The result was they appointed an absolutely in- 
competent man. It took me a year to get rid of that man. In the 
meantime, the town board got in such shape the supervisor cast 
the deciding vote and they got the old superintendent back again. 
Then, this last fall, they went back to the old way of electing the 
town superintendent So there is an absolute case where the 
town board's appointment was wrong, and I am not a bit afraid 
of the consequences of having a recommendation of the town 
superintendent by the town board. If I had recommended a man 
to them it would have been an efficient man ; otherwise, we would 
have to take the responsibility of it And I say if we are respon- 
sible for our county work we ought not to be afraid to assume the 
responsibility of at least recommending the man for the position. 
I am heartily in favor of having an amendment whereby if the 
town superintendent is inefficient that you can recommend to the 
town board that he be removed, and at the time that that recom- 
mendation goes before the town board, that from that time on all 
highway work in that town ceases. And I am heartily in favor 
of the four-year term. 

Mr. Diehl. — Are you in favor of the town board removing, 
or of the county superintendent ? 

Mr. Ball. — The town board would remove, but the town work 
would be tied up until they took action. This same town super- 
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intendent, it took about six weeks to get him out of office and in 
the meantime he gets rid of a thousand dollars. I guess he gave 
everybody who was a friend of his an order on the Highway De- 
partment ; we figured we had $2,400 and after that time we only 
had about a thousand, and I could not figure over $400 worth of 
work done. 

Also, this year I went after two town superintendents good and 
strong and the town boards got them both up before them; they, 
said both promised to be good ; but they simply went on in a half- 
hearted sort of way, and I have thrown those towns over and am 
hoping we will lose the town superintendent at next election. 

Mb. McEvoy (Yates county). — I understand it is already 
written into the law that the town superintendent may be 
appointed if the town so elect. All they have to do is to submit a 
proposition to the taxpayers and vote on the question and they 
may be appointed. 

The question is whether the term of office be two or four years; 
and the power of removal. Ordinarily, I think aroused public 
sentiment will remove the town superintendent if he don't do right 

On the question of concentration of power for spending money, 
I hope the time is far distant when the town's money will be ex- 
pended by the State. A town in my county raised $18,000 for 
building town highways. They will put that money where they 
want it. If the money had been put in the hands of the State 
there would not have been $18,000 raised. They do not know 
where it is going to be put Ordinarily, I believe in leaving the 
money at home with the home people. Of course, the town high- 
ways are different from State and county. I hope the time is far 
distant when the spending of the towns' money is taken out of the 
hands of the proper authorities. 

Me. Willson. — It seems to me we are going too fast. We are 
discussing two subjects, and one evidently is so far away that we 
do not need to worry about it. Our main troubles to be solved at 
this time is the term of office of the town superintendent and the 
method of election. Suppose we confine ourselves to that particu- 
lar question for a few minutes and see if we cannot arrive at 
something. 

Mb. Nostband (Suffolk county). — As representing Suffolk 
county, I brought this matter up to our board of supervisors. We 
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may be a little thick-headed down there, but we cannot see, and I 
cannot see, as to politics, what difference it makes whether the 
town board appoints or whether the man is elected. If the town 
board changes they will change the man. If the election changes, 
the man will be changed the same way. So that it does not really 
make any special difference. I think myself that we are making 
a mistake by having too many laws. Every time we go anywhere 
there is the suggestion that the law be changed, and we have 
Legislatures that are changing laws and Congressmen that are 
changing laws every day. We on Long Island believe that the law 
as it stands is good, and we stand by the law. 

Mb. Diehl. — I would like to ask one question and that is if 
the towns on Long Island ever select a man to run for office be- 
cause he is a good vote getter ? 

Mb. Nostband. — They do at times. And I want to say to the 
gentleman from Erie county, that we have ten towns, and every 
man in those ten towns is a good man, Bepublicans and Democrata, 
and they are all doing good work. If we had a man not doing good 
work we would not keep him there. 

Mb. Willson. — I am inclined to think that Mr. Nostrand has 
touched the right point. I believe that the class and manner of 
men that you would get from appointment reverts right back to 
the kind of stuff that you have in the members of your town 
board ; whether they have the backbone to stand up and say, " We 
will appoint this fellow regardless of difficulties, because he is the 
right kind of man. If you have a town board of that kind you get 
that kind of a man. 

Mb. Bbennen (Niagara county). — This is a matter that has 
been discussed at previous meetings. I am not in favor of appoint- 
ment of the town superintendent by the town board. It would 
not work out well in our county. It might in some others. I have 
in mind one town in our county where, if the selection of the town 
superintendent was left to the members of the town board, we 
would invariably have the son, the brother, the son-in-law or the 
aunt of the supervisor, town clerk or some member of the tovm 
board. It is a close corporation and they would find a job for one 
of their men. 
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I do not care whether you make the tenn of the town superin- 
tendent two years or twenty-five. In our county at the last elec- 
tion eight out of twelve town superint^adents were re-elected. 
Three were not candidates for re-election and one who was a can- 
didate failed re-election. I believe that we county superintend- 
ents pretty nearly have it in our power without having it incor- 
porated in the Highway Law, to select the town superintendents of 
the county. I know in going through the towns of Niagara county 
a question that is very frequently put to me is, " Say, now, Bren- 
nen, just for information, how does our town superintendent com- 
pare in doing his work with the other town superintendents?" 
Well, sometimes I try to be a little diplomatic and say, " Well, 
some of the towns have a better town superintendent." " Well, 
that is what I thought. DonH you think you could find a better 
man in our town ? " " Well, I tiiink you have just as good a man 
in your town as in any other town." If I talk that up a little very 
quietly over the town the season preceding the election, the chances 
are that man does not come back. 

I do not find that the superintendent and the supervisor run in 
pairs in Niagara county. Four of our twelve towns are of oppo- 
site political faith. In the strongest Democratic town in Niagara 
county there is a Republican town superintendent. In some of the 
very strong Republican towns there are Democratic superintend- 
ents. They do not run with the supervisors there. I think the 
main trouble is in getting rid of the incompetent or undesirable 
town superintendent. If there were some easier way provided 
of getting rid of them I believe we would have to get rid of very 
few of them. I have had trouble with independent superintend- 
ents ; hard to get them to do what I thought they should do. If I 
could impress it on them that I pretty nearly had it in my power 
to have him removed any time I wanted to, there would not be 
much trouble. He would do pretty nearly what I thought. Last 
year we found it almost obligatory to prefer charges against one 
town superintendent. I did so. The town board spent a 
couple of days trying the charges and rendered a Scotch verdict. 
Found him a pretty good fellow, etc., and it was not proven. But 
still it made him a fifty per cent better man. We did it at a 
time when it did not hold up highway work in March and April. 
As soon as he was exonerated and the charges dismissed, he got 
busier than ever. The good influence was not confined to his 
town at all, it crossed over town lines and clear across towns and 
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reached to the farthest comer of the county. I believe that that 
one thing is the only weak point in the law as it stands now. 
I believe that the Highway Commission should have the authority 
and be willing to assume the responsibility of removing the town 
superintendents. They are further removed than we are. I think 
they might better do it; but if they don't want to do it, if they 
want to put that responsibility onto me, I will shoulder it. 

Mb. Kabg (Fulton county). — I don't care how the town super- 
intendent is secured, whether elected or appointed ; but we ought 
to have the power to bring that fellow to terms if possible. I 
have one town that I have been bothered with for four or five 
years, with the town superintendents. They change them every 
term of office. We had one fellow who did absolutely nothing 
but pick stone with his own team. His successor was a gentleman 
of wealth and a big farmer and I could not get him to do anything 
at all until after harvest. He had the supervisor bug in his 
head and he kept the money, $1,600, and threw it out in the 
month of October. The result was he was elected supervisor, and 
the roads suffered, and we got nothing for it. Our present man 
deals in fertilizer and farm machinery and he will trust everyone 
and takes it out in cats and dogs; gets his pay because the men 
work on the highway. We ought to have some way to get at that 
fellow so that we could make him come to time. K I should 
make a charge against him to his town board they would not do 
anything to him; they'd say he is a jolly good fellow and helps 
us and doeis things. I wrote him to attend our county meeting. 
He had fertilizer to unload and didn't go, although he was a green 
man and didn't know how to work. We ought to have some way 
to reach such men. I think the idea we had in last year's law 
for the Commission to send up a representative to take evidence 
in the charges would be a good plan. 

I am heartily in favor of the four-year term. 

Mb. Willson. — Suppose we take an expression of the opinion 
of the convention as to whether the term of office of the town 
superintendent should be lengthened to four years, or not Are 
you ready to have the question put? (Voices: Question !) All 
those in favor of having the term of office of town superintendent 
extended to four years will say " Aye." 

(The response appeared to be unanimous.) 
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independent factors in the highway business; where I think if he 
had taken the other line of approach he would have been more 
successful with his prison work. That same principle is pervad- 
i^g your thought here to-day almost entirely, the political side. 
There is no use dodging the issue. It has been the same for 
ten years that I have heard these things discussed in conventions 
before this one was organized; the same old thing threshed and 
re-threshed. We might as well own up that it is a political 
proposition and get down to that basis. I rather get on the 
business side of the proposition, and that is what I wanted to 
illustrate and show that a little exercising of the friendship 
proposition pays. 

I had a town superintendent undertake to do work for the county 
amounting to $60,000 or $70,000, largely upon my recommenda- 
tion, the county footing all the bills. The understanding was 
that this town superintendent should handle this work under the 
direction of the county superintendent. There immediately arose 
the question of organizing this force. Of course, the success 
attending on this affair was dependent upon good honest effort 
by laborers and everyone. I simply said to Mr. Town Superin- 
tendent : " You hire these men ; hire your neighbors, cousins, aunts 
or anybody you like. Get all of your good teams that are out of 
business ; but if they do not do a day's work you must not expect 
we are going to pay them. Further, I reserve the privilege, so 
authorized by the county board, of discharging any man who 
does not do his duty.'' We have had no trouble with that situa- 
tion. Mr. Wilson can vouch for the situation, strictly on a 
business basis notwithstanding any political inclination of the 
town board of the board of supervisors. We shamed them to a 
frazzle and got down to business and are doing the work that 
way. Let them select the fellows any way they choose. Why 
bottler with that side of it ? I believe you can eliminate a good 
share of your troubles. 

But get around to the other point, and fix it so the man who 
is responsible for the work — and that is pretty nearly the county 
man, with the Highway Commission back of him — put them 
so they will be able to say to a man to get off his job if he don't 
do his duty, and give us efficiency and value received. There is 
the half of it, and I submit it is the big half. If you can take 
your men off the jobs when they are incompetent and wasteful, 
and not wait to blow in a thousand dollars before you get around 
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to that man, take him off at noon^ night or mornings and put 
another man in his place and then try the issues before some 
party other than the appointing power. They are cognizant of 
what you can do with them after they are there and they are 
going to be mighty careful. Gret back to the process of removing 
these fellows summarily and then let your Highway Commission 
or superintendent prove the charges and the fellow have his appeal 
in that way. Perhaps it would be better to say, suspend them 
pending decision by another authority, and not interrupt your 
organization and delay work and squander money. 

Another feature in connection with this discussion is that there 
is a contention in regard to the Town Highway Department. In 
my opinion there has been too much attempt with all of us to 
say that the town end of it was the strongest part of the highway 
business and that everything in it was pretty nearly correct. We 
have got to concede our weakness before we can go to the Legisla- 
ture and ask for remedy. I think it is fair to say we are lame 
on the town end ; that State money is being squandered, and you 
know it is, notwithstanding what we try to show ; more or less of 
it is being squandered in the towns ;. ask our Legislatures to correct 
that tendancy. Then you can apply a few good business principles 
that even our honored politicians may in time respect. 

Mb. McEvoy (Yates county). — If the county superintendent 
is brought in as a part of the appointing power, he should sit 
with the town board and let the majority rule. To-day, a board 
may vote to purchase machinery and the town superintendent 
may hold it up. 

Mb. W11.L8ON. — I am inclined to think that Mr. Bogardus has 
hit the right idea. I would like to ask him to make a suggestion 
as to the power of removal and where it should be vested. 

Mb. Bogabdus. — I have lived long enough to realize the vris- 
dom of getting up these things as loosely as possible. I don't 
care how. I vrill remove him if you say so. I have attempted 
to do something under the old arrangement. A man might be 
drunk and spend money, and we haven't any authority. If you 
say that the county superintendent should remove the man, I 
believe that every man who exercises that privilege or function 
vrill be ready to exercise it. That is my opinion of county super- 
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intendents as I judge them. They are not weaklings; they are 
experienced in political matters and public matters and they live 
with us year by year. I believe the county superintendent could 
handle it consistently and properly and perhaps as satisfactorily 
as any other authority. I believe also that the State Highway 
Commission could do the same. But if you crowded me to my 
best judgment, I would say the county superintendent, because 
he is on the ground and in the best position to judge and know 
what is being done. Primarily he is the fellow in the county for 
everything. 

Talking about maintenance, you have painted a great picture 
for the future, but everything is tending in that direction. Here 
is the danger — the county superintendent cannot be authorized 
to take over all of the local work; you have still to leave with 
the localities as much as you can without disturbing a business 
arrangement. It is with reluctance that I have to admit that 
the county superintendent do this, because it is in antagonism to 
the other fellows. But I believe he ought to do it I do not 
think he ought to pass finally upon the proposition. I think he 
ought to be in the position of any business man, farmer, or any 
employer of labor, that is, to say, " We don't want you and we 
have a man to put in your place;" and to make such changes as 
the nature of the work and events require. Then I think the 
thing to do is to go further and finally adjust it. Under no cir- 
cumstances ought business to be interrupted or disrupted. How 
shall we fill the vacancy? Fill it immediately, temporarily, by 
one of our own fellows out of the county department or out of 
another town, and keep the work where it belongs, subject to 
further determinations. 

Mb. Willson. — Do you care to take an expression on this, or 
do you want it left here to take the matter up with the Legislature 
and discuss ways and means and what would be the best thing 
to do and ask them to make some arrangement to relieve the 
situation ? Or have you any definite ideas ? 

Mr. Wulff. — I move that we take an expression of opinion 
as to whether we should take the matter up or not. 

Mr. Tibbits (Madison county). — I have a thought that may 
be worth considering, that the charges be made against the town 
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Mb. Mace (Clinton county). — I, for one, am in favor of 
trusting to the voters of the county or State. I think when we 
get away from the people we are going too far. I trust the people 
any time, and I wish to say that in the changing of a man, sus- 
pending him temporarily, it would be a nice thing if we could 
fill the vacancy from another town and show the town what an 
experienced man could do. 

Then in regard to the use of power of removal of men, if we 
will incorporate that, we won't have any trouble with the law as 
it now is. 

Mr. Loughran (Ulster county). — Assuming that we are duly 
organized and assuming that a motion has been made, although 
not seconded, I therefore move that the motion be put on the table. 

Mb. Seaman (Nassau county). — The motion was made but 
not seconded ; therefore it is not necessary to put it on the table, 
is it? 

Mb. Mace. — I will second the motion, for that purpose. 

Mb. Willson. — The question is on Mr. Loughran's motion to 
lay the matter on the table. 
Motion carried. 

Mb. Willson. — The next thing to be considered is amendment 
to section 48 which provides that the bond of a contractor for the 
building of a highway bridge should be equal to the amount of the 
contract. That is an error and should be corrected ; it should be 
fifty per cent of the contract. 

Mb. Bbbnnen. — What is the necessity of a fifty per cent 
bond? I do not see any reason why we should require the con- 
tractor — I have held that twenty-five per cent of any reasonable 
bid is an ample bond. There is no reason why the contractor 
should be required to pay a bonding company a commission on an 
unnecessary twenty-five per cent amount of his bid. 

Mb. Willson. — I think the usual contract is fifty per cent 
bond. 
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Mb. Bbennen. — Yes. 

Mb. Willson. — I think that is the usual practice the world 
over. What is your practice, Mr. Bogardus; what do you require 
in your county work t 

Mb. Bogabdus. — Fifty per cent. 

Mb. Willson. — I think that is the general practice. I think 
the law fixes the bond fifty per cent. 

Mb. Bogabdus. — Old section 320 provides that the letting of 
the work shall follow the procedure outlined in section 130, etc. ; 
that takes care of State business. Therefore it follows that what- 
ever the State uses as a basis for those things would be applicable 
in the county. 

Mb. Willson. — That might apply in this case, too, because 
the State contributes money toward the building of highways. I 
think the fifty per cent bond is about right. 

Mb. Mace. — I would make the motion that the law be so 
changed. 

Motion regularly seconded and carried. 

Me. Willson. — There is the usual amendment we have up 
each year relative to increase of amount for the purchase and 
repair of machinery from $500 to $1,000 ; that is, an amendment 
to section 94 of the Highway Law. I know how it affects several 
towns in my own county. You take the town, for instance, that is 
equipped with crushing plant and roller and machinery for work- 
ing the roads; $500 won't keep that machinery in repair. They 
have to dodge around to get money into the fund and it seems to 
me that amount ought to be increased. I await your pleasure on 
that. 

Mb. Dayton. — I move that recommendation be made that the 
amount be increased to $1,000. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Ball, and carried. 

Mb. Willson. — Last year there was a law enacted in regard to 
bridges on coimty roads, to put the whole of such expense of public 
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bridges over streams or waterways intersecting county roads, on 
the county. In some counties that does not work out very good. 
In a number of counties they are starting in to adopt the county 
road system and I thought perhaps this might be a matter, some 
of you who are interested, might want to discuss a little — whether 
your counties want to assume the expense of bridges. It is on 
the county now where the county road system has been adopted. 

Mb. HowAitD. — That law was enacted last winter. It works 
a hardship in Franklin county. We have a small county road 
system up there and some of our richest towns in the county have 
a great number of long-span bridges that were built years ago 
under the tin-type plan, and now there is an expense of reflooring 
and reinforcing those bridges and there is no provision in our 
county road act that we can raise any money to maintain those 
bridges. The people of the wealthy towns and all parties con- 
cerned have understood that the town must maintain those 
bridges;, they are perfectly satisfied to do it. They don't want 
to put it onto the county. My board of supervisors asked our 
members by resolution to introduce a bill to either repeal or amend 
that, whereby Franklin county would be exempted from the pro- 
visions of that law. I have talked wilh some county superin- 
tendents that have the county road act and I find that it works 
out that they wanted this amendment made last winter, and I 
think there ought to be some way to get at it that the counties 
which are injured be exempted. It seems to me towns might be 
excepted in certain quarters whereby it could not be an injury 
to counties that do not want the act. Our towns are unanimous 
for maintaining their own bridges, and we are going to try to 
have the act repealed or amended at this session of the Legislature. 

Mr. Brennen. — I would like to inquire if you have a provision 
in the Highway Law that now permits boards of supervisors to 
assume the cost of the repair of any bridge in any town if it 
appears to them that the proper repair would be too burdensome 
to the town ? 

Mr. Wulff. — I think the county only has the right to provide 
$2,000 toward the construction of any town bridge if it can be 
shown that the town is too poor to pay the entire expense. 
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Mb. McEvoy. — If the board of supervisors pass a resolution 
to build a county road — the definition of a bridge is a highway 
carried across the stream — I don't see why they should not take 
care of the highway from one end to the other. 

Mb. Bogabdus. — Perhaps I might help you set the question 
right. This law only applies to county roads — not county hi^- 
ways. That distinction confuses us a good many times* It has 
nothing to do with the work that the State has control of. It is 
this special class of county roads to which this act applies. Some 
of us are county road men and not county highway men at times. 
I do not know how this thing would apply. I have wondered 
who was responsible for it. Now your State Department has been 
endeavoring to strengthen a weak spot in your system, and that 
was to make a bridge conform to other things. We want the 
bridges everywhere on the good lines of road. County roads are 
to be county system roads eventually. They have not yet reached 
the question of getting a county system road across the county 
to join another county system road. That time is to come shortly. 
It is just as important to have good bridges on the county roads 
as in your State system, and you must eventually have them in 
both. So why need we be terribly concerned about the matter. 
It can be softened a little bit by inserting in your law either 
the provision that is in old 320 section on county roads, or a 
clause to be charged to the county unless otherwise apportioned 
upon the towns by the county board. You have the whole thing 
then where each locality can take care of itself. If the county 
wants it built it can ; or it can say to the town to pay ninety-nine 
per cent and the county one per cent, and so on, and that is all 
there is of it. I believe there is a good principle involved that 
should not be annihilated, although it might be softened by 
amendments. 

Mb. Howabd. — This year our board of supervisors provided 
$109,000 for highways on an assessed valuation of $13,000,000. 
We haven't the money up there and it was not contemplated at 
the time by our county board to maintain the bridges. We haven't 
the money to spend that they have in Onondaga. 

Mb. Cobby. — I have one subject troubling me somewhat along 
this line. We are building in Herkimer county bridges with 
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concrete floors complete. When it comes to carrying the hi^way 
over these floors, we are met by an opinion of the Attomey- 
Gleneral that the State cannot carry the State construction across 
the bridge. I think that there oi:^t to be scmie amendment to 
the law that the roadway, after the bridge is completed suitable 
for carrying macadam construction, should be built separate from 
the bridge; that after the town has prepared the roadbed by 
making the proper fill over the bridge, that the road construction 
should go as a part of the highway construction. I have in mind 
a State highway of about five miles where there are eight breaks 
of about fifteen feet each in the construction caused by bridges; 
and there is no reason why the State should not have cared for 
the whole five miles without a break. I think some amendment 
to cover this trouble ought to be made. 

Mb. Tibbits. — To bring the matter down to direct considera- 
tion, I would move that we reconmiend that the statute be amended 
as suggested by Mr. Bogardus, unless the expenses are otherwise 
apportioned by the board of supervisors upon the town or towns 
in which the work is being carried on. 

Motion regularly seconded, and carried. 

Mb. Willson. — Several of the counties have been constructing 
roads under section 320 as county roads and up to the present 
time they have been unable to receive any State aid for mainten- 
ance for roads built under that section. Several other counties 
are contemplating building roads under that section. The thought 
has occurred to us here in the department, and several gentlemen 
have spoken to me about it, that it might be well to undertake to 
have section 320 amended or else have a new and general section 
incorporated to fit the whole State, whereby the counties operating 
under that provision of the law might participate in State aid 
for the maintenance of county roads after constructing. We have 
started out to whip that section into shape so that the counties 
will be able to come in under that. Has anybody anything to say 
on that ? Do you think it advisable to make that effort ? 

Mb. Kabg. — Fulton county has about eighty-seven miles of 
road under 320 and 320-a, and it is a very poor county alongside 
others. I think it would be a good thing to get State aid on the 
maintenance of that road. The law now makes the town take 
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care of the road unless the county sees fit to contribute. Ri^t 
now in one town they have already cut their annual appropriation 
for highways in section 1 from $1,200 down to $600, looking 
forward to the maintenance of that section of the road under 
section 320. I think we ought to have State aid on that road. 

Mb. Bogabdus. — We have been trying to get the State aid for 
a couple of years, so I am with you on anything you have in mind. 
We are willing to pay our money, but if the other fellow gets 
it we ought to have our share. There is the trouble, of working 
into the road system a great discrepancy of principle and great 
variance of features. It is due to each county seeking to take 
care of itself by something bordering on special legislation. If 
the matter proceeds with this great variance it is only a short 
time before you will have to restrict the special case and come 
down to general legislation. That is the real question you are 
seeking to arrive at; that is quite a big proposition. I do not 
believe Ihis body is properly constituted just at this time, when 
we are waiting for dinner, to go into that question to that extent. 
The best way to proceed, in my judgment, would be to put it over 
to a committee and get something tangible worked out, taking 
into consideration the different plans outlined in the various laws 
and doing justice to all, making it general so that each county 
can do its share and our good strong county, where we own up to 
$175,000,000 assessment instead of $13,000,000 — I say it is not 
begging the question, and we simply want equal privilege on an 
equitaUe basis. If we can get the thing on that basis we should 
be very happy to enter into the arrangement; or if not we will 
take our chances on the roustabout proposition. Our county 
attorney is getting up some proposed legislation now to cover some 
of these matters. We may have to appear here and take our 
chances and would much rather join with you generally than 
attempt to pull out anything alone. I have so advised him and 
asked him to await the sentiment I might find expressed here 
among you gentlemen. We are looking for more roads than the 
State can give us ; we are getting them ; working our prisoners to 
the limit; and working everything so far as our board will find 
the money. At the same time we are not as independent as we 
appear to be, and need all we can get. I believe this law should 
have that otherwise provision that Tibbits has helped me bring 
forward as the rider and the whole proposition as regards 
appropriations and other matters; and that is, let the board of 
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supervisors decide what each county may do, subject to certain 
general regulations by the State authorities. Then you have a 
working proposition. You cannot frame a law on specific lines 
and principles that will fit the eight and twelve million dollar 
valuation in our county and go up to Erie with the same kind 
of clauses and details and make it apply successfully, unless you 
get through with the thing by assuming that the board of super^ 
visors must determine for itself under certain restrictions and 
regulations. 

Mr. Willson. — Do I take that as a suggestion that a legislative 
committee be appointed ? I think this is of vital importance and 
a matter of some magnitude. 

Mb. Bogardus. — Just one thing further. Why don't we get 
some little advice from the department concerning this question. 
It seems to me we ought to work these out harmoniously. I would 
like to inquire if the department is disposed to approve of some 
plan of working out a county road system upon more general 
lines ? 

Mr. Willson. — I can say that you have the hearty co-operation 
of the department along that line, and as a matter of fact we have 
something here new in th^ form of a bill making it a general 
proposition. But, of course, there are so many diversified interests 
that it is a difficult problem. I am a little timid about tackling 
the proposition without consulting with the representatives of the 
counties who have gone through this and had the experience. I 
would be glad if a motion was made to appoint a committee to 
take this matter up with us here. 

Mr. Diehl. — I would like to make a motion that the chairman 
appoint a committee of ten to take up this matter and all other 
matters of legislation, and that he appoint them in the following 
manner : One for each of the ten divisions, and that the chairman, 
who is the Deputy Highway Commissioner, consult with the 
county superintendents of highways from the different counties 
and appoint those that they wish to represent them. I think this 
would work satisfactorily, they taking up this matter and other 
legislative matters and also the resolutions passed to-day. 
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Mr, Howabd. — I would suggest that the committee should meet 
either to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. Diehl. — I accept the amendment. 

Mb. Tibbits. — I would like to offer a suggestion to the mover 
and the amender, that it might be changed so that the committee 
would be composed of county superintendents who have adopted 
the county road system. 

Mb. Diehl. — I would object to that as a mover, because we 
are all vitally interested. AH of us should be on a par. In 
anything in the nature of general legislation, one superintendent 
is just as much interested as another, and the committee should 
represent all parts of the State. 

Motion regularly seconded, and carried. 

Mb. Willson. — I would ask each district supervisor to get the 
county superintendents for their district together and select your 
committeeman and bring him to my office upstairs. 

Mb. Hodgman. — I would like some information in regard to 
the laying of 2 x 4 bridge floors. 

Mb. Willson. — I think we have a gentleman who was responsi- 
ble for putting down one of the first floors of that kind which 
was put down in the State, and I would ask Mr. Getman what his 
experience was. 

Mb. Getman. — The problem of bridge flooring has troubled 
me ever since I have been in the Highway Department. Up in 
Herkimer county, with the aid of Mr. Corey, we have got out the 
idea of putting down 2 x 4's and covering them with tar or asphalt 
and putting gravel or coarse sand over the top of them for our 
roadway. I came down into Montgomery county and met the 
county superintendent, Mr. Lathers, and explained the matter and 
he fell in with it. He has the honor of building the first one of 
those bridges in the State, at the foot of Tribes Hill, between 
Tribes Hill and Fonda on the State road. Since then we have had 
a great many put down. My theory was at the time that these 
2x4's set up edgeways and covered with asphalt or heavy oil, 
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spiked together, at least three spikes to each piece, covering it 
with oil on the outside, or asphalt; put another against it and 
continue that process until we got over the bridge, then put on 
an asphalt or heavy top and follow that with coarse gravel or 
fine crushed stone as a basis for the roadway for the traffic. We 
have those in all the counties in my district, I think, now and the 
other district supervisors tell me they are having them nearly all 
over the State and so far they have worked very satisfactorily. 
They are noiseless, no ravel, no movement, and we think they add 
strength to the bridge. The oldest one has been in nearly three 
years. 

In regard to the lasting quality of those plank, we do not know 
yet. But we do not see how they can decay, because they are 
absolutely covered with asphalt which prevents the water from 
going into them. If a town superintendent will watch his bridge 
and when it becomes necessary, put on a new coat of asphalt and 
sand or gravel, I don't know why they won't last for a great many 
years. The length of time they will last we cannot answer. The 
wooden part of the bridge has received no wear whatever. The 
thickness of the asphalt coating as a rule ought to be about a 
quarter to half an inch and then put in what gravel or crushed 
stone will fill it In other words, we are putting a bituminous top 
over the bridge. 

Voice. — Do you advise covering the 2x4 entirely with oil 
before laid? 

Mb. Getman. — Either dip them or use a brush. 

Mb. Willson. — If there is nothing further before the meeting, 
we might as well make the final adjournment now. 

Mb. Ball. — Has that committee got the power after their 
recommendations — will they meet the approval of the body? 
What is the use of going over the stuff and then adjourning here 
for a year and have it held over ? 

Mb. Willson. — My idea is that it is up to you to formulate a 
bill that will be acceptable to the Legislature and the Hi^way 
Commission and undertake to get it enacted into the law at this 
session. That is my understanding of the duty of the committee. 
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Mb. Loughran. — I move that the committee be given power to 
act on behalf of any proposition they, by a vote, would consider 
proper. 

Motion regularly seconded, and carried. 

Mb. W1L1.SON. — I want to thank you, one and all, for your 
hearty co-operation in the work and the results that you have 
accomplished this year, and I hope you will all survive the winter 
and that next year may be the banner year to each of you in 
your respective counties in your hi^way work. 

I now declare the meeting adjourned. 

Conference closed. 
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June 23, Inspection Trip, starting from the International Hotel at 

10.00 A. M. 

1. Hydraulic Company's Power Canal. 

2. International Railway Bridges: 
Cantilever Bridge — Michigan Central. 
Lower Steel Arch Bridge — Grand Trunk. 

3. Niagara Falls City Limits. 
Town of Lewiston. 

County Highway No. 475, built 1907, oiled 1909 and each 
year since. Now part of State Route 18. 

4. 4 miles, Devil's Hole. 

(Leading up to the Devil's Hole Massacre, history relates 
that in the spring of 1763, nine of the twelve 
British posts in what was then the West, were cut off at 
a blow by Pontiac's league of the northwestern Indians. 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and Niagara held out. The Senecas 
beset the land communications of the Niagara posts and 
wreaked their hatred upon those in control of the river in 
the frightful massacre at the Devil's Hole, which occurred 
on September 14, 1763. About 500 Seneca Indians 
attacked a wagon train going from Fort Schlosser to Lewis- 
ton with an escort of 25 men and butchered all of those 
who did not jump over the high bank at that point. A 
drummer boy fell into a tree top and was saved. Not over 
one or two other men in the party escaped a horrible 
death.) 

5. Lewiston Branch of N. Y. C. R. E. in deep rock cut, built 

1852. 

6. Niagara University. 

Lewiston Railway Suspension Bridge in distance — only 
suspension bridge now spanning river. 

(3) 



7. 6 miles, Lewiston Heights, site of old Fort Gray. 
Brock's Monument across river to L. 

Site of Battle of Queenstown, 1812. 

(The Battle of Queenstown Heights was fought October 12, 
1812, and was won by the British, but the British com- 
mander. General Brock, was killed. Upon the escarpment 
above the battlefield, where it can be seen for many miles 
around, stands a noble monument erected to the memory 
of General Brock. Upon the spot where General Brock 
fell is a cenotaph suitably inscribed. 

Grade crossing elimination. 

8. Lewiston Village Limits. 

First county seat of Niagara County as at present con- 
stituted. 

9. Lewiston- Youngstown State Highway. 

10. The Lewiston Academy was incorporated April 17, 1828. 

It was one of the leading educational institutions of this 
section for some years. Many men, afterwards prominent 
in public affairs, were educated here. At the time that 
the academy was established, the ferry across the Niagara 
River at Lewiston was the gateway between the East and 
the West, and the proceeds of this ferry were appropriated 
by an act of the Legislature in 1826 for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the school. At the time of the 
Navy Island War, the pupils from Canada were with- 
drawn and the academy had a fitful existence after that, 
and the picturesque building has been in disuse for many 
years. 

11. 7 miles, Frontier House, opened 1824. 

(Lafayette spent the night here when he visited America. 
Daniel Webster, Jenny Lind and many other famous per- 
sons stopped here. J. Fennimore Cooper wrote the " Spy " 
within its walls.) 

12. Home of Supervisor Andrew Jackson Nichols. L. 

13. Stella Niagara — school for young ladies. R. 

Five Mile Meadows — so called from their being five miles 
from Lake Ontario. L. 

14. Lewiston-Porter Town Line. 
16. Youngstown Village. 

16. Old Canandaigua E. R. L. — first railroad in this section; 
but one train was run over it. 



17. Ontario House, built 1842. 

18. Fort Niagara Eeservation. 

19. 13 miles. The Fort. 

(Fort Niagara is one of the most interesting historic spots 
in the country. It contains the relics of two and one-half 
centuries. The reservation contains 188 acres. The fort 
has been under three flags: the French, the British and 
the American. Father La Salle, the French explorer, 
built there the first structure, other than the Indian wig- 
wam, erected on the Niagara Frontier, in 1669. Again 
in 1678, he built Fort Conti, which was destroyed and, 
in 1687, DeNonville, another Frenchman, built there a 
fort named after himself. The Seneca Indians destroyed 
it in 1688. In 1725 the French erected a stone structure, 
the foundation of which remains, and is credited with 
being the oldest existing masonry west of Albany. The 
French enlarged the fort but were supplanted by the 
British in 1759. The British turned it over to the Amer- 
icans after the War of 1812.) 

20. U. S. Coast Guards' Station. 

(Through the courtesy of Capt. A. D. Nelson the pisirty wit- 
nessed the drill of the Coast Guard, firing life lines and 
use of the various life-saving devices.) 

Town of Pobteb. 

21. Lockport-Youngstown County Highway No. 800. 

22. 171/2 miles. Porter Center. 

County Eoad No. 8. Built 1913, waterbound macadam, 
$6,500 per mile. 

23. 2x4 Bridge Floor. Chas. Ripson, Town Supt, 1914. 

24. Monolithic Concrete Steel Guard Eail. Designed by County 

Superintendent Brennen, built by F. E. Dean Co., 1914. 

25. Lewiston-Porter Town Line. 

26. Elimination of Grade Crossing by Change of Location, 1913. 

Cost $100. 

27. Town Highway, built 1912, cost $3,000 per mile. Alex 

E. Reid, Town Supt. No repairs. To be oiled this year. 

28. 23 miles. Dickersonville. 
Lewiston-Dickersonville County Highway, No. 617, built 

1908, $7,000 per mile, oiled 1909 and each year since. 
31. 25% miles. County Road No. 11. Town of Lewiston, Con- 
tractor. 
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32. New Indian Hill Road, built 1912, $6,000 appropriated by 

legislature, 1910. Shortens distance from north country 
to Niagara Falls 1% miles. Eliminates two railroad 
crossings, and gives 6% grade as against 15%. 

33. Tusearora Indian Reservation. 

34. Stone Quarried to Improve Indian Roads. 
36. Indian Cemetery. 

36. Capt. Cusick's Park. Member of Gteneral Grant's staff in 

the Civil War. 
Site of old strap R. R. on R. 

37. End of Indian Reservation. 

38. 30 miles. Town of Lewiston, macadam, built 1913. A. 

E. Reid, Town Supt Cost $3,000 and donations per mile. 
89. 31% miles. Pekin. 

State Route 30 passing under Mt. Ridge 30 feet below 
Lewiston-Cambria town line. 

40. County Road No. 5, built 1913, $9,000 per mile. 

41. Town of Cambria, earth rood. 
John W. Pless, Town Supt, 1914. 

42. Cambria-Lockport Town Line. 

Lockport grading, 1915. H. E. Bartz, Town Supt. 

43. County Highway No. 832, built 1913. 

44. City of Lockport 

West Avenue County Highway No. 1086, built 1913-14. 
46. County Buildings. 
Stop on big bridge. 

46. 42 miles. Kenmore Hotel for lunch. 

P. M. Start from Kenmore Hotel, east on Main and Mar- 
ket streets. 

47. Lowertown — the business portion of Ae town in the earty 

days before the railroad came. 

48. Odd Fellows' Home on R. 

49. City Limits of Lockport City. 
Town of Lockport. 

Oloott-Lockport County Highway, part 2, No. 759, built 
1912. 
60. Slayton Settlement, County Road No. 7 R., bottom course 
8 inches (field stone not crushed), top course 6 inches 
gravel. One-half gallon per square yard asphaltic oil. 
Cost $6,000 per mile. Built 1913. 



51. 46 miles. Wright's Comers. 
Turn to L. 

The Kidge State Highway No. 5416, Route 30. 

52. Wrights Station on International Railway Co. Lockport- 

Olcott Trolley Line. 

53. Eighteen Mile Creek. 

54. Warrens Comers. 
Cambria-Lockport town line. 

50 miles. New grading. John W. Pless, Town Supt., Cam- 
bria, 1913. 

55. Pomeroy's English Walnut Farm. L. 
52 miles. 

Cambria-Lockport County Highway No. 1045. 

56. Home of Supervisor B. F. Gould. L. 

57. Cambria Center. 
Town Hall. R. 

County Road No. 4, built 1913, cost $9,000 per mile. 

58. Shawnee-Cambria County Highway No. 729, built 1910. 

59. Concrete Water Trough. L. John W. Pless, 1912. 

60. Baker's Hill. 

57 miles. County Road No. 5, to R. 

61. Cambria Station, N. Y. C. R. R., County Road No. 9, under 

construction, $9,000 per mile. 

62. Cambria-Lewiston Town Line. 

60 miles. County Highway No. 740. R. 
Lewiston Town Highway. L. 
State Highway No. 5305 ahead. 
Village of Sanborn, to L. 

63. Lewiston Town Highway, 1914. A. E. Reid, Town Supt. 

64. Lewiston-Wheatfield Town Line. 

64 miles. Wheatfield Town Highway, 1914. Ferdinand 
Schroeder, Town Supt. 

65. Walmore. 

66. Lockport Road, County Road No. 6, built 1913-14, cost 

$8,100 per mile. 

67. Niagara-Wheatfield Town Line. 

68. Niagara Town Highway, 1914. Charles Schesack, Town 

Supt. 

69. Niagara Falls-Buffalo, Part 1, State Highway No. 5063. 

First State highway in county. Built 1910-11. 

70. Home of Supervisor A.* W. Binckley. 
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71. Niagara Falls City Line. 
Hassam pavement. 
Pine avenue. 

72. High Sdiool. 

73. International Hotel, headquarters. 

Business Meeting, June 24. 
Mb. Bbennan. — The time for holding our meeting has 
srrived. Ab it is necessary to be rather brief, I will take up no 
time in extending a welcome beyond saying that I am very much 
pleased to have the county superintendents of the State present in 
our county. I much regret that the weather was not of the most 
propitious character yesterday; if we had had a day like this, I 
think you would have enjoyed the trip much better. I will call 
on the chairman of the Board of Supervisors, Judge E. E. Russell 
of the city of Niagara Falls, with a service of a quarter of a 
century on the board, to briefly extend a welcome. 

Judge Russell. — It gives me great pleasure, as a representa- 
tive of the county of Niagara and its supervisors, to extend to you 
at this time a hearty welcome to Niagara Falls and the. county of 
Niagara. Our county has always been enthusiastic in the way of 
good roads. We started out early and carried it out with State 
roads principally. We thought the State was a little slow, and 
began building through the town. We have kept it up year after 
year until at the present time we have the following road con- 
struction in the county : 

County and State highways 46.4 miles 

County roads 124.47 miles 

Town macadam 76 miles 

We have in the county of Niagara approximately 950 miles of 
highways outside of the incorporated villages and cities. Conse- 
quently, we have of State highways 5% ; 13% of county, and 8% 
of town roads, and they are laid out so that you can get by a 
very little detouring through any town or county onto the main 
State roads. I heard a man remark yesterday : " Here is a 
town road across here. I don't think there are 150 go over it a 
year, and yet you have an improved road." It is a fact, although 
there is probably a little more travel than that. That gives us 
26% of good roads in the county. Much better than that, they are 
all paid for, without a bond against the county. 
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Gentlemen, it is of great importance for you to meet here 
or at other places; swap ideas with regard to roads; and I will 
say again, we are happy to have you here. I know that you have 
only a short time, and I will leave it for others more competent 
than I to address you. 

I thank you, and want you all to understand the county is yours 
while you are among us. 

Mr. Brennan. — Gentlemen, I now take pleasure in resigning 
the chairmanship and calling upon Deputy Eice, who is the official 
head of the county superintendents' organization, to take charge 
of the meeting. 

Mr. Kice. — In behalf of the State Highway Department, the 
county superintendents, and the members of town boards of the 
State, I wish to assure the city of IS'iagara Falls and the county 
of Niagara, that it is with a great deal of pleasure that we meet 
here to-day. While, as Mr. Brennan said, the weather yesterday 
was perhaps a little unfavorable, there is only one thing that I 
see that Mr. Brennan left undone — I think he should have had 
sleighbells on the automobiles. 

I think it is quite generally understood that our business ses- 
sion comes in the winter and that we wish to take but little time 
here to-day, and I know there are a number who expect to go 
east on the Empire State from Buffalo, so I will take very little 
time. But I trlist and hope that the county superintendents will 
give me the same hearty support that they have the former third 
deputies in the highway department. I know that it is necessary 
for the department to work with the county superintendents and 
the town superintendents, and vice versa, and without the co-oper- 
ation of all the bureau of town highways cannot be a success. Now, 
while we may differ perhaps in some of our opinions as to building 
and maintaining of town highways, I think the one thing we are 
after is results, and as to how these may be accomplished, there 
perhaps may be a difference of opinion. 

We are unable at this time in Allegany county financially to 
build many stone roads, so I have been a crank on earth roads — 
and the large per centum of roads in New York are earth roads, 
and probably will be for years to come. So in traveling around 
among the county superintendents, I perhaps have hammered on 
that point pretty strong ; but I do feel that it is necessary, where 
the earth roads have been put in shape, to maintain them. You 
cannot put them up this year and expect them to last four or five 
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years — they do not do it in the construction of State highways. 
So I feel that it is necessary every year to go over these highways 
and put them in shape; but I do not care to go into that at this 
time. 

We have with us to-day the State Superintendent of Highways, 
who I am very much pleased to state put himself out to get here 
with us to-day, and I take very great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Duffey. 

CoMMissiONEB DuFFEY. — I am vcry glad to be here to-day, and 
it really wasn't a case of putting myself out to be here — I r^ard 
it as my duty. You are, as well, officers of this great department 
as am I. It is rather discouraging to have the meeting opened 
here by a man who has been in the service of his county 25 years, 
as we cannot quite match that in the heads of the highway depart- 
ment of the State of New York. 

But while we are here, however brief the period may be, I 
believe it is the duty of the head of the highway department to 
keep in touch with you men, for you to understand the depart- 
ment and for the department to understand you, because that 
relationship is one of very great importance, and I am inclined 
to think, not always fully understood; so in what little I have 
to say to you this morning I really desire to say more upon the 
point of the relationship between the department of highways from 
the State standpoint, and the county superintendents of uhis State 
from the local standpoint, than upon any other single thing. I 
wonder if you sometimes realize — you do not always, I am sure 
— how important and valuable is the function that you have to 
perform, and also I wonder if you understand its relationship to 
the main department at Albany. If you will look at the statute 
you will find that under certain circumstances the department at 
Albany has the power to make the appointment, and also under 
certain circumstances has the power of removal, and that indicates 
more than any argument could, the relationship of the Highway 
Department with what I will call the county department. And 
it implies, of course, that your functions are of importance and 
of power. I believe that the county superintendents of the State, 
in a way, are just as important as any other branch of the State 
Highway Department, and you are a branch of it both by law 
and in fact. The plans for highways must be approved by you. 
Highways when completed must be accepted by you ; and I my- 
self — if I may speak off-hand about it, not trying perhaps to 
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outline any policy — I am inclined to think also that you should 
have more to say about the question of maintenance of highways. 
(Applause.) I am certainly moved to say that when I contem- 
plate the very great problem which the State has upon its hands 
in determining how to maintain the highways which it has built, 
we really do not know. It is not our fault either at Albany or 
throughout the State. There is also, of course, as you well know, 
the problem which the world is struggling with, as to what kind of 
a highway to build ; and then we have in this State the equally 
important — and I sometimes, when I survey the difficulties 
involved, I sometimes think it is more important — the problem 
what to do with them and keep them in shape, especially in view 
of the great expenses involved in their building. You know — 
but it is well to reflect upon it — the State of New York, with 
something like 6,000 miles of improved highways now built, of 
one type or another, is receiving from the legislature substantially 
$5,000,000 a year for the maintenance of those constructed high- 
ways. It goes without saying — we are talking business here — 
that we have not solved the problem. We have not perfected in 
New York a system of maintenance which is adequate to the needs 
involved. It also goes without saying, because you know and you 
have participated in it to a certain extent, that we are earnestly 
endeavoring to find out what to do and how to do it. It cannot 
be done in a day. An organization for bringing it about cannot 
be made in any short period of time. It requires, first, a large 
force of men familiar with the work. That is just as necessary 
as it is to know what work to have done. 

Now I really think that you men, familiar with your counties 
in an intimate way, knowing, as most of you do, having been a 
long time in the service, knowing the intimate history of the road 
in question, you can help the State Department of Highways 
determine upon and put into effect a system of maintenance and 
repairs which will be an improvement upon that which we now 
have. Other States, especially the eastern States, have had a 
longer experience and a similar problem, and I think it is fair 
to say that up to this time they have solved it better than we 
have. But inasmuch as it is a fact that the department, even the 
State, broadly speaking, is fully aware of how important the thing 
is and the State has been and is willing to furnish the funds with 
which to do the work, I am sure, first, of the means which is 
afforded us ; secondly, of the intense purpose we all possess to get 
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that which we want, to maintain those roads, it is only a question 
of time when we will materially improve the system of maintenance 
of roads in this State. 

And to repeat, I do not say as a matter of law, although that 
would be all right, but as a matter of every day practice and 
working out of the problems developed, you men should have 
something to say as to what should be done more than you now 
have in regard to maintenance in your particular counties, and 
by the cooperation which would result therefrom between the cen- 
tral department at Albany and between you who are familiar with 
local conditions in an intimate way, you can help us from the 
standpoint of the central department, you can help us immeasur- 
ably in trying to get the right thing done. Try as we could in the 
past, we have wasted large sums of money upon the question of 
maintenance. In case, for instance, the wrong thing has been 
done — and it is not by any means a sure thing as to what should be 
done in each particular case, because men will differ — ways and 
means and many of them, trained minds and many of them, upon 
the same problem, is going to be a great help. 

I almost wish that you could at your next meeting — this 
thought occurs to me as I speak — devote the main portion of it 
to the question of maintenance. I think it is the main problem 
we have. We, in a sense, know better what road tp build in the 
first place than we know how to take care of it in order to keep 
it permanently in good condition and never let it get in bad 
condition. I almost wish that you could make it the first order 
of business at your winter meeting; that that be taken up in 
detail. You have the right to do it. You have not, perhaps, legally 
the same jurisdiction over the subject as over the question of pass- 
ing upon plans in the first instance and the accepting of roads 
in the second. I was much interested only last week when spend- 
ing a couple of days with Colonel Sohier, the chairman of the 
Massachusetts State Commission, to see what they are doing and 
learn from him in some detail how they were doing it, and, with- 
out making any invidious comparison, I think they are further 
advanced along this line than we are in New York. And anyway 
I am sure of one thing as a result of my brief experience there, 
that they do timely work, which we do not, or have not in many 
instances, done. We have let too many roads after construction 
get into a bad condition of repair, when by prompt and timely 
work they could have been saved and kept where the maintenance 
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problem would have been (nrdinary instead of extraordinary. 
Then it would have been a matter strictly of maintenance 
instead of , as so many limes has occurred, a matter of rebuilding 
of a road which should have been kept in sudb condition that it 
did not need rebuilding. Now I don't know how you would feel 
about it -^ but he said it had been their problem as well and that 
he would be glad at any time to come to Albany with both pie^ 
tures and talk and tell us what they had done and why they v/en 
doing it and what they thought of that great subject. And I 
make the suggestion here — it never occurred to me before — if 
you care to I don't know why it should not take place in the 
meeting of the county superintendents. I am sure if you wanted it 
they would gladly comply with the request and make it one of 
the features of your next meeting. I only throw that out as a 
suggestion. 

I think it is the thing that is staggering the department and 
I have no doubt it does you as you think of this question, that 
you must feel as I do. Think of itl To build roads at $10,000 
to $14,000 a mile and then not keep them in condition practically 
in which we build them. Unless we do, the whole road-building 
system of the State falls down at the outset, and so that is the 
one great subject, it seems to me, that towers above all others^ 
because of the great expense involved and because of the needs of 
the public, who want the roads kept so they can use them, rely 
upon their condition, so to speak, with their eyes shut. We are 
struggling with that and talking about it in Albany. Mr. Sarr 
and his whole department is considering with the greatest care, 
trying to profit by our own experience in the past and trying to 
leam something of the experience of others. I do want you to 
understand — and that is one feature that makes me think it 
is a good thing to have a talk together — how prodigious that prob- 
lem is in view of the fact that all over th^ State are the roads 
that need this work. You hesitate and doubt what you should do, 
vrith the legislature having handed you what really should be con- 
sidered an ample sum to do it ; and while in that uncertainty you 
are compelled to do the work without sufficient deliberation. You 
cannot wait. The same is true in r^ard to construction, in a 
general way. The problem what to build is ever present — it is 
world-wide; but meantime the State hands us the large sums of 
money, and I think it is fair to say that there is not a county 
that is even patient when it comes to the question whether w© 
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diould wait to see what should be built, but the cry is up — 
"Qive us our roads," They are not at fault It is perfectly 
proper. This State is wide awake to the value of the so-called 
improved roads, and having provided the funds with which to 
build, it demands the roads. 

Think what happened only this year in regard to the building 
of new roads in this State. Last October $5,000,000 was made 
available. Of course, it was not used during the winter. The 
contracts were let. In the middle of winter, the l^slature appny 
priated $10,000,000 for construction this year, making 
$16,000,000 new work this year. We have called the county con- 
tributions, in round numbers, $2,500,000, making practically 17% 
million dollars available for work in New York this year — and 
that outside of the $5,000,000 available for the maintenance 
department, and all to be spent by the State Department of High- 
ways in six months. 

Again I ask you to consider it from the county standpoint; I 
ask you to co-operate with the Commission of Highways in this 
State, within reason of course, to say to your people that you 
believe the best thing is being done as soon as possible by the State 
department and that the work is so prodigious that delays are 
unavoidable. I say to you now — you represent your counties — 
the department is trying to give your counties in every instance 
good roads to be built out of the moneys which belong to you as 
they have been appropriated up to the present time, I might say 
with perhaps a little more definiteness than has happened before — 
but it is immaterial what has happened before. I arbitrarily took 
the amount of money which had been appropriated out of the sec- 
ond fifty million bond issue, beginning last spring when made 
available — it made $25,000,000 appropriated out of the second 
fifty million, and looked up what the counties were entitled to in 
the total $50,000,000 and said to them in every instance: 
You are entitled to one-half of your total amount and if we can 
give it to you you may have it. More than that, no one will get 
more than their one-half. And I am very glad to say that I can 
stand here before you, representing the fifty-odd counties in which 
road building goes on, and say to you that policy has been pur- 
sued from the beginning and that no county in this State, save for 
little fragments which evened up, is to be disregarded, and in 
no case has the county had more than its share on the basis I 
describe, and the only difficulty we are having is to give the 
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counties what they are entitled to with the limited force which 
the State Department of Highways has at its command. I say 
limited — it is very large; it is a trained army; it is an army of 
engineers; but at the same time, the building of 17^ million 
dollars' worth of new roads for the State of New York, big as 
it is, is a tremendous proposition on our hands, and at the same 
time the same department has to look after the maintenance of the 
six thousand miles of highways. 

Now all that I have said about money, amounts and extent of 
work is as well known to you as it is to me, only I speak of it 
because I think you will concede that it is rather forced upon my 
attention a little more frequently than it is upon yours. 

Another thing has come to my attention from time to time and 
troubled me very much, and I want to bring it in here, talk to 
you about it and ask your help. We have what appear to be ade- 
quate laws in r^ard to the protection of our highways; laws that 
forbid the misuse of highways, tearing up by some engine or 
improper vehicle or the like that passes over the highways. The 
laws exist, enforced, however, by local action, and, therefore, I 
am sorry to say, seldom enforced. I am inclined to think that 
it was unfortunate that the legislature this year failed to pass the 
proposed bill that prosecutions for abuse of the highways should 
be conducted from the State standpoint under the direction of the 
Attorney General. As it stands, it must go back to the locality, 
and there are many difficulties connected with the enforcement 
of the laws from the local standpoint. There is no one to pay 
for it, to hire lawyers, and so forth, and the result is that many 
grave cases die without action simply because there is no one to 
take the initiative. 

You know of specific instances of injury to the highway on 
account of reckless conduct with improper vehicles. I want to 
ask you to do this — I don't know but we would like to know 
what happens, and when a grave case comes to your attention I 
wish that you would in brief form let the State Department of 
Highways in Albany know about it, that we may confer with you 
and that we at least may gather some information that we may 
present to another l^slature to give it some idea of the amount 
of damage being done in this way and show the source from 
which we received it. It could come from no better source than 
the county superintendents. Occasionally there drifts into the 
department the information that someone has been over the road 
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with a spiked or lugged wheel and left ruin behind. I saw one 
piece where it picked up the bituminous material of the road 
and carried it along and dropped it in hunks. We have 
been unable as yet to get any action — no one, in a sense, at 
fault either. I dcm't knc^ how you feel about It, but the highways 
have cost a great deal of m<Hiey to build and will always cost a 
large sum of money to maintain, and if there is any one thing 
to be done above all others it is to keep them from wanton destruo- 
tion. The man who is doing damage need but turn around and 
see the ruin which follows in his path and a few smart prosecu- 
tions, somebody called up and made to pay for the damage whidii 
he had done contrary to the statutes and the rules and regulations 
which apply, might have a most wholesome effect. 

Now you can help the department, and the department will 
help you — and they are your roads — to try and bring about 
some improvement along those lines. I would like to ask you to 
do it, and if we can get the facts I think in due time and at no 
distant date we can find some way to have the proper machinery 
of the law so that the right thing may be done in such cases. 

I have nothing farther in particular that I want to say except 
the general statement that I do regard the county highway super- 
intendents of this State as an important arm of this great service. 
Do not forget the importance of your functions, and do not forget 
your power. You possess it to a greater extent that you realize. 
You have rights which you can enforce upon us; you have func- 
tions to perform which are just as great as ours. The law is 
possibly a little defective in detail in the way of defining just what 
your rights and powers are as distinguished from the department's 
rights and powers, but that is immaterial if the spirit is right, 
because it should not result in a clash. In a sense it is something 
like the National Government, different departments checking up 
one another. You have well defined rights and it is perfectly 
proper, and the department expects you to stand upon them, and 
you have not fully performed your functions unless you do so 
in a reasonable way. There might be a deadlock because of gaps 
in the law, but that is always avoidable if there is reason on the 
part of both parties, so that I feel like saying to you as county 
superintendents, — State officers — although elected by counties,— 
with State functions to perform. — although limited to the con- 
fines of your county, I say to you that we want your aid, we need 
it What we do not know is huge; what ought to be done is huge; 



St the problem is yours as well as ours^ and it is a matter of eoopera- 
i tion, joint work which is going to bring about the good results 
v^ that people are asking for with actual impatience throughout the 
r State. 

I want to assure you of a most friendly and well disposed atti- 

i tude on the part of the State department toward you. I know peiv 

i f ectly well that you have the same disposition toward it. I want 

to say to you that I ask this, that you endeavor to cooperate with 

us in an even greater degree in the future than you have heretofore, 

and I assure you on the part of the present administration that 

its disposition will be to cooperate with you as far as is possible 

^ to a greater degree even than before. 

At all times the department would like to hear your views in 
regard to your county situation. May I say a few words of praise. 
I have seen a great many of the county superintendents of this 
State at the home office. I know now something of their history; 
I know something of their record, and I know in many cases they 
are men who have held their office for a long period of time, and 
I have been impressed very much indeed with the knowledge and 
the skill, with the high standing, the high character of the county 
superintendents of this State as a class. In addition to that, I 
have also been very much impressed — the thing which goes with 
the other statement just made — with their very high purpose and 
their eagerness to see the right thing done in their own counties. 
Now that is easy to say for me and pleasant to say to you, prob- 
ably the thing I ought to say anyway — but I say it because I 
believe it. I am surprised, because I was wholly inexperienced. 
I knew nothing at all about the department or about the subject, 
and I have come to learn that the county superintendents of this 
State as a class are a very high class, of high-minded, high-pur^ 
posed, earnest, trained, intelligent men, and therefore all the more 
valuable and serviceable to the State in trying to work out quickly 
any answer to the demands of the people, which is their great 
! problem. 

May I in closing say this word, say a thing you know but which 
cannot be too often told to show the comparison, the magnitude 
of the work which we have on our hands. In Massachusetts they 
began building roads in 1893, and we began some six or seven 
years afterward, and very little at that. Up to this year they, 
all told, have built 893 miles of roads, and we have built over 
6,000. We built last year some 1,300 miles in the State; 50% 
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more in one year than Massachusetts had built in 23 or 24. They 
built last year 62 miles. They handle 1^ or 2 million dollars 
a year, and ours runs up around $20,000,000. You see how great 
our problem is compared with theirs. It stands alone in road 
building in the United States, and I doubt if it has ever been 
matched anywhere; and the only question is whether you, the 
army of engineers which the State department has under its 
employ, most of them good, trained and competent men and becom- 
ing more so all the while ; between us all the question is, how can 
we do that work within the time that the people want it done and 
do it well ; and after we have done it how can we keep it intact 
for the future use of the people for whom we are building? 

Now, gentlemen, this is more than I intended to say. Is there 
anything connected with the department that you wish to ask? 
I might say I think auother wonderful thing is in connection with 
the county and town roads in this State. They are supplementing 
to a marvelous d^ree — and we are talking about getting all 
that work put on a map in connection with our work, so that we 
may show for the first time how much more a complete system 
we have than appears on the map at Albany, because the mileage 
of improved roads which you are building has now become large 
and it is rapidly growing, and we are planning to get a map that 
puts that with our work to show what are the improved roads 
which we may use. 

And I want to say in regard to the county and the town road 
building which is going on so rapidly, that I believe it will be 
the road building of the future after the present fifty million 
dollars is expended ; we have no right to expect another — ^we should 
so regard it — the general talk is that there won't be, and it is 
quite possible that there should not be, because when that money 
is spent we should have a very extensive system of county and 
State roads, and therefore the future proposition is going to be 
the building of those town and county roads, the county road sys- 
tem which you are doing to such a remarkable degree; what they 
have done in Niagara, Wayne, Onondaga and some others, and 
what they are proposing to do in the remaining counties. It is 
wonderful to contemplate that in half a dozen years in New York, 
between what the State does and what you do, we are going to 
have, notwithstanding the fact that we have some 75,000 miles 
of highways in New York, we are going to see well approaching 
one-quarter of those roads improved, and that will cover the main 
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important highways; that great system within five or six years 
will be all put together and we are going to have roads such as 
no one in this room or State even dreams of. 

Me. Kice. — Have you anything that you vdsh to ask Mr. 
Duffey, any questions; any suggestions. We will be glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Lewis. — I do not know as it is proper to bring up tfie 
matter or the question — you spoke about helping to maintain 
improved and county highways and town highways. Now, when 
Mr. Carlisle was commissioner he made a ruling in regard to the 
use of traction engines with lugs, etc. Does that apply to improved 
highways, or to town highways, too. 

Mr. Duffey. — I am sure I do not know about that. I took 
it that it was improved highways.' 

Voice. — It covered town highways, too. 

Mr. Lewis. — I understand the commissioner has the right to 
regulate the width of tires to be used on improved roads. Our 
Board of Supervisors talked that and we have all talked it, but 
I do not know of anything that could be enforced that would help 
out our town highways especially, and also the improved high- 
ways, more than the ruling. 

Mr. Duffey. — The point is very well raised. You know 
something about the history of that wide tire business. Every- 
body, from a local standpoint, has been afraid of it; to put it in 
very plain language, it was fear of the farmer, because it affected 
him more perhaps than any other class. I am speaking unofficially, 
so to speak, but times have changed, and what you say about the use 
of the wide tire, the adoption of any device which helps keep these 
roads after we have built them, is going to appeal to the farmer, 
I believe, from now on, more than to any other single class. He 
has come to know the value of them and perhaps he is more deeply 
impressed with the cost of them than is any other single class. The 
point is well raised. You county superintendents take it home, 
and if you have anything to say on the subject let us have it, so 
that next year we can get some legislation to help along this line. 
I believe the problem is easier now than ever before, because all 
have come to understand how important it is to have the roads and 
to know how important it is to keep them in repair. It would 
not take very much to carry conviction to the mind of everybody 
how much help the wide tire would be. I do not think we need 
to fear hostility on the part of any class on that subject. 



Me. Nostrand. — I want to congratulate the Commissioner on 
the stand he has taken in the matter of maintenance of our roads. 
Suffolk county has a number of State roads — not enough — we 
have a few — but up to last year those roads were in very poor 
condition. They were built and were left as built. A State road 
in that condition prejudices people against the State roads. They 
do not want it. We have a town in our county that says they 
don't want any State roads, simply because they have been built 
and left. It is claimed that work is the fault of the contractor. 
But no contractor can build a road and have the State leave it in 
that condition and have it stay. We want the roads; but we waxit 
also to have them maintained. Personally, I will do everything 
I can to help in the matter of suggestions in the maintenance of 
these roads. I am very glad to see that the department is now 
taking the step of keeping them in proper shape. 

Mb. Duffey. — It is very easy to make a general statement^ and 
I have made that; but what worries us is how we are going to 
carry out our good resolutions. 

Mb. Nostkand. — I think the suggestion that the county super- 
intendents can say something about the maintenance of roads is 
very proper. I know in my own county we have ideas as to how 
the roads should be maintained after they are built, and with the 
consent of the Commissioner I shall certainly have something to 
say about it. 

Mr. Duffey. — I can say this, before it has taken perhaps any 
form of ruling, that the Department of Highways will welcome from, 
you county superintendent your ideas, your opinions, your recom- 
mendations in regard to this subject, properly communicated to 
the department, and it will be considered as coming from a most 
valuable and high source and in no sense will be disregarded. 
How it should be communicated is perhaps back through the 
organization which exists ; to the men in charge ; or to the division 
engineer, or the like. But your ideas and cooperation will not 
only be welcome, but I say that we solicit them. 

Mr. Diehl. — While I do not want to start any general discus- 
sion or take time, you have touched upon a matter that is vital 
in the estimation of many county superintendents, in r^ard to 
the maintenance of roads. The way some of us view it, we realize 
that within three years the State will have completed its construc- 
tion program ; that the problem will be one of maintenance ; that 
the State department is costing $2,000,000 a year to maintain, 
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roughly speaking; that that is economically expended through 
division offices; that at the expiration of the construction period 
it will be impossible to keep such an expensive organization — you 
can't spend $2,000,000 out of $5,000,000 for administration. We 
think we realize that the good roads movement has been held 
together by the county superintendents of the State. We realize 
that there have been twelve Highway Commissioners in seventeen 
years, and that the county superintendents have been in office all 
that time. 

Mr. Duffey. — Thirteen will be a fateful number. 

Mr. Diehl. — We hope there won't be a thirteenth ; but there 
may be. To go one step further, we believe that the State High- 
way Department should be brought closer to the people, and that 
the point of contact should be the county superintendents of high- 
ways. We believe that when the construction period is over and 
the division offices cannot be maintained and county assistant 
engineers, etc., cannot be maintained, that the county superin- 
tendents of highways should be the direct representatives of the 
State Highway Department in their individual counties. A few 
of us believe that the roads should be maintained under him and 
under the Board of Supervisors of the county, subject to the rules 
and r^ulations of the State Highway Department. We believe 
that conditions such as exist could not exist if that was the case. 
For instance, in Erie county I know a main road which has been 
in miserable shape for three years. If the county superintendent 
of highways were responsible for that road it would have been 
fixed or b^un in one month, or his life would not be worth living. 
The point I want to raise is this, there are few believe that that 
is the ultimate solution of the problem ; few of us believe that the 
experience of these men should be utilized to greater extent. There 
are a few of us believe that the way is for us to get together not 
only in one or two semi-annual meetings, but to get together in 
some compact organization with our own committees which can 
meet from time to time during all the year. The trouble is this : 
subjects are only mentioned and then forgotten for six months. 
And the point which will be brought up later is, whether in your 
mind you believe that it will be a good idea for us to meet of tener, 
have a more compact organization, have an organization of county 
superintendents officered by its own members, with its own com- 
mittees, to study precisely the questions you raise, of maintenance, 
protection of highways, how best that result can be obtained, and 
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then to keep in close touch with the department, because I believe 
the most important is the bureau of town highways and I believe 
that will be all that is left of the department eventually. The 
highway department, instead of 1,500 or 2,000, will be 150 under 
such a town highway bureau. I merely bring this up in a general 
question to get your views of such an organization to handle the 
subject. 

Mr. Duffey. — If Mr. Diehl's inquiry was directed to me, I 
shall be very glad to answer. I think it could be productive of 
nothing but good results. It occurs to me if such a body as yours 
could meet in Albany, where the division engineers could be sum- 
moned, as well as the heads of the departments, and where there 
could be a full, complete and lengthy discussion and consideration 
of everything connected with this department, I shall most heartily 
favor it I even think it would be well if it were a two-day instead 
of a single-day gathering, with some little preparation and po£- 
sibly some papers and the like; but after all the papers are the 
prepared things that are interesting and valuable. On the other 
hand, an open discussion and debate, more extensive and more 
carefully planned for than this off-hand one of ours this morning, 
it seems to me, would be productive of more good. Qet together 
and stay all day, a morning session and an afternoon session, whore 
every subject may be discussed at length and without hurry, in 
the winter time when it is possible to do that. My idea is that 
Albany would be the place, or possibly the center of the State. 
If you men cannot bring to our department things of the very 
greatest value to it, it argues against every idea connected with 
the work. Your ideas and experience are of value to us, and per- 
haps ours in a similar way to you. 

Mb. Diehl. — I think one of the subjects for debate should 
be : " How can we best maintain the highways of the State ?" 

Me. Duffey. — If you meet this winter, get up and tell us 
what you think about patrolmen. Qet prepared to discuss that 
problem. 

Me. Diehl. — If we have patrolmen, every farmer thinks the 
fellow is justified in taking the State's money. If the county 
superintendent was in any way responsible for the man, if he was 
not needed he would be off the job. It illustrates that very point 
in the problem, comes back to closer contact between the people and 
the highway department. 90% of the abuses would drop. 

Me. Duffey. — The point is well taken. It is very serious. 
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The patrolman deteriorates into a policeman, and I do not believe 
we can police 6,000 miles, and I do not think we need to. Many 
of them have the idea that it is their duty, and they have a right 
to because the State almost says so. The result is that we are not 
getting anywhere near out of that system the amount of work 
which we should get, and it is not always the fault of the system 
so much as the fault of the individual patrolman in many cases. 
We have got to find something better; $600,000 a year paid to 
those men; it is $600,000 a year out of the $4,000,000, 15%. 

Mb. Bowers (Steuben County). — As many county superin- 
tendents are aware, in my county we are doing the maintenance 
work vnth the town forces and we have done away with the patrol- 
men. As far as we have gone, it has been very satisfactory. The 
only trouble is that we are getting the work done so quickly we 
cannot get the material fast enough ! Everybody seems to be well 
pleased with the experiment so far. 

Mb. Duffey. — I think that is a very interesting thing, and 
I would like to state to you that in the late winter Steuben county 
came and suggested that they be permitted to take this subject up 
in that way instead of by the patrol system, and we very quickly 
and very cheerfully granted them that privilege, and I had not 
heard before how you were getting along. I only wish there 
was time to ask many questions about it. I am glad to know 
you are gratified with the results. We are willing to try anything 
on this question of the daily maintenance that will look toward 
better conditions. They are doing that in Steuben county, and if 
we can get the material we will get it ; and if you are working so 
fast that you have outrun the situation, that is wholly to your 
credit. It is very interesting, and inasmuch as you have started 
out to do it and have a season's experience, I suggest that you pre- 
pare at some length for another meeting a full report of what you 
have accomplished. 

Me. Loughban (Ulster County). — I am delighted. Little did 
I think when I wrote to the county superintendents that the 
scheme would be taken up so graciously by Commissioner Duffey. 
I have yet to hear a man who can speak better to an audience than 
Gteorge Diehl. He is the only engineer I have run across who can 
talk. Consequently, I have little to say. The purpose of the 
little scheme which I have in mind, which has been so forcibly 
brought further to our attention, is that fact of an organization 
of county superintendents. Commissioner Duffey in his state- 
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ment has, to my mind, covered exactly what was in my purpose. 
As for antagonism, we have absolutely none, the county superin- 
tendents being wholly a body of men well chosen to carry on the 
functions of the highway law in the interest of the taxpayer. 

Without further conmient, Mr. Chairman, I move, sir, that 
you appoint a committee to consist of nine men, county superin- 
tendents chosen by yourself, for the purpose of meeting in com- 
mittee and to determine and listen to any argument for or against 
a permanent organization of county superintendents of this State. 
I so move you. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Kice. — Do you want this committee to meet immediately 
after the meeting ? 

Mr. Louohran. — I would be happy to have them meet with 
us on the Hudson River, or at Niagara. I thought if you cared 
to meet between now and the next winter meeting I would like to 
see you in my section. 

Mr. Rice. — As I understand it, you want them to meet for the 
purpose of organization. 

^[r. Loughran. — I do not believe we could act in such a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rice. — I will name as such a committee : Mr. Loughran, 
Mr. Bashford, Mr. Richards, Mr. Diehl, Mr. Mace, Mr. Bogardus, 
Mr. Van Amberg, Mr. Wulf, Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Dayton. — An organization of that kind would be incom- 
plete without we had with it the head of our department, a gentle- 
man who has had experience as a county superintendent, and I 
would like to make it clear and offer it as a resolution, that Mr. 
Rice, the present head, be ex-officio member of the committee. 

Mr. Loughran. — Pardon me for not mentioning it, for it was 
in my mind, to include in my motion. 

(The question was put by Mr. Buck, and duly carried.) 

Mr. Rice. — I thank you, gentlemen. I don't know what else 
you have in mind; but it is time for the Commissioner to leave 
and there is one thing that I wish to bring up. We have since 
our last meeting lost one of our county superintendents by death. 
There has been a committee appointed to expedite matters, com- 
posed of Mr. Diehl, Mr. Wulf and Mr. Smith. I think Mr. Diehl 
has the resolution. 

Mr. Diehl. — Before presenting the resolution, I want to say 
that the people of Erie county were very glad that the county 
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superintendents came to Niagara frontier. We along the Niagara 
frontier are loyal to ourselves and to the State, and that situation 
pertains in the western counties of the State, and I hope all 
through the State; but we take a great deal of pride in western 
New York and we are glad you came, and hope you will come 
soon again. Probably our most noted representative from western 
New York is Mr. Kice, and I am very glad to have the opportunity 
to say before Mr. Duffey that there is no man in western New 
York more highly regarded than he, and we are all with him and 
have been for the last twenty years, and are glad he is here. 

Now there is one man from western New York who has been 
at every one of these meetings and who is absent to-day. As far 
as I know, he is the one man whom death has taken while serving 
as county superintendent of highways; the very modest, retiring 
gentleman whom we all loved and esteemed, and the committee 
which Mr. Kice appointed has drawn brief resolutions which I 
would like to read. 

" Whereas, It has pleased the Almighty Providence to remove 
from our midst Willis D. Leet, county superintendent of highways 
of Chautauqua county; and 

" Whereas, During his service of over six years as county super- 
intendent of highways and as a member of the county superin- 
tendents' organization of the State of New York he has so endeared 
himself to us by his sterling qualities, his rugged honesty and his 
high ideals of friendship and business; therefore, be it 

"Eesolved, That we, as members of the State association of 
county superintendents of highways, in semi-annual meeting 
assembled, desire to record our appreciation of his past friendship, 
our high regard for his noble character and our profound and 
sincere sorrow at his death, and to offer herewith our sympathy 
and condolence to his bereaved family ; and be it further 

" Resolved, That as a tribute of respect to his memory the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be entered upon the minutes of this 
association and a copy of the same be sent to the family of the 
deceased." 

(Motion to adopt the resolution was carried unanimously by 
rising vote.) 

Mr. Rice. — The time has arrived when the commissioner 
must leave, and I know there are many who want to get out on the 
12 o'clock train. Is there any further business at this time ? 

Mr. McEvoy. — I do not believe the people of this State want 



to have it said that the building of State highways will stop when 
the second fifty million has been spent. It seems to me that there 
should be something done before the constitutional convention 
adjourns; there should be something done about raising more 
money for the building of State highways. It seems to me that 
it takes now three years under the present form of the constitu- 
tion to get any money to build State roads. It has to pass two 
legislatures and be submitted for referendum vote. I want to ask 
if something could not be done whereby there can be a constitu- 
tional provision provided for submission to the people whereby we 
can get that money quicker than by referendum vote. I do not 
think the people of New York want to have it said that the high- 
way building is to stop. We ought to have more money. We are 
spending a hundred million for canals. I think that something 
should be done whereby the department propose to the constitu- 
tional convention an amendment so we can get the money quicker. 

Mr. Duffey. — I am sorry to reply in a way that perhaps is not 
along the line of your views. I am inclined to think it is not an 
opportune time to raise such a question. I think it is rather the 
feeling on the part of the convention itself that the remaining 
moneys ought to be used to build the necessary and important 
State highway systems of the State, of both counties and county- 
and-State, and I think a suggestion looking toward a further 
appropriation, and which would be furnished by the sale of bonds, 
would not be well received at this time. I think their minds are 
fixed on what can be done with the remaining moneys already 
voted. Of course, the constitution can always be amended in the 
way you describe. And back of that is the fact that the legisla- 
ture can make an annual appropriation to do some particular 
thing, so that the power would always exist, first, to amend the 
constitution ; second, the power would exist with the legislature to 
appropriate a limited amount. My impression is that the consti- 
tutional convention would not consider it. Let me also call your 
attention to the fact that the time has passed for the introduction 
of any new proposed amendments except by unanimous consent. 

Me. Bbennan. — Our meeting is now over. Some of you I hope 
will be able to remain the afternoon, possibly longer, and view 
some of the scenery and have a good time here at Niagara Falls. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTEENTH SEMI- 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE STATE COM- 
MISSION AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
HIGHWAYS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Meeting called to order by Deputy Commissioner Benjamin J. 
Rice, in the hearing room of the State Highway 'Commission, 
January 26, 1916, at 10:30 a. m. 

Mr. Rice.— I believe this is our fourteenth semi-annual con- 
ference of county superintendents, and I wish to say that I con- 
sider it a great honor to be able to preside at a meeting of this 
kind, made up of men from all parts of this State, representatives 
of your boards of supervisors. I have prepared a program for this 
morning, but have been disappointed in it ; the Commissioner and 
the two deputies were to speak to us this morning. The Commis- 
sioner has been called over to the Capitol, but will probably return 
a little later. Mr. Breed is sick, and perhaps will talk to us 
to-morrow. 

I wish to say that I want to congratulate the county superin- 
tendents upon the conditions that I found in the counties this 
past year. I had the privilege and the pleasure of inspecting 
every county of the State; I was in 753 out of the 932 towns in 
the State, thereby gaining a pretty fair knowledge of conditions 
in each county. Taking into consideration the fact that the past 
year — or the months of July and August, were very hard 
months owing to the heavy floods in certain parts of the State 
which caused great damage, we found the conditions even at that 
very creditable to the counties ; and I trust that this coming season 
the conditions will continue along the same lines. 

A speaker who is to follow me has fi.gures on certain things in 
connection with the highway work which he will give to you, but 
I do wish to mention the fact, in connection with the bureau of 
town highways, that we have built 670 miles of completed town 
macadam roads this past season; built by the bureau of town 



highways under the county superintendent. We have also built, 
in round numbers, 400 miles of gravel roads, which, as you can 
see, is a big showing for this department. I think very few people 
throughout the State realize the amount of improved construc- 
tion which is being done by the towns. 

In oxir program this morning we have two men who are to give 
you a brief history of the bureau of town highways, its develop- 
ment from the start up to the present time ; and I now take pleas- 
use in calling upon Ira P. Cribb, district supervisor. 

Mr. Cribb. — You people who know me best know that I never 
in my life read a paper — well, I will admit that I did on one 
occasion try to read one, and as I stood before the audience I got 
scared and had to lay the paper down and in a measure go it alone. 
I hope you won't get scared because I hold in my hand a paper, 
for if you do I will feel like the boy who was fighting; he was on 
top of the other fellow and holding him down, and out come the 
teacher. " Look here, Johnny, haven't I told you to always count 
a hundred before you let your angry passions rise ?" " Yes," 
said Johnny, "you have; and Fm holding him right down — I 
want him here when I get through counting." So I hope you will 
all stay here. The fact is, the town bureau has done so much that 
it is impossible for anybody to tell the conditions all the way 
through. I am going to endeavor to read the second paper, because 
I want the statements to be correct. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE TOWN HIGHWAY BUREAU 

Iba p. Cbibb 
District Supervisor 

To begin with the organization of the town highway bureau and 
follow it carefully up to the present time, and present in detail 
the work accomplished, would necessarily take more than the time 
allotted to me this afternoon. 

The work of the bureau became necessary in 1905 from the fact 
that State aid paid to the towns then under the money system was 
expended with no State supervision of the work performed, or 
material used for road and culvert construction. The money was 



received by the towns and expended by the town superintendent 
with no system of accounting and no system of road improvement. 

To-day we can hardly appreciate how small the town highway 
bureau was at first. The only officials during the first year 
were a deputy in charge, on stenographer from the State En- 
gineer's office to assist when necessary, and two field men, of 
which I was one. We had an appropriation of $15,000 to pay 
all the expenses of the bureau which included salaries, traveling 
expenses, stationery, postage, printing, etc. The work increased 
rapidly from the very first and it soon became necessary to increase 
the office force and the number of field men. This State organiza- 
tion, together with the county superintendents, town superintend- 
ents and town boards of the State, compose the working strength 
of the town highway bureau. 

The statute of 1903 provided for the appointment of county 
engineers by the boards of supervisors. Only a few counties 
made appointments under this statute. The statute of 1909 pro- 
vided that each county must appoint a county superintendent or 
in case no appointment was so made, a superintendent would be 
appointed by the department. Also the statute of 1909 placed 
every town in the State under the money system and provided it 
with proper assistance from the town highway bureau and the 
county superintendents. It is my desire at this time to present 
the work accomplished under the management of the town high- 
way bureau since its inception in 1905. Our town bureau has 
jurisdiction over about 74,000 miles of township roads, and every 
town through which these roads pass is expending money furnished 
by the State. Hence the need of State supervision. The con- 
struction and maintenance bureau has already constructed about 
6,000 miles of splendid State and county highways and has a 
tremendous amount of work ahead of it. 

How do these btireaus work together? The roads constructed 
under the management of the county and town superintendents 
are built in sections that will so far as possible connect with either 
a State or county highway. It is the intent of the town highway 
bureau to make improvements of this character either of gravel, 
macadam, slag or cinder on such roads as will accommodate the 
greatest number, and to build them wide enough and heavy 
enough to carry the traffic. 
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Let us consider how the money for this class of road improve- 
ments is obtained. Each town in the State provides a given sum 
of money, whidi is determined by its town board, for highway im- 
provements under item one, known as the " Highway Fund." 
Under the graduated scale, State aid is paid to each town as pro- 
vided in bection 101 of the Highway Law, and in no case may 
the amount of money provided by the town, added to the amount 
received from the State be less than $30 per mila I am glad to 
state that, at this time, the towns of the State are inclined to raise 
every dollar possible upon which State aid may be received and 
to provide for permanent improvement by reducing grades, widen- 
ing and making safe the many narrow places, building substantial 
culverts, constructing macadam or other hard surface roads. 

In going over the roads in different parts of the State and espec- 
ially in the western part of the State where I am more familiar 
with them my sympathy is generally with the town superintendent 
of the inland towns where the assessed valuation is very small. 
Even though State aid received equals one dollar for each dollar 
of assessed tax, yet many times the whole amount of money avail- 
able is so small that no marked improvements can be made in any 
one year. However, there usually is one advantage in towns of 
this character. The land is usually rough and rocky but, never- 
theless, presents a natural soil that is much better suited to road 
purposes than that found in many of the towns having a greater 
assessed valuation. Then, too, roads built in these towns do not 
usually have as heavy traffic as those in more valuable locations. 

But little is ever published in r^ard to the work of the town 
highway bureau, it matters not what the work may be, whether it 
is the construction of macadam roads, gravel roads, reducing 
grades or building bridges. Go where you may, and generally, if 
anything is said about road improvement, it will be concerning 
the State and county highways. It is because of this that so many 
people are unfamiliar with the work of the town highway bureau. 
Therefore, it is my desire to present the conditions briefly in order 
that all interested in the improvement of the highways of this State 
may realize the importance of this bureau, and how it is ready to 
extend every aid to local officials and to judiciously expend every 
dollar appropriated. When considering that the State system of 



highways, including the roads built wholly by the State and those 
built by the State and county, cover over 6,000 miles at this time, 
do the people generally give the town highway bureau credit of hav- 
ing built about four thousand miles of macadam roads that are in 
use to-day as township roads ? This number of miles is shown on 
the maps in the Albany office to-day, as filed by the county superin- 
tendents of the State and approved by the district supervisors. 
The macadam roads that were built years ago and have received 
no maintenance, having been considered not good enough to be 
included as a part of the macadam road system under the tovm 
highway bureau are not included in the above 4,000 miles. 
Neither does the mileage here presented include macadam town- 
ship roads that were built years ago and have since been taken 
over by the State ad part of the State and county system. 

In addition to the macadam roads under our bureau there are 
several thousand miles of first class gravel roads. In estimating 
OUT gravel road«^ we do not include short strips of a few rods here 
and there in different sections of a town. The gravel roads we 
show are those of a permianent character of improvement and 
which connect with the system of State and county or township 
macadam highwaya This form of road improvement might well 
be termed a hard surface road. They are not the main thorough- 
fares of the town and have been oonstructed where it was impos- 
sible to build a township macadam road, in some instances for 
want of money, and in others where first class gravel was near at 
hand and the road could be oonstructed much more cheaply than a 
macadam road. These roads are generally satisfactory to the 
people from the fact that a good road is provided throughout the 
year. Contrary to the belief sometimes expressed by those un- 
familiar with good roads, they do not break through and rut up in 
the Spring and Fall months and will at all times carry the loads 
equally as well as the township macadam roads and in nearly all 
instances they connect with town or State road& 

There is still another improvement known as the permanent 
culvert work. I am unable to state the number of permanent cul- 
verts that have been placed in the State during the last few years, 
but can assure you that it is many thousand. When speaking 
of permanent culverts I mean the steel culverts with concrete head 
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walls, the cast iron culverts with concrete head walls and the sub- 
stantial concrete culverts. It was no easy matter to get rid of 
the old plank culverts and in no place in the State could one 
travel any great distance a few years ago without the rattle of the 
planks over which they rode. They have served their time and 
gona One can travel from Albauy to Buffalo and not find one 
of the old time 12, 14 or 16 foot plank culverts. Not only have 
we provided a mean» by which water can be taken from one side 
of the road to the other, but we have built culverts from 20 to 30 
feet in lengtih, making sufficient width for vehicles to pass cm. a 
culvert the same as in any other section of the road. This im- 
provement has lessened the expense of road maintenance since the 
cost of maintaining culverts has been reduced to a minimum by 
the substitution of the permanent oonstructions. 

Another class of improvement in road work can easily be seen 
if we compare the width of the earth turnpike of today with those 
that were seei^ fifteen yeara ago. Nearly every earth turnpike on 
main roads has been widened to the standard width with proper 
crown and correct drainage. In towns where this class of roads 
has received careful attention from early spring until fall they 
have proved to be quite as satisfactory for all traffic during the 
summer months as the more expensive class of highways. Many 
improvements also on these roads may be seen where grades have 
been reduced and especially the narrow dug ways widened and 
properly protected by guiard rails, etc. Also the earth roads, 
known as second class, many of which are cross roads, have been 
cared for and in general are kept in good condition for the traffic. 

I am unable to give the number of miles of improvement made 
by the use of slag or cinders. However, I can state that in some 
sections slag has been used in place of crushed stone to quite an 
extent and in other sections the base has been constructed of field 
stone and covered with slag. Not a large mileage of this class 
of road has been constructed, but the diort sections already built 
have stood the traffic during the last year and came through the 
winter in good shape. 

We have considered the different kinds of improvements made 
under the town highway bureau but there are still others not 
mentioned that are of great importance. I refer particularly to 
the bridge work which in some sections of the State is of no mean 
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proportion. Nearly all bridges have been built by the towns in 
which they are located, with a very few exceptions, where the 
county has assisted in such bridge w^ork. When we speak of the 
State highways built wholly by the State or by the State and 
county, *we almost forget thiat the road would be useless without 
the work of the town highway bureau in the construction of the 
bridges, and wnhich are built at the sole expense of the town. Gen- 
erally speaking the bridges are built by the town under the super- 
vision of the county supeirintendent and the time has come when 
contract work for bridge building is almost unknown in the State, 
except as applied to the class of structures whose size render it 
impossible that they be built by the town. 

When we compare the results obtainied by the town highway 
bureau and consider the source from which the money comes and 
ihen compare the work of other road improvements of the State 
we are almost amazed to realize the actual conditions as they exist. 
Now, how much do we have generally speaking for highway im- 
provement not including money for bridges, machinery or mis- 
cellaneous purposes ? In 1914 the average money, for. each mile of 
highway in this State was about $78 and, with the exception of the 
amount paid by the State as State aid, was paid by the tax payea^ 
of the different towns and generally speaking the t^ax payers of 
these towns are glad to contribute toward the improvements of 
the roads in their towns as much money by way of taxes as is 
necessary to at least meet the amount necessary to draw the limit 
of State aid in that town. Let us briefly sum up the work that 
has been accomplished by the town highway bureau in this State. 
First, the building of 4,000 miles of macadam roads ; the build- 
ing of several thousand miles of gravel roads ; the improvement of 
the culverts; the widening and standardizing of the earth high- 
ways; the reducing of grades; the widening of turnpikes; the 
perfecting of drainage ; the installation of thousands of lineal feet 
of tile ; the erection of guard rails and the construction of bridges. 

In addition to all this a large majority of the towns have pur- 
chased road machinery, which they would not have otherwise 
obtained, by paying for the same from item one as provided by 
statute. 

These accomplishments coupled with all that has been done by 
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the construction and maintenance bureau of the highway depart- 
ment, makes New York the^ banner good roads State of the nation. 
No other State has expended so much money, has so many miles 
of improved roads, and has such excellent dirt roads as New York. 
It is not unusual to hear criticism of the roads of our State. 
This should be welcomed. It is a good indication. Wherever you 
find criticism there is something stirring. You hear little criticism 
in a graveyard and it makes no difference whether it is an old 
fashioned one grown up to burdocks or a modem one planted with 
evergreens and rose bushes. Why? It is a dead place. This 
healthy criticism shows th'at the Empire State is alive to the value 
of good roads and it is tlhe good roads which make the people alive 
to the bad ones. It is only the people who ride on good roads that 
know how to kick over the bad roads. Hence, the more improved 
roads we build, the louder becomes the wail over the poor roads. 
So let us profit by the jusrt; criticism, overlook the unjust, and 
work together for the further development of the greatest State 
system, of improved roads known to the nation. 

Mr. Rice. — I see that I made no mistake in calling on Mr. 
Cribb for a few remarks in regard to the bureau of town highways. 
We have with us a county superintendent whom we have missed 
in our meetings for the last two years, and I bave called upon 
him to follow Mr. Cribb; and I am very much pleased to Have 
with us today our friend, Mr. J. Y. McClintock of Rochester. 

Mr. McClintock. — I am impressed with the bigness of the 
fignires that Mr. Cribb has given us, showing whiat the town work 
means in the aggregate. It is perfectly tremendous when they tell 
us that this bureau ha» supervised the past year and the year 
before eight million dollars worth of work, spread over 70,000 
miles of rdajd. Thinking back a little, we were throwing up our 
hats when we got an appropriation of $50,000 from the State 
to begin road building and we thought' that was a big thing. Now 
we liiink by millions; in fact, since the war began, we think by 
billions. 

Among the things that interest me is the fact that nobody yet 
knows whiat the perfect road is, and the work that the town men 
are doing, he building of these town roads, while they may not 
be the perfect road, it' may be that they are the foundation for the 
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roads of the future. The difficulty, as I see it, as I guess we 
all see it, is not that the roads break through — any of ns can 
build a road that will hold up the load — but the difficulty is, when 
the autonxobileei come, about holding the top down. I have been 
building on one line. It miay not be the best, but if we all do the 
best we can, we will get some results that will be notioeabla I am 
pleased this morning becau-se the commissioner has told me we 
might go ahead on this line. In Greece^ the largest of our towns, 
where they spend $25,000 to $28,000 a year and raise more 
money than the State meets in State aid, we are going to take 8 
miles of the town-built macadam road — originally built the same 
as most of you build your stone roads, sometimes 8 inches thick, 
sometimes a foot, varying with the character of the soil, but the 
road shaped np pretty well, and the two pieces reach three differ- 
ent stations that have very heavy freight traffic, the fruit goes out 
of those stations by the thousands of carloads — it is a big fruit 
country. The town roads have had to be resurfaced with broken 
stone twice, some portion's' of them, on account of the wear. Now 
the State is going to give the town a contract to take this 8 miles 
of town road, built at about $3,500 a mile, and simply smooth them 
up and put down these cubes that one of my influential friends 
says I am batty on. (If youl talk long on anything, they call you 
batty.) They are going to do that and take it over as a State 
road, 8 miles of State road, — a good large demonstration of the 
fact that these roads we are building in the 950 towns are an im- 
portant addition, more important pei^haps in the future than the 
State roads mow being built. It encourages me immensely. In 
fact, lately we were impressed in Monroe county (and Erie too; 
because I don't do anything in Monroe without being interfered 
with by Erie county) — but anyw^ay, I am impressed with the im- 
mensity of the whole subject and impressed also with the necessity 
in solving the problem to have the enthusiastic aid of the town peo- 
ple, the individual towns. I see some young fellows take up the 
road question — a good many of them born since some of us have 
been in the road business. They don't want to consider details ; they 
want to dispose of the proposition by States at least; or consider 
New England as a whole, or the coast States as a whole. But I find 
the longer I am in it that there is enough for one man in one 
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county, if you will put your wits on it and cultivate the 
possibilities. 

That leads up to this, that even in one town I have got into the 
habit of depending on the town boards and often I find lihey 
know more than I do, their judgement in a given case is better 
known than, mina That leads to this, that if we could present the 
subject in such form that the looal communities could study it and 
get their small part, get that right, they would do better than I 
could if I got perfection in one town. 

This spring we put out a oounty report, different than usual, and 
we carefully sent out a nuanber of copies, not to brag oni what we 
ooidd do in Monroe, beeauepe they are especially geneax)us there; 
the city pays about 85 of the county tax and they are pretty liberal- 
minded people. They are just as proud of this county report as if 
was an advertisement of the city; they consider it a good adver- 
tisement of the county. We put the pictures in of the fellows 
who have to take the local responsibility. Put the maps in with the 
colors so that any man who wants to know the subject has no excuse 
for not knowing it. If he wants to discover how the town board 
and the town superintendent is going to distribute his money 
during the coming year, it is right there before him if he wiE sit 
down and! look for it. They can ask questions and plan out conr 
secutive improvement instead of spreading money in spots which 
do not connect. Finally we will have the county in the lead in 
general improvement. We did not send the report to brag — but 
we drew out expressions from some of the most experienced road 
builders in the ooim^try ; for instance, Siamuel Hill, one of the most 
influential men in the road business in the country, who lately 
has been instrumental in building the beautiful road up the Colton- 
bia river, and who was so much interested that he took the engin- 
eers off to Europe and rolled them around Europe so they could 
discuss everything they saw and see points applicable to that road. 
Then they built the road, and it is a wonder. The most tmveled 
mian is the one most impressed with what they have done. Sam 
Hill says the report is beautiful and that there ought to be such 
a report in the United States for every county. If it is good 
for Monroe county it is good for others. 

Instead of attempting to treat this subject by States, put it 
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cbown 90 that indivitiuals can handle it and then we will get some- 
tiiiiig worth while. Yesterday I talked with Mr. Rice on this 
subject of local application, for instance, ike report of 1914 of the 
department, a good report but when you want to know anything 
about town wKMrk you hunt through — by the way, it is not very 
well indexed — you find a certain number of pages devoted to 
oiling roads. Interesting subject this year; but the fact of what 
is done this year in oiling won't amount to much a few years 
hence. It is only the cost per gallon or yard. In that space, the 
town business could be Covered. When you look for the work done 
in the towns, it is not there. The details they take the pains to 
furnish, or they insist we shall fumidi, are not worth printing. 
I do insist that the stuflf is worth while our collecting ; for instance, 
each individual road in the town that is built represents lihe result 
of energy on the part of the local man and it should be preserved 
and recorded. If that report was made so that every town record 
would be printed in the State report it would be beneficial to all 
of us in every way. It w»ould arouse more interest and give us 
information. For instance, lately the mayor of New York objected 
to this appropriation by the State for the aid of up-country men, 
farmers, scratching their dirt roads, etc. He didn't have any more 
idea of what the town work is than the man in the moon. One 
reason is the lack of presentation of it by the department. When 
Mr. Rice objects tQ the size of the book it woidd make, I respond 
that it would be wise to make the thing in two volumes. Two 
years ago Mr. Washington went to Europe and made a mighty in- 
teresting report; it' made a nimiber of pages and a lot of pictures, 
but the department instead of incorporating it in the ordinary 
report made a special volume of it. I think, myself, that volume 
isi of more value in many ways than all of the rest of the reports 
for years of the department. I have suggested to Mr. Rice that it 
would be well worth while considering issuing the department 
report in two volumes, making one volume with the town material 
in it so that we can always have it. I hope if you folks think the 
same way you will tell him, so, bedattse he is susceptible to moral 
influence, anyway. I don't think of any more now. 

Mr. Rice. — I assure you that we will consider Mr. McClintock's 
remarks. While a little late for this year's report, I think that 
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another season perhaps, with his help, we can get out a report sudi 
as he suggests. He has aceussed one or two counties, Erie in 
particular, of stepping on Monroe county's toes. I feel that it 
is due, perhaps, to Erie county to give them a chance to defend 
themselves. I would like to hear from Mr. Diehl. 

George C. Diehl. — As a resident of Erie county, I am per- 
fectly willing to concede that everything he says is true. I am 
even willing to concede that it is true you yourself are susceptible 
to moral influence. I am also willing to concede w^ith Mr. McClin- 
tock that he cannot oflFer that moral influence but has to call on the 
rest of us. 

It is very pleasant indeed to me to hear that Mr. McClintock is 
going to build those eight miles of cubes in Monroe county. I 
have great confidence in those and I am glad that he is batty on 
that subject. Every man ought to have a hobby; one who has 
not and thinks rationally on every subject is hardly human, and 
it is no fun associating with a man, and you don't get any benefit, 
who has no red blood in his veins; and that is why I like to go 
over to Monroe county, and make every excuse I can to go there. 

There is co-operation between Monroe and Erie counties ; there 
is co-operation between Buffalo and Rochester. There ought to 
be co-operation between all the county superintendents in the 
State, and if I may criticise our movement, the fact is we have 
not had enough co-operation between the various counties of the 
State. We have been inclined when we wanted something for 
our particular county to possibly get it at the expense of some 
other county. The particular thing I have in mind at present is 
this : as you gentlemen are aware, there was last year a great deal 
of discussion before the constitutional convention about taking 
surpluses from State roads from some counties and giving it to 
others. Irrespective of the merits of that case — which I am not 
going to discuss here — in presenting that matter to the constitu- 
tional convention and presenting it now before the Legislature, 
there is a great deal of discussion along this line ; that that county 
has had too much road, they don't need any more. These are 
main State roads that connect the main routes of the State ; those 
are county highways, of local importance; the State as a whole 
should look after State highways and not pay much attention to 
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the counties. Those arguments were advanced by men from the 
different counties of the State. The result is there is a bill intro- 
duced in the Legislature by Mr. Kelley and that bill proposes to 
repeal the State aid to town highways; it proposes to repeal the 
State aid to county highways ; it proposes to repeal the State aid 
to maintenance of county highways; and the State aid to the 
maintenance of county roads. That is a logical result of forty 
counties working for one thing and thirteen for another, and then 
saying that these things are merely of local importance and the 
big counties do not need help. Don't misunderstand me and think 
I am trying to determine the other issue here. But we are work- 
ing in Washington on this national legislation — Mack's dreams 
about billions of dollars for good roads has ceased to be a dream. 
To-day they are spending 350 million a year in the United States. 
We got introduced in congress this year a bill that has the support 
of the post roads committee in the senate and the roads committee 
in the house, appropriating money and sending it out to states in 
proportion to population and mileage. The fellows are saying the 
same thing — mud road statesmen ; they do not realize the work 
being done. 

To get back to the other subject, the point is, as long as we all 
stood together we didn't have a particle of difficulty in passing the 
first fifty million, of getting a unanimous vote in both the senate 
and assembly for the second fifty million ; but the moment we start 
getting apart, then the New York city man comes in, as Mayor 
Mitchell and this assemblyman and say they don't want to help 
those counties in purely local concerns. Therefore it is of the 
utmost importance that the matters advocated receive as far as 
possible, the unanimous support of everybody. The things we are 
not unanimous on we might better pass by, and support those we 
can all agree upon. I personally, believe that a greater degree of 
county and town autonomy is of benefit to the road movement ; I 
believe that through the time of stress several years ago when the 
highway movement was being criticised by everyone on State and 
county highways — very little on town, I believe — when there 
was such criticism and danger of the good roads movement falling 
by the wayside, the thing that made the people stand by the good 
roads were the county superintendents of highways throughout 
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the State, who, through their boards of supervisors and town 
superintendents presented a close point of contact through the 
State and made them realize and believe in the good road^ move- 
ment in spite of criticisms, many of them well founded. There- 
fore I urge upon the county superintendents of the State, for the 
good of the town highway game, for the good of the county high 
way game, and for the good of the road game all over the State, 
that you co-operate with one another ; that we work together ; and 
we have got an organization started and it is not for the purpose 
of antagonizing anybody or any organization, but just for the 
purpose that we can work for a common good, that we are to pull 
together, and not a few pulling one way and a few the other, be- 
cause the minute you start the opposite influence then the balance 
of power lies in the more d^isely populated communities in the 
metropolis that is apt to cut off the State aid. They want to cut 
it off at once ; they are very impatient. 

It is always a pleasure to come to these county superintendents' 
gatherings and there is not a road meeting I go to any place that 
is as close to my heart. And I hope we fellows will all stick to- 
gether and pull together and get a town and county and State 
system of highways that the rest of the nation can copy, and that 
we will continue to receive the support of the cities of the State 
as we have in the past. That we can only get by co-operation. 

Mr. Rice. — That was a special number, and I can see that we 
made no mistake in calling on Mr. Diehl at this time. I am sure 
that the proposition of standing together, co-operation between each 
county superintendent, and counties and towns, is the solid rock 
that we should stand on. He has explained to you some of the 
difficultues that we are liable to run against in this coming Legis- 
lature. You gentlemen can appreciate what that means. If the 
bureau of town highways and the maintenance department, and 
along down the line, loses the aid of the State in maintaining and 
building highways, it will be a calamity. 

Now there is one thing that we are always going to have with 
us, and that is the question of maintenance of State and county 
highways; a big problem, and still growing. We have with us 
to-day the second deputy, and I take great pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Sarr, who will talk to us on maintenance. 
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Mr. Sarr. — When Brother Kice asked me to help fill in in the 
show I thought I ought to but of courtesy to him, but I did not 
feel that the matter would be especially interesting to the county 
superintendents and that I would hesitate to give any advice, or 
attempt to talk on the county and town highways. The only thing 
thing I wish to say is, I don't know how you do it. I can't help 
but note and appreciate the improvement in the general condition 
of town highways throughout the State in the last eight years or 
six years, since the town superintendents, the town organization 
and the State highway department has been perfected and worked 
out along the lines that have been thought out and are apparently 
bringing results. 

We have spent during the past year about four million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in the maintenance, repair and reconstruc- 
tion of State and county highways. We use those words approxi- 
mately, without the thought that they mean something definite or 
that they all mean the same thing. I have thought that each one 
of them had a significance. 

Maintenance: the idea of keeping a road up to a standard by 
constant attention. Under that item, for expenditures strictly 
along that line of maintenance, consisting of the material, the 
patrolman uses and the oil treatments, we have expended about 
$365 per mile during the past season. 

Then under repairs I would classify the work of bringing back 
to a standard roads that had deteriorated either by neglect, but 
principally by the effect of the winter season, the freezing and 
thawing and sliding of banks and washing of high water — all 
those things we classify under repairs. Segregating the expense 
into that item we find about $175 per mile is chargeable to that 
class of work. 

Then comes the resurfacing or reconstruction. We have main- 
tained these roads and repaired them, but in spite of that work 
we find some roads cannot be kept up ; they keep deteriorating and 
wearing away until in some instances it is necessary to put on a 
new top also of two or three inches of the same type of construction. 
Or where we have given that treatment two or three times, per- 
haps, since the road was improved, we have decided that a more 
expensive type is necessary and we have reconstructed the road 
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of different type ; perhaps with brick or concrete or what we call 
mixing method bituminous macadam. The total expenditures 
under those items has amounted to practically $250 a mile on the 
5,800 miles in the State. During the past year we resurfaced 297 
miles, reconstructed at an average cost of $5,000 per mile. We 
surface-treated with one surface treatment, a light oil treatment, 
with cover of sand or gravel or stone chips or iron ore tailings, or 
whatever is available — we gave that treatment to about 2,000 
miles of highway, at an average cost of $440 per mile. 

About sixty per cent of the total expenditure was performed by 
contract, advertised and let to the lowest responsible bidder. The 
other forty per cent was taken care of by patrolmen, and the re- 
pairs and the furnishing of material and the supervision. Super- 
vision, by the way, cost about seven per cent of the total expendi- 
ture, including the salaries and traveling expenses and the prepa- 
ration of maps, plans, and general supervision. 

The question of oiling — or these light surface treatments — is 
one that everyone seems to be interested in ; that is, from the num- 
ber of letters of complaint we get during the summer season, and 
it is one that we have given a good deal of thought to and have 
tried to find out what other states are doing, and so far as we have 
been able to learn, this cold oil or cold tar treatment with a light 
cover is the method that is being generally followed. As a pallia- 
tive treatment, to carry the road from season to season, it seems 
for the money that can be expended, to give the best results. 

It has been suggested that the roads might be closed up during 
the period of oiling, but, while we do not advertise that very much 
to the public in general, we find that we need the auto traffic on 
the road when it is in that sticky condition to get the result. The 
kneading action of the rubber tires, working the oil and stone to- 
gether and working it into the macadam — the really good tops 
we get are those that have the heavy auto traffic during that period. 
If we should shut up the road while that oil was drying out, I 
insist we could not get the value for our money. 

I notice that in a number of counties the counties have taken 
up this work of oiling so that perhaps my conclusions on this sub- 
ject might be of interest; and those are, that it does not seem 
hardly worth while to oil a road where iron-tired traffic predomi- 
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nates; that the iron-tired traffic tends to grind it up instead of 
kneading like the rubber, and, instead of packing it down, keeping 
it exposed and keeping a more uneven surface. The more uneven 
the surface is the more area there is and the more area, the faster 
the volatile oils in the asphalt or tar products that are used, the 
faster they evaporate and the sooner the material goes dead or 
oxidizes. I question the economy of oiling roads that do not have 
excessive motor vehicle or rubber-tired traffic. The effect of the 
rubber tires was apparent to me this summer on one stretch of 
State road which, while it had auto traffic in quite considerable 
amount, it was not congested and autos made one track through 
the center, and the wheel track was perhaps two feet wide on each 
side ; but after the road had been oiled, in the spring of 1915 there 
were two streaks of very good surface about two feet wide, and 
in the center there was a streak of bad material and on the sides 
a streak of bad material that as the season advanced ground up 
and worked into dust and blew away. In the middle of the sum- 
mer when the road was oiled again there were just those two 
streaks ; they were in very nice shape, smooth and hard and dense. 
It confirmed the idea I had already formed, that it needed the 
rubber-tired traffic to knead and work the oil into the stone and 
into the old surface, to get the best results. 

Another thing, on surface treatment with oil or tar, on a water- 
bound macadam road. Waterbound macadam wants to be water- 
bound in order to keep together, to be knitted together. First we 
roll it and fill it with the fine fragments of stone, and roll it and 
get it in condition to withstand traffic, but it ia finally made and 
hardened by the traffic and by the silting of the fine dust which is 
ground up by the traffic, by the showers and rains, until the 
macadam is finally dense and hard like this table and will shed 
the water off. When we first started in the specifications carried 
an item that the road should be sprinkled at least once a day for 
thirty days. In those days we followed that practice, and I came 
to the conclusion it was a very material item in the construction 
of waterboimd macadam. I have walked miles behind a sprinkler 
watching the effect. When first finished, the water from the 
sprinkler would go into the road at once where it fell ; and in the 
course of a week the water would commence to run a little toward 
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the shoulders ; in the course of thirty days it would run clear off 
to the sides. 

Of course, another factor, after the road was silted up, was 
keeping it moistened. I suppose even after silted up there is still 
some minute openings that water fin-ally followed up and wa» moist 
where there was no apparent water; there was moisture in the 
minute pores. Put a brick in water and it will absorb a certain 
amount of moisture, and yet if you break it up you could not find 
water. The same with waterbound road; it has to hfave modsture 
to hold together, even when eilted up so a pail of water would run 
oflF to the side. That is waterbound, to my idea. 

Now you put on an oUed surface and the oil srurface sheds the 
water and it runs off to the sides. The moisture gradually seeps 
out of the bottom and eventually the road gets dry during the 
summer and punky and shaky, as I call it. What I want to bring 
out is that after you have oiled it and that condition is reached 
of not taking any water from the surface and the water seeping 
out from, the bottom, the road gets in a condition tbat it is easily 
kicked apart if you don't keep the oiled skin intact on the surface. 
So that with a waterbound road you have got to treat it more often 
and keep at it, for by neglect just as soon as the oil is* worn away 
on a particular spot that spot is likely to start raveling, and when it 
does it will go faster than it would on a waterbound road that did 
not have a treatment on the surfaca 

When I came down here last spring the question of patrolmen 
— there was a general idea that the patrolman was just a politi<!ial 
plum ; paying out State's money and mot getting much for our 
money. I hesitated a day or two, thinking of perhaps abandon- 
ing patrolmen entirely, but it seemed rather a radical change to 
make and so I recommended to the commissioner that instead of 
doing that we try out in certain sections the abandonment of the 
patrol and substitute a gang working in a systematic manner under 
a foreman. That would seem could be worked out very nicely 
from some town where a number of roads radiated ; for instance, 
the city of Watertown I think has 7 roads radiating from the city, 
and the city is small, don't take long to get to the outskirts of the 
city from any point. The gang could Work eoonomicaly with a 
motor truck ; we planned to go out not to exceed 15 miles ; to try 
that with a wagon would take too much time each day making the 
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trip each way. So in maybe eight or mn>e places in the State we 
selected, and the patrolmen were left off and the gangs installed. 
We found the work was performed in a more intelligent manner 
and better results were obtained, -apparently at a less expense, 
where they were working; but the fact was that the other roads 
were being neglected, and a trip through the territory where the 
gangs were installed and the patrolmen left off convinced me that 
the patrolmen really accomplished something. Here was a road 
with every little w^y a hole two feet squiare, top course all raveled. 
They would go to the division engineer with the report and would 
be informed, " Why, the gang was down there four weeks ago and 
patdhed it all over and it was in good shape." But they hadn't 
been tiere in four weeks, and the little holes started and became 
large holes. 

So I told the commissioner that in our driving along over the 
roads and seeing the patrolmen, seeing them driving, in our in- 
spection we have a few symbols we put down : " P. V., patrolman 
visiting; P. D., patrolman driving; P. W., patrolman working" 
— well, iri driving over the roads, the general impression was that 
they are not overworked, but at the same time we did not notice 
tihe result except by comparison with other roads where there is 
not a patrolman employed. This was also apparent the past 
season on roadi^ where we had contemplated or had already adver- 
tised and plaoed a road imder contract for resurfacing and where 
the work of the patrolman was stopped — no use spending money 
there, as we were going to resurface it — along in the middle of the 
summer some of those roads you could hardly go over them ; while 
in the spring I went over the same roads which had been patrolled 
the season before — some of you may drive between Canandaigua 
and Eodhester and will appreciatei the road I speak of, immediatdy 
west of Canandaigua. This road between Canandaigua and Victor 
was all about in the same condition. We only had money to resur- 
face four miles ; we placed that under contract ; and the other six 
maintained by patrolmen. The latter was better in the fall than in 
the spring, and just the minute you came to the place where the 
contract started you had to slow down the auto to a walk almost. 
So, as I have told the commissioner, I don't know that we get 50 
per cent efficiency, but there is quite a little satisfaction in think- 
ing that there is somebody on the job all the while at only a small 
expense. 
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Another thing that I had Aought some of and what I first 
thought of talking to you on was why the repair work (perhaps not 
the work done by the jmtrohnen, but the work that we spend $175 
a mile on; that would be, in the State, pretty nesirly a million 
dollars), why that work could not be done by the county or town 
organizations. It seems a ahaane here that in the towns where they 
have town organizations and a town man skilled in repair work 
and the care of highways, that we should have to go and pick up 
men that do not know anything about that class of work and per- 
fect a separate organization, where they have a corps of drilled 
men in the town who are experienced. Along the middle of the 
summer you go out to pick up men to do laboring work, and whiat 
kind of a man do you expect to get ? If he was good for anything, 
he would have a job. It is not that way in the town work; the 
town offers men employment the season through. It appeals to 
men who follow laboring work, and men working for the towns 
are much higher class laborers and foremen than we expect to get 
in picking up temporary crews aroundl as the occasion requires in 
doing this extraordin'ary or repair work, generally in bunches, 
spend a little money may be in a certain place, building a retaining 
wall or removing a slide or repairing a washout, or a special treat- 
ment for a short stretch of road. That money goes in chunks. We 
just had to approve orders for expending $4,000 for protecting a 
road in Cattaraugus county, on only 150 feet, with a large stream 
almost to the edge of the maoadam. The road was only improved 
last year. 

I don't know how that would appeal to you, but in Steuben 
county we worked that out last year ; we did not appoint any patrol- 
man and practically all the work was done with our organiza- 
tion on payroll basis ; was performed by the town- superintendents 
under direction of the county superintendents. I think we must 
have spent 30 to 40 thousand dollars in the county in that manner. 
While I question the adviisiability of doing away with the patrol- 
men entirely, I thought we obtained excellent results in the work 
that was performed, better than in the otiher counties where we 
picked up temporary gangs. I thoughtj perhaps of recommending 
a law that would miake it mandatory for the towns to perform the 
work on the call of the State Highway Commission; but I ap- 
preciate that we might work a hardship, — that the town superin- 
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tendent bas his own work laid out — if it wad mandatory and we 
called on him to break np his other work. So I can see difficulties 
in working the two in together ; but it does seem a shame, as I said 
before, that in a town working on the money system and where 
they have a town organization working the season through, and 
the work appeals to the men and they are imquestionably a higher 
grade of men than those picked up in the middle of the summer, 
unemployed at that time. I would like to have you think it over 
and I would entertain propositions to extend that from any county 
organization, extend the practice that we had in Steiiben county 
last year. 

I don't think of anything more, unless somebody would like to 
ask a question; along this line, the performance of the work by the 
county or town organization. I don't think our, system in Steuben 
county was perfect. My idea in working out some such system 
woidd be a member of our, department would have to be patrolman 
constantly and advise the county or town superintendent of any 
little defect that was coming in a road and have it attended to by 
a man or two men, or something like that, rather than waiting 
for the gang to get back. 

Mr. Creiger. — ^Will you explain the Steuben county system a 
little more fully to us ? 

Mr. Sarr. — ^Well, the plan, as I understand it, was that the 
division engineer or his county assistant — I imagine the orders 
came from the division engineer, would advise the ooimty superin- 
tendent of tlhe repairs that he proposed to have done on a certain 
road It was not left discretionary with the town or county super- 
intendent as to what work should be done; that was determined by 
the State highway department or by the division engineer's office. 
Then the division engineer's office sent out a man who obtained the 
signatures of the town superintendent's crew, etc., and the financ- 
ing was all handled by the division engineer's office. There is 
one bad feature of the thing that I do not see how we can overcome, 
and that is the slowness in the department in paying the labor. 
There is so much red tape to it that it is hard to break into. These 
established rules and the laws require a certain procedure, and if 
the proposed modification of the law is put into effect, that is. 
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keeping the money all in the State treasury instead of putting it 
in txhe hands of the county treasurer, then it will have to go through 
all their oflSces. As it is now, when the payrolls are approved the 
drafts on the county treasurer are mailed immediately back to the 
division engineer. 

Mr. Rice. — Are there any other questions you would like to 
bring up this morning? If not, we will stand adjourned until 
2:30 this afternoon. 



Afternoon Session, January 25 

Mr. Rice. — The subject discussed the last thing this morning 
was in relation to the oiling of State and county roads. I think 
this bureau has used considerable oil in different parts of the 
State, and we have some gentlemen with us here who have made 
it a study ; the building of gravel roads and the oiling of the same. 
I take great pleasure in calling upon Mr. John E. Hodgman of 
Saratoga county to discuss this subject. 

Mr. Hodgman. — I am a good deal in the position that the Rus- 
sian army was at one period of the present war: I have shot away 
all my shells. I have discussed this thing for two years in succes- 
sion and I don't know what I can say to you now that I have not 
said bef ora We have used in one of the towns in my county this 
year about 30,000 gallons of oil on gravel roads, covering about 
100,000 square yards, and we have always got excellent results; 
in fact it is my opinion — we have been oiling the roads there 
about four years — it is the the most economical proposition in 
the maintenance of gravel roads. Our process, as I told you last 
year, is to get the road into good cross section, thoroughly sweep 
it, and then use light cold oil. We have always used what is 
known as the standard No. 4, an oil that contains about forty per 
cent asphalt. We use .3 gallon to the square yard, under pressure; 
blot that with screened gravel very lightly, and open it to traffic. 
No matter how dry — I remember a year ago last sunmier a period 
of two months of no rainfall — the roads never break, and after 
severe rain storms we had no mud. We made some experiments 
with, a heavier oil when we first started the oiling proposition, 
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using the sixty per cent oil, warm. We did not get as good result 
with that as with the cold. We understand this year in Bensselaer 
county the department have built some gravel roads, using heavy 
asphalt, put on hot. I understand the results were not good. 
The county superintendent of Rensselaer can probably tell you 
more about that than I can. We have had excellent results, and 
have had a nice lot of roads. If there are any questions you might 
wish to ask that I can answer, I will be glad to. 

Geo. E. Schaefer, Livingston coimty. — How often do you apply 
it? 

Mr. Hodgman. — Once a year. 

Mr. Buck. — Now to the ooimties in the central and western 
part of the State this is almost a new thing, that is, the idea of 
making a permanent improvement in this way, and I wish you 
would tell these county superintendents what to guard against, on 
what character of soils and qualities of gravel they would fall 
down — about your failures, if you have had any. 

Mr. Hodgman. — I would not advise the use of oil on any road 
that is surfaced with shale. 

Mr. Buck. — How about the subgrade? On what mibsoils, if 
any, would you advise against it ? 

Mr. Hodgman.-T-All the subsoils I have used it on have lyeen of 
a sandy nature. We have one section of gravel road about thirty 
feet wide running for a mile through swamp. The gravel on that 
road is about twelve inches, put on two six-inch courses and rolled, 
and we have had no trouble there, or anywhere where wo have used 
it. One or two other towns in my county used it to a small extent 
this year. You remember we had a rather heavy rainf jill through 
July and August, fourteen or fifteen inches of rainfall. I watched 
those oiled roads very carefully and I have never yet s^en during 
that continuous rainfall any muddy condition. After i% series of 
oilings, after two or three years, a crust, you might call it a roof 
to the road seems to form over the road, which is impervious to 
the water. Where a slight depression exists and the water pools, 
it does not get into the road. The sun comes out and it evaporates. 
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I have never used it on clay roads, but I imagine if the subgrade 
was clay and sufficient gravel was placed over it, I don't see where 
there would be any trouble. We have nice quality of gravel, 
with very little clay mixture. The gravel in Saratoga county, the 
binder is mostly red oxide of iron. How it would take with a 
larger mixture of clay, I don't know, but am afraid it would 
fail. 

C. J. Allison, Rockland county. — Have you ever used sand ? I 
took Mr. Hodgman's report last year, and we put down several 
miles this summer ; 7 miles with screened Tompkins Cove crushed 
stone, 3/8 ; and we put down 3% miles of sand, with the 40 per 
cent ; and we put down about 6 miles, yes, 10, with the 60 per cent 
sand. We found that the sand with the 60 per cent oil was very 
such superior to the gravel or the stona I was wondering whether 
anyone else had had the same experience. 

Mr Hodgman. — Where you use the sand, did you get a salvy 
condition after rain ? 

Mr. Allison. — No ; we had a very smooth surface — the gravel 
seemed to pit up. We had to go over it several times, particularly 
on a hill. 

Mr. Hodgman. — We have no good sand in Saratoga county, but 
very little, and we used on a short section of road a year ago last 
summer sand for a blotter, and after a heavy r^in storm we got a 
salvy condition, but I imagine with a good sharp sand it is as good 
as gravel, probably better. But we have no good sand. 

Mr. Rice. — Was that put onto gravel, or used as blotter ? 

Mr. Allison. — Used as a blotter. I think we only went over 
once during the season, that is where we used the sand, while with 
the gravel we would have to fill the holes. Little pieces would 
pick up. 

Mr. Hodgman. — Don't you think the trouble was that you 
didn't get the road swept clean and there were dust patches ? 

Mr. Allison. — Well, I don't know. 

Mr. Hodgman. — That has been my experience. It is import- 
ant that the road should be swept very clean. 
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Mr. Allison — The 40 per cent, oil was better than the 60, you 
say. We have found is just the opposite. The 60 per cent, oil 
with the eand laid right through the year, where the 40 per cent, 
became dusty. 

Mr. Buck. — On what character of roadbed, Mr. Allison ? 

Mr. Allison. — It was all waterbound macadam, almost all of it. 

Mr. Buck. — Yes. Mr. Hodgman's statement related to oil on 
run-of-bank gravel. There might be a material difference. 

Mr. Allison. — Oh, I see. I didn't understand. I am talking 
about a blotter for any road. 

Mr. Kice. — We have with us a man who has handled probably 
more oil than ony other county superintendent in the State, and 
I would like to call upon Mr. Nostrand, from Suffolk county. 



OILED ROADS AND OILED GRAVEL ROADS 
By Peter E. Nostrand. 

I am going to read more or less of this subject, because I find 
when I get started I am likely to get switched off, and having 
made these notes I think it will be better to take it up in a 
consecutive way, which a man can do by reading, rather than 
talking offhand. If one talks offhand he misses a number of 
things, and I would like to give you a statement of some of our 
experiences in Suffolk county on the building of gravel roads and 
on the use of oil on dirt roads. The question of oiled and gravel 
roads has a relation to traffic somewhat as the question of cars 
have. Our gravel roads and our oiled roads you may liken to a 
Ford car, and you can liken the State roads to the better class 
of cars. At least, the ordinary dirt road is likened to horse-drawn 
vehicles ; the gravel and oiled roads to the Ford cars — and there 
are many Ford cars, and they do well, and so do the gravel and 
oiled roads — and the higher class are the higher class cars. 

I have the honor and pleasure of talking to you on the subject 
of oiled roads and oiled gravel roads, a subject which I believe 
to many of you is of considerable interest, and I am glad to pass 
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on to you for your use the results of our experience with oil and 
gravel roads in Suffolk county. 

Last year I made a careful analysis of the make-up of the 
roads in Suffolk county. I found we had there 115 miles of 
gravel roads, of which about ninety miles are Peekskill gravel 
and the balance native gravel, all are oiled, and from our ex- 
perience I can say that properly built gravel roads, properly 
maintained and oiled, will carry all excepting very heavy traffic 
in a satisfactory manner at all times of the year. 

Peekskill Gravel Roads 
Peekskill gravel has a natural binding material and the gravel 
is spread on the properly formed up road bed. Usually about 
6 inches thick, evened off, and rolled. If built during the winter 
the road is oiled in the spring or early summer after the road 
has become well packed. Now in the matter of thickness of 
gravel roads, I hear some of the men here talking about 12-inch 
gravel roads, and we ordinarily have recommended to us by the 
authorities not less than 6 inches for a gravel road. Many of 
our towns cannot afford 6 or 12 inches of gravel in one place. 
Hauling is expensive, gravel costs something; and in some of 
our country roads on Long Island we have only 3 inches. I can 
say that a 3-inch gravel road properly maintained will carry 
almost all the traffic of an ordinary town excepting on its main 
roads. This 3 inches of gravel, if it is well oiled, gives good 
results for ordinary traffic. I don't think on my soil we need 
any 12 or even 6 inches of gravel,, and I think we get a better 
result with about 4 than with 6 or 8 inches. If you put the 
gravel on sand you are going to have it shifting around. The 
proper thing to do is to mix the foundation materials so that you 
can hold the gravel where you put it and have it mixed up well 
with the foundation. 

J. Y. McClintock, Monroe. — What is the base for these three- 
inch roads? 

Mr. Nostrand. — They are on a mixture of clay and sand, 
which in our section we try to obtain on all our roads. If on a 
sandy section, we mix some loam with it and by harrows mix the 
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two together to make a good ordinary road surfacing. If we 
run across a section, as we do in some of our sections, where the 
former superintendents have been carting loam on the roads all 
the time — and in the spring those old roads were a foot deep 
with holes and ruts — we put sand on those sections. In some 
of our roads we have had to put anywhere from one to three or 
four loads of sand ahreast to prevent the cutting down of the 
wheels into the material, and on those particular spots where it 
ruts up and gets bad in the spring, if you take care to put the 
material required, mostly sand, and start right with foundation, 
then the small amount of gravel coating answers very well. 

Voice. — Is that included in your cost data? 

Mr. Nostrand. — No; the cost data includes only the gravel 
and application of gravel. 

The cost of Peekskill gravel roads varies mostly with the cost 
of material and length of haul from the cars. Huntington town 
last year built two sections each 1^ miles long, 16 feet roadway, 
6-inch of metal. On Nassau avenue the cost of the gravel was 
$1,817 per mile; labor and teams, $796; total cost per mile, 
$2,613. On the Fort Hill road the cost of gravel was $2,107 
per mile; labor and teams, $1,105; total cost per mile, $3,212. 
This is an average of $2,913 per mile, not including cost of oil- 
ing roads. Larger freight rates and longer hauls materially in- 
crease this cost in other towns. I have reports of an 18-foot 
road costing more than $6,000 per mile. 

Native gravel appears to me to be for my section, where ob- 
tainable, the best cheap material for good road construction, and 
when well maintained and oiled makes a good all-year-roimd 
road, though from the nature of the material and its lack of 
natural bond, native gravel is not as good or as permanent a 
material for road construction as Peekskill gravel. 

We build native gravel roads usually 16 feet wide and with 
a thickness of gravel of from 3 inches to 6 inches. In some 
places a 3-inch coating of gravel well oiled gives good results for 
ordinary traffic, but more depth is usually necessary for best 
results.' 

The cost of native gravel roads is about as follows: Gravel in 
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wagons, 60 cents per cubic yard ; hauling 1^/^ miles and spread- 
ing, 65 cents; loam for binder and spreading, 70 cents; harrow- 
ing and rolling, $15 per mile. This, reduced to a mile basis for 
several thicknesses, is about as follows, for 1%-mile haul: 

For 3-inch gravel roads, $1,125 per mile. 

For 4-inch gravel roads, $1,450 per mile. 

For 5-inch gravel roads, $1,775 per mile. 

For 6-inch gravel roads, $2,100 per mile. 

If the haul is greater it increases, and if less it diminishes 
these amoimts, and the total is also materially affected by the 
cost of the material. 

In the town of Shelter Island this year we have built ^^ ^^^ 
of 3-inch gravel road, 16 feet wide, for $390, or at the rate of 
$780 per mile. Short haul and cheap material. 

It is hardly necessary, though proper, to call to your attention 
the fact that roads to be improved by a hard surfacing must be 
properly drained, formed to shape, and composed of a proper 
mixture of clay, or loam, and sand to hold up and mix with the 
gravel to a sufficient extent to hold same in place. If these con- 
ditions do not exist they should be provided before the surfacing 
is put in place, or good results cannot be expected. 

Our native gravel (t. e,, Suffolk county gravel), being mostly 
gravel and sand, has to be held together in the road by an out- 
side material, usually clay or loam, which should amount to 15 
or 20 per cent, of the total mass, evenly spread over and mixed 
with the gravel. Gravel roads when constructed will not wear 
long unless protected from the action of the water and the stone 
held together. This can be best done by the application of oil, 
and we now get to oiled gravel roads. 

As stated before, oiled gravel roads properly made up and 
maintained will give good results all the year round, and these 
results can be obtained by the following method : 

One-third to % gallon of 60 per cent, asphalt oil or tarvia per 
square yard should be evenly spread over the surface, preferably 
from a pressure spreader, the surface having been previously 
swept clean if necessary. 

After the oil has been laid long enough to spread well, a coat- 
ing of % to % inch of sand and small gravel should be applied 
as a blotter and wearing surface. 
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^j The road should be carefully watched so that no holes or open- 

^. ■ ings appear. Any depressions or small openings or ruts, if they 

r^j appear, should be filled with gravel and sand, already prepared 

and mixed with oil, or the openings filled with the mixed gravel 

and sand and oil applied again to the surface of the patch if 

deep and resanded, or the bottom of the patch only treated before 

applying the gravel and sand if the opening is shallow. Proper 

maintenance keeps the road even, the water from disintegrating 

it, and the frost and thaws from breaking it up. The three-inch 

^ native gravel oiled road on Shelter Island, notwithstanding the 

'f frequent freezings and thawing out of this road to date this 

winter, is to-day in fine shape for auto traflSc. The cost of oil 

1^ and the application and sanding is practically the same as for 

'f dirt roads and will be considered later. 

While the ideal maintenance will keep roads in good shape, 
" careless maintenace in time puts all roads in impassable condition, 
* and this in time brings nearly all gravel roads to a stage that they 
^ must be resurfaced or in some way put in satisfactory shape again, 
^ This can be done cheaply and satisfactorily as was done in the 
^ village of Sag Har'bor this year. The streets were of Peekskill 
5 gravel and throug'h careless maintenance were so full of holes as to 
be nearly impassable. These roads were scarified or plowed up 
' with a road roller and scarifier, the material well mixed by har- 
rowing several times, re-crowned with the road macJhine and re- 
' rolled into shape, then oiled and sanded. About 1^^ miles of road 
' was rebuilt, some of it 50 feet wide, with only 10 days use of roller, 
and is now in fine condition, though through want of care again 
showing some depressions. Eternal vigilence is neceas'ary to keep 
good gravel roads, as well as other things. I want to say that it is 
one of the troubles we have that when we strike villages, we usually 
get something we don't like. That is the proposition on Long 
Island — I think the same as most everywhere — as soon as you 
strike the village you get something that is bad. These villages 
spend a lot of money in putting the roads there, but they don't 
take care of them ; they don't maintain them. 

If gravel roads are oiled too often or too heavily with oil and 
enough sand is not used on the surface, or if too mudh sand has 
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to be uBed because of excess of oil, wheu heated under the hot sun 
of summer the surface creeps and produces waves, whidi are un- 
comfortable, unnecessary and when once created hard to over- 
come. So I wish to caution against the use of too much oil on 
gravel or any other roads, as unnecessary, wasteful and of serious 
damage to the roads. It will probably surprise some of you gentle- 
men for me to state that, a few days ago the supervisor of the town 
of Southold, in Suffolk county, said to me that Southold town did 
not want any State or county roads, that their oiled dirt roads were 
better and cost leas. Why did he make that statement ? Because 
many of our old State and county highways had been so worn out 
through lack of maintenance that they were hardly fit for traveL 
Fortunately the roads in Suffolk county are getting into shape 
where they are now travelable ; the county and State highways are 
in good condition excepting a few milea^ and very soon those will 
be, because contracts are out for their proper shaping up through 
the maintenance end. 

I speak of this to show the condition in which oiled dirt roads 
can be put and kept, so that all the season athrough these dirt roads 
are in fine shape for automobile and other traffic, are not rutted 
or pitted, and are holding up fina 

Several other towns in the county, South'ampton having the 
longest mileage, have their main dirt roads in such shape that 
winter weather conditions do not seriously affect them and the 
roads can be traveled any day in the year. In such good condition 
are these roadis that when it came to marking up th^ roads on chart 
sent by Mr. Rice, I took the matter up with our District Super- 
visor and we concluded to show the main traveled oiled dirt roads 
as being of a permanent character. 

In most of these roads this condition is due in part to the cumu- 
lative benefit of oiling these roads year after year, the asphalt be- 
coming mixed in the roadbed to the depth of 6 or more inches by re- 
plowing and harrowing the whole road surface to that depth, grad- 
ually geeting in better condition for road work. After a few years 
if we keep thii^ up we will get an asphalt road. Of course, asphalt 
disint^rates more or less, but when finely mixed up it renders sur- 
face material more impervious, renders it harder, and makes an 
elegant and good carrying surface. 
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How is tkis result aocompliBhed and at what ooet ? I will en- 
deavor to show you what we find is necessary to put and keep a dirt 
road in shape for continuous use. We find that for oil to stay on 
the ground over winter the roadbed must be of such a nature that 
it does not absorb water and retain it, or so light that it will not 
hold well together when dry. If the road is too heavy we mix in 
sand oraand with gravel, and if too light put in some loam; attend 
to drainage, and have the roads well shaped up and crowned, and 
oiling will pay properly applied and cared for. But do not forget 
to put your road in proper shape or your oil is wasted so far aa fall 
oi* winter use is oonioemed. It is not wasted so far as the dust pro- 
tection is concerned or summer use to a great extent, because con- 
ditionfi in the summer are different from fall or winter ; but unless 
oH ia put onto a properly prepared roadbed you are wasting it so 
far as use for fall and winter is concerned. 

How much oil is necessary? This depends to some extent on 
thq oil and the previous condition of the road, but also to a consid- 
able extent on the cash on hand. Southold and most other towns 
get along with one application, in June or early July. Southamp- 
ton this year made two applications, one in June and another in 
October and November. 

As to the amount applied. Shelter Island applies less than V^ 
gallon per square yard. Southampton applies % gallon per 
square yard ; Shelter Island applying less than 2,000 gallons per 
mile and Southampton from 4,000 to 5,000 gallons per mile of 
road, the roads being very wide. Some of the main roada have 
evoDi more. 

This oil is applied mostly from wagons holding about 600 gal- 
lonB, spraying the oil under pressura From some of the wagons 
the oil flows by gravity, but it is generally conceded that the pres- 
sure wagons give best results, the reason being that where the oil 
flows by gravity it drops in narrow spots along the road, whereas 
the pressure wagons spread that over so the places where the oil 
comes are spread tc^ther. In the one case we depend on the nat- 
ural flow of the oil to cover the whole surface, and in the other we 
cover it on the start. So on Long Island we like the pressure 
wagons best, and the towns not having them are changing over to 
the pressure wagons. 
2 
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In most cases two widths are applied, each of 7 or 8 feet or more. 
Sometimes three widths are applied, or even four on wide roads. 
The usual practice is to overlap a foot or so each time. This morn- 
ing we had quite a discussion of the automobiles running in oil. 
It is not necessary, and it is certainly very obectionable to run an 
automobile or any other sort of vehicle in the oil. There is no 
necessity for running it in the oil. Do not apply the oil over more 
than one-half the road at one time. Wait until that side has been 
protected and then proceed with the other haK. The oil is wanted 
on the road, not on the wheels of wagons and on tires of automo- 
biles and spattered in all directions. 

After the oil has been applied long enough to penetrate and flow 
over the surface, usually one to three hours, the oil should be 
coated with a cover or blotter of sand and fine gravel. This takes 
up the surplus oil and makes a wearing surface. The fine gravel 
helps to bind it to the ground surface, sort of nail it down. When 
one side has been sanded, traffic can be turned on this side; then 
the other side oiled and sanded in due time. I have gone along on 
some roads, in the town roads or village roads where they have 
oiled all the way across the street, and it was almost impossible to 
stop an automobile. It is certainly a dangerous proposition for 
an automobile, and an unnecessary proposition, when one side of 
the road can be done at one time, and when it is finished go ahead 
and fix up the other side. 

When you have done all this, do not go away and think your road 
will stay in shape indefinitely, beoanise tlie minute the road is fin- 
ished and trafiic commences to pass over it, disint^:ration and wear 
begins and if not controlled the road decays. This means mainte- 
nance. The roads should be traveled! over every few days and any 
depressions, holes or ruts filled up with sand or gravel, a little oil 
being spread both under and over the new material put in as neces- 
sary, and under the trafiic the poor spots heal up and cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the balance of the road in a few days. If whole 
sections of the road go wrong, the place is fixed up by the addition 
of the right material, and re-oiled. During this last year I asked 
all of my town superintendents, where using oil (nearly all our 
towns) to make provision to hold over during the late summer and 
fall enough oil for the maintenance of the roads. Practically all 
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of the town superintendents have complied with that request; all 
of tiiem kept more or less oil on hand and have all kept roads in 
fine shape during the whole season. The practice in our county 
before that time was to buy our oil in the spring, put it over the 
road, in some cases not even sanded, and let it go at that, and by 
the time fall and >vinter came there was practically no good roads 
left in many cases. 

Often the first sanding will not be sufficient to take up all the oil 
when large quantities are applied, in which case the sanding is 
done again about a week or ten days after the first sanding, and 
occasionally this is done the third time if required. Some of our 
villages down there carry the oiling to an e3ctreme. In Southamp- 
ton they have about a mile and a half stretch of road called the Hill 
Road, and they have oiled that five times during the past year, 
sanding it every time they oiled it. The condition of that road is 
splendid. You would not know in traveling over it but what you 
were traveling over an sheet asphalt road. It is not breaking up, 
it is in fine shape ; in fact, it is in better shape than some Peekskill 
gravel road of about a mile on the main street that has been treated 
the same way. That gravel road has lots of ruts and holes. They 
have not maintained it as good as the other, and the gravel road is 
not in as good shape as the plain oiled dirt road. That is carry- 
ing things to an extreme, but it is a rich town and they can well 
afford to do it. 

The proper care of oiled roads prevents the forming of holes and 
ruts. Do not let holes form and grow. 

After the oil has been down a few weeks, the surface sand some- 
times wears off under traffic and is thrown to the side of the road. 
By the use of a road hone or drag this is thrown back and respread. 
Do not use any machine to cut in the surface of the oiled road, but 
in one way or another keep all depressions mended and filled, and 
your oiled road will stay by you in the same way you stand by it. 

We find here that the crude oils, when obtainable, with about 40 
to 60 per cent, of asphalt give the best results, the percentage of 
asphalt depending on the soil. The light soils of Southold do well 
with the 40 per cent, asphalt ; the heavier soils of Southampton do 
better on the 60 per cent, grade. The crude oils contain the lighter 
oils, kerosene, gasoline and other oils, which penetrate into the soil 
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zz^^rymg the asphalt with them. The manufactured oils do not 
penetrate so well, nor do the oils heavier in asphalt, as they are 
inclined to cake on the surface and later in the season flake off 
under traffic Light, sandy soils take well to the heavier grades of 
asphalt oil. You can understand that^ that when these asphalts are 
mixed in with a lifter oil, those lighter oils are going to go below 
the surface and mix with the underneath material, and if you can 
fasten the top into the ground you are in better shape than you are 
if it is not fastened. 

Last year the oil cost from four to five cents per gallon. This 
year prices will be hi^er. 

The cost of application depends on the length of haul, the condi- 
tion of the road and the character of the oil, usually from 1 to 2 
cents per gallon, or say from $25 to $40 per mile. 

The cost of sanding depends in the length of haul, whether 
placed on the road in small piles in advance of oiling or hauled and 
put on at one tima It usually runs from $30 to $60 per mile. 
We find one of the best ways of sanding is to have the sand placed 
in piles along the road, and when the oil is put on the laborers 
follow. 

Voice. — Did you ever use a sanding wagon ? 

Mr. Nostrand. — I never have ; no, sir. We don't think we want 
anything to go over the oiled roads. Sand wagons may be all right 
— but the cost of the sanding is not much. 

When roads have been oiled a few times the surface gets into a 
sticky condition and the new oils do not penetrate well and the sur- 
face cannot be maintained in even shape. One of the difficulties 
we run up against, after you have oiled for a while you will find it 
won't stay, li you put sand on, it flakes up. 

Breaking up and replowing tiie road is tiie remedy. The road 
is plowed with a road plow 4 inches to 8 inches deep, depending on 
the character of the roadbed. This is tiien thoroughly cut up with 
harrows and broken and mixed up as fine as possible ; new material 
of proper quality to even up the mixture put on when necessary, 
tiien the road is reshaped and crowned and rolled into compact 
shape, and oiled and sanded as a new road. This even is carried to 
an extreme in some of my towns. Some think it is necessary to 
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replow and reshape and reoil the roads every year. I do not think 
that is necessary. The experience I have had is that the oiling of 
road, if properly maintained, it is useless to oil the road unless not 
properly taken care of — it runs sometimes three or four years be- 
fore it is necessary to replow. 

You will thus see that oiled dirt roads are ever increasing in 
valuOj, as asphalt is becoming mixed more and more with the sub- 
surface material, which thus becomes com.pacted and more imper- 
vious to water and the action of frost and the weather. 

In conclusion, • where gravel is available, either Peekskill or 
native, by all means use it as much as possible, and always protect 
with an oiled wearing surface and maintain the surface in, proper 
shape. 

Oiled dirt roads are very desirable and with proper mixing of 
dirt materials properly oiled and sanded, with careful and unceas- 
ing care, can be kept in good working condition the year around 
regardless of weather conditions. 

I thank you for your kind attention, and hope that these state- 
ments may bring out further information of value to all of us. 

Mr. Hodgman. — Do I understand you use what you term 
crude oil. 

Mr. Nostrand. — Yes. We find that in our use that crude as- 
phalt is the best thing to use. 

Mr. Hodgman. — Where do you get that ? 

Mr. Nostrand. — It is bought of almost all the oil men — if you 
specify it. If the kerosene and naphtha is taken out so nothing 
is left but the asphalt, and some other things are mixed in, as we 
sometimes get, we do not have anything but the heavy oil. That 
goes onto the surface and cakes over, and you sand it and it makes 
a cake half an inch thick, which rides all right during the summer 
time, often, but as soon as it gets cold it flakes right up arid 
breaks and the ruts will appear, and you can't prevent it. You 
take the natural oils, if they are not too heavy, they will cut 
down into the soil, and, while it don't appear in the surface to 
be so flat and fine as some of the oils do, the wearing material is 
not just there in the quarter or three^eights inch, but it is down 
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an inch and a half or so, and you don't get the effect of the thing 
wearing right off with the traffic upon it. It is a question of 
soils to a great extent which asphalt shall be put in. 

Mr. Hodgman. — In oiling, do you use blotter ? 

Mr. Nostrand. — Always. If you don't use a blotter, the oil 
will run off, and I have seen it washed off. If we oil roads before 
sanding and a heavy rain comes, I have seen the whole side of the 
road covered with oil, the grass and everything alongside the 
street would be covered. That is not where we want the oil. 
The way to keep it in the roadbed is to put on a blotter, and make 
it of an absorbent nature. A clay blotter would not be of any 
use, but the sand, and small gravel, has a good many surfaces 
in comparison to its size. It holds the oil where it ought to be 
and the traffic packs it down. In that way you get a road. You 
would be surprised to see that three-inch gravel road on Shelter 
Island. The surface to-day is almost as flat as that table to travel 
on. Some of our dirt roads are good, but a lot there and every- 
where else, have not been yet put into shape to hold simply as 
dirt roads, but this cumulative benefit of the asphalt on dirt roads 
I think is a thing we should all consider, that cumulative benefit 
and the condition those roads get in, — nice to ride on, not hard, 
good for horse traffic, and you can go over them any day in the 
year. And that is the reason the supervisor of the town of 
Southold said they did not want anything but an oiled dirt road, 
did not want state roads, because the others do the work in a 
more satisfactory way. 

Mr. Hodgman. — The three-inch dirt roads you trench out ? 

Mr. I^'ostrand. — No, we simply form our road and spread it 
from the wagon. Our gravel is different from some of yours. 
Some of yours have a binding material, which we lack. We 
have to furnish that binding material. We spread our gravel on 
the ground and over it put three-quarters to an inch of loam, or 
clay, and we harrow it or roll it, or don't roll it — lots are rolled 
simply by the packing action of traffic. Those roads will keep 
for a while, but the binder is not good enough for our roads to 
hang and stay. We have got to put something more on to bind 
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the upper crust, so we use the oil. Without the oil our gravel 
roads would not amount to much, but we think our gravel roads 
are very good. And I am recommending to the towns in my 
county that they use gravel wherever they can, and in many of 
them there is a good opportunity. 

Mr. Hodgman. — Have any of you had any experience in the 
oiling of cinder roads, or a combination of cinders and gravel, 
or combination of cinders and slag and gravel ? 

Mr. Buck. — That question will be taken up by Mr. Diehl later. 
Before he speaks, I want to say that in considering what we 
have just been listening to on the matter of oiling gravel roads, 
it should be borne in mind that the two speakers who have ad- 
dressed you represent the opposite extremes of soil and climatic 
conditions in this State. There is probably no county in the 
State where the frost goes deeper and stays longer that in Super- 
intendent Hodgman's county ; no county in the State where they 
have so little of it as in Superintendent Nostrand's. I think 
that will cover in a great measure the difference in the depth of 
gravel that is recommended in the two cases. Now then, all of 
us from up-State can think of, this minute, miles and miles of 
road that next spring, if they had a coating of only three inches 
of gravel, would be very much in the same shape as a mudhole 
with a horse blanket laid across it, so far as supporting traffic 
is concerned. In Superintendent Xostrand's county they do not 
have those deep, penetrating frosts that leave the soil a mass of 
jelly. 

Have any of you ever had a personal visit to those oiled dirt 
roads that Mr. Nostrand has been telling about? Well, I want 
to say that I was down there over a considerable mileage two 
years ago this past fall with Deputy Commissioner Wilson, and 
I was just thinking of what he said. You all know what kind 
of a road builder Walter Wilson was, and what his knowledge 
of road building materials was. After we had seen about five 
or six miles of the road between Riverhead and Greenport, one 
of the dirt roads, he turned to me and said : " If I had not 
been here and seen this with my own eyes, I would not have 
believed it." Now, I am frank to say that I haven't much of 
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an idea how far that process is applicable to our up-State soils, 
but as regards the gravel portion I have very definite ideas. I 
believe there are a lot of our up-State counties that have been 
overlooking some mighty good bets as to possibilities of per- 
improvements with materials at hand, that is, with their ovm 
gravel and an oiling process such as Mr. Hodgman and Mr. 
Nostrand have described. I believe there are many locations in 
many counties where it is the cheapest possible permanent im- 
provment we know anything about to-day. 

Mr. Nostrand. — I don't want the members to go away with 
the idea that I live in the South. He said we don't have any 
frosts, or not frosts so deep. Our frosts, may be don't go down 
six feet, but they often go down six inches to a foot, and our 
trouble is that that condition exists and the frosts comes out and 
it keeps going in and coming out, it don't go in and stay there; 
but every time it comes out if the roads were not protected we 
would travel in a foot of mud. In my own town, three years ago, 
it was impossible for me to get around at all with an automobile 
at this time of the year. To-day, I can go on any of the gravel 
roads in my town, whether three inches or more. But we do 
have these frosts; we don't live in the South. I don't say that 
three inches will be good for you, but I say, try it out and see 
whether four or six inches is good. Don't waste money by 
putting more material on the ground than is necessary. 

Mr. Buck. — But here is one condition that you lose sight of. 
In Mr. Hodgman's county this frost will penetrate anywhere 
from two to five feet. When that begins going out it don't go 
out entirely from the bottom. It frequently happens that the 
most rapid thawing occurs from the top and underneath i-s an 
absolutely impervious strata that is yet frozen solid, and con- 
sequently the road lies in a basin of mud. You have a radical 
difference ; that is, it begins thawing from the bottom. 

Mr. Nostrand. — Not necessarily. The sun is what thaws our 
roads. Our soils will thaw out in the ordinary way, the mud 
makes the same as everwhere, and you go down in the mud until 
you strike the frozen groimd; not once or twice, but all through 
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the winter. It is not the thawing once or twice; it is the con- 
tinuous breaking of surface that we have to contend with. We 
don't have zero, but it goes down to about fifteen degrees; we 
have had. continuous weather of about ten to fifteen d^rees tem- 
perature and that will freeze the ground quite a depth. I know 
it freezes ice ten inches thick sometimes. 

Mr. Buck. — You speak of the matter of plowing. I remember 
that first agreement I ever saw that provided for that. In one 
of the towns I happened to notice the item of a certain amount 
per mile for breaking roads. My idea of breaking roads was 
getting out with a pair of oxen or bobsled. I knew they didn't 
have oxen or sleighs, nor much snow, and I didn't know what 
they were trying to put over. So I wrote to County Superintend- 
ent Smith to find out what he meant, and he described it exactly 
as Mr. Nostrand has to-day. 

Mr. Nostrand. — If anyone has roads of the character I speak 
of, that they intend breaking up or replowing, don't wait until 
too late. If you wait until too late, there is not enough water 
falls on the road to pack it sufficiently and that road during the 
whole season will be a little soft If you do it at the proper 
season, when there is plenty of water coming to us, as there is 
in the early spring, if it is done in the early spring the ground 
hardens down and it makes an ideal traffic condition. 

In Southampton there was a census of several roads showing 
over 100 automobiles per hour. There is a great deal of traffic 
on the south side of the island, especially auto traffic. Perhaps 
three or five thousand inhabitants in Southampton ; the street at 
times is two, deep with automobiles on the main street for a 
quarter mile or more. 

Mr. Creiger. — ^What is the amount of money available per mile 
for roadwork in the county, and particularly the town Mr. Nos- 
trand speaks of? 

Mr. Nostrand. — I figure on the main roads at least $200 a 
mile to expend. But even that does not count up on a basis with 
the macadam roads where it runs $700 to $800 per mile. That 
is the basis of the supervisor's statement that it is not only better 
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but cheaper. I believe we have roads we can build in our section 
that can be maintained at less price than the macadam or con- 
crete roads for instance; but when you come to consider the 
macadam proposition, then the maintenance of our dirt roads 
on a basis of $200 a mile is much cheaper, and the roads are 
practically as good. 

Mr. Buck. — In your case, Mr. Hodgman, in which you had 
such signal success, could you have built the average town maca- 
dam roads for much less than double what the oiled roads have 
cost you? 

Mr. Hodgman. — Oh, no; they would cost more than double. 

Mr. Nostrand. — I think the figures I gave would indicate that. 
The more expensive were $2,000 a mile at 6 inches, and that with 
an average haul of 1^ miles. If that haul could be cut down 
to a mile or a half mile, it cuts the cost down. 

Mr. Buck. — Mr. Diehl, will you tell us something about this 
subject as applied to Erie county, and also touch on your ex- 
perience on oiling on slag and cinder roads ? 

Mr. Diehl. — The very well digested paper we have just heard 
indicates a very careful study on the part of the speaker and I 
think we ought to compliment Mr. Nostrand on taking the time 
to prepare this kind of a paper. I think it is an example we 
all could follow, and if we did follow it we would get more from 
these meetings than we do. In view of the fact that I did not 
know until this morning I was going to talk on oiled roads, it 
seems rather a parody on the subject that I should follow a paper 
such as this with offhand remarks. 

We haven't got the mileage of gravel roads in Erie county 
that they have in Long Island, but we are rapidly building gravel 
roads and they are becoming a popular form of construction. 
And I might say a properly built gravel road is the most suitable 
for motor vehicle traffic; for what you might call the passenger 
cars there is no type of road more pleasant or more economical 
to drive over than these gravel roads. 

Now I can't help but refer at this time to what I think a funda- 
mental proposition on the road oil proposition. It strikes me 
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that there is a very close analogy between railroad and highway ; 
they are both designed and built to carry travel. The first con- 
sideration is to move traffic. Whenever a railroad is repaired 
or maintained or reconstructed or widened or double-tracked, or 
bridges built, the first consideration is, how shall the traffic be 
cared for. The first consideration in building highways should 
be, how shall the traffic be cared for. We should get away from 
the attitude of " the public be damned," and provide for traffic. 

Now Mr. Nostrand very well covered that in the subject of oil- 
ing, it is possible to do that in a way not to inconvenience or 
trouble the traveling public, and whether it costs more or less, 
that is the way it should be conducted. 

The gravel roads we have built in Erie county have been built 
generally about eight or ten feet wide. We attempt to get a 
gravel out there that has a certain percentage of clay. That clay 
acts as a natural binder — not too much — better to get one that 
has too little and then add a little clay as binder material. Great 
care must be used. We put on a five-inch bottom course (this 
is a method adopted in one town — there are several methods), 
then on that gravel we spread a bituminous material, usually 
the No. 4, and we put nearly half a gallon per square yard. 
Then we put on top of that about two inches more of gravel, and 
that is very thoroughly rolled. There will be some parts of that 
road where the oil will come up thicker than in other places, 
and some places where the oil does not look imiform, and by 
raking you get an absolutely even distribution of the bituminous 
material. This is cold material. Then the road is well rolled 
and shaped, and it is surprising what a very smooth, durable 
road we obtain. The top course looks almost like a sheet asphalt 
road. That bituminous material seems to penetrate through the 
manipulation of the top two inches and we carefully blot out any 
wet places by raking, or, if necessary, adding sand or gravel 
where there is too much bituminous material. 

There is one very important point in the application of the 
oil on all gravel roads in particular, and on all roads in general, 
and that is, a natural foe of asphalt is water. If you get asphalt 
in contact with water the asphalt will rot. This is borne out 
on asphalt roads in the cities; it rots toward the gutter and they 
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paint it for that purpose. Therefore it is even more important 
than in the ordinary gravel or waterbound road that the subsoil 
and subgrade be very carefully prepared and drained, because if 
there is water there it will work up, especially in times of frost. 
We get the real frost out there, and we have to carefully prepare 
the subgrade and bottom course. 

Another type of oiling is a surface application. We do the 
surface application both on gravel and macadam roads by apply- 
ing about one-third of a gallon per square yard and covering that 
with a cover either of sand or of stone or of slag. We try to 
avoid the stone cover because in our country the Niagara lime- 
stone contains much flint and in the stone screenings we get par- 
ticles of flint which are three-cornered and penetrate automobile 
tires. We cover with sand or slag, and we get excellent results 
with slag screenings. It is very necessary to have the sur- 
face absolutely clean before the bituminous material is appliedj 
because if it is not clean it will muss up and the particles of 
dirt will absorb the oil and make it blotchy. 

That kind of wearing coat costs us about 7 cents a square yard. 
The bituminous material costs about 3 cents a square yard with- 
out manipulation, and the cover about 2 cents, and the manipula- 
tion the other 2 cents ; about 7 cents a yard. The gravel roads 
average about 23 cents a square yard — that was the average 
last year in the town that did the work — and the bituminous 
material added about 3 cents, making the total cost 26 cents a 
square yard. We build 8 or 10 feet wide, so it would cost us 
about $1,300 per mile. 

We do much of the work through private individuals oiling 
the natural soil roads, and we usually oil with that No. 4 oil, 
although on the surface application we usually use No. 6; but 
we use No. 4 on the natural soil, and it is usually done by indi- 
viduals; but the town superintendent of highways shapes the 
road and gets it in good shape before anything is applied, and 
sweeps off the finer material. 

Along the lake shore, where the soil is largely sand, we apply 
that half to a third gallon per yard and use the fine stuff swept 
off for the cover, and I agree with Mr. Nostrand that we should 
never use any bituminous material without covering. The 
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easiest way to get it, the vendors of the bituminous material will 
apply the oil for 6^ cents a square yard in place in Erie county, 
a third or a half gallon to the yard as the case may be. They 
sell the same material they apply for 6^/^ cents — they ask 8, if 
you apply it, in barrels. Of course in the town work we en- 
deavor to buy — where the town has the equipment — all the 
bituminous material in carloads, because that is the cheapest 
way. We have not done enough work to really give you the ex- 
perience about applying hot or cold, but on the No. 6 we have 
applied a great deal of it hot and have gotten some very good 
results. 

Hoarding the slag roads, we have found on the slag roads 
that glutrin seems to operate better than the bituminous material. 
The theory on which tiiis glutrin works is that it has not a direct 
cementing property like bituminous, but acts by disintegrating 
or breaking down the material, and as it breaks down it mixes 
together by chemical action. It won't break stone very well, 
because it is too rigid and compact in texture. It will break 
down gravel better than stone, and slag still better. We have 
some samples of slag broken down that you can hardly get 
through with a pickaxe, four or five-inch crust. 

Mr. Buck. — We will now turn over the meeting to the county 
superintendents, in order Itat they may continue the business 
begun last summer and perfect their organization. 

(Balance of meeting devoted to organization matters.) 

Morning Session, January 26, 10 a. m. 

The first part of the meeting was devoted to organization busi- 
ness matters, Mr. Loughran presiding. 

Mr. Rice. — I think the Commissioner only has a few minutes 
and I am sorry to break in on you at this time, but I am sure 
you will all be pleased to hear from Commissioner Duffey. 

Commissioner Duffey. — I have more than a few minutes if it 
is necessary, because I consider this gathering a very important 
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thing and I will spend whatever time is necessary. We have had 
two very full days up stairs and it is hard to get down here, but, 
while I do not want to make any invidious comparisons, I regard 
this as more important even that what we have had on up stairs, 
delegations from various parts of the state, etc. — you can imagine 
what they were after — and I will be very glad to confer with 
you as long as you desire. I have nothing particular in mind 
to say, not a single thing. I feel more like saying to you, rep- 
resenting all that you do, what do you want me to discuss or 
say ? I feel more like having a conference with you than making 
a speech; like saying to you, have you any questions to ask or 
is there anything you would care to talk over with the Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Creiger. — The County Superintendents' Conference was 
engaged in discussing in a way the maintenance of State and 
county highways. I think it would be very interesting to have 
you discuss that question and enlighten us as to the views of the 
Department in relation to the maintenance of the State and 
county highways; perhaps following the plan that has been sug- 
gested of placing the work more upon the county superintendents 
and perhaps eliminating the maintenance department. 

Mr. Duffey, — Well, that is a little question! (Laughter.) 
That has been discussed more or less very recently, I take it. It 
goes without saying that anything along that line is a very big 
question. Have you been discussing it here ? 

Mr. Kice. — They were discussing it here. 

Voice. — Why not read the resolution we were discussing? 

Mr. Ball. — " Kesolved, That the New York State Association 
of County Superintepdents emphatically endorses the principle 
of local control of the maintenance of State and county highways 
under the immediate control of the county superintendents and 
subject to the general supervision, rules and regulations of the 
State Highway Department." 

Mr. Duffey. — Let me say this, first, that it is a brand new 
thing to me, and when I say to me, I think that may include as 
well our Department here at the home office. I never heard 
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of it until yesterday morning, and then just the briefest sort of 
an outline was given to me; and for me to say or for this depart- 
ment to say what its attitude is on a thing of such Importance 
and such magnitude as that would be a very silly thing on my 
part. In the first place, may I say that I have not studied that 
question, and may I also say in behalf of the Department itself, 
speaking of our force, the deputies and myself, that we have not 
either together or separately studied that question. I don't know 
what to say. Here you are, county superintendents of this State, 
in an informal way at least organized — Idon't know but what 
you have a complete organization; that is not material — you 
are a body of men representing the fifty-seven counties, and you 
occupy as a body in the Highway Department of the State a 
peculiar position ; you are partly State ofiicers and you are partly 
county ofiicers, and perhaps in the main we will say you are 
county ofiicers, measured by the fact that you are compensated 
by the county and not by the State. I take it that is a resolution 
that has been introduced in your meeting — surely you are at 
liberty and have a perfect right to express yourselves in any way 
you see fit. I only say this — it is a word of caution, first re- 
peating that we do not know what we think — that I do not 
think we ought to ever say what we think until we have thought 
a very long time. I suggest that you take the same position. 
Such a thing as this, involving millions of dollars, huge work, 
very important work, and work that will continue indefinitely 
in the future, such work as that, any plan, rather, as to such work 
as that should be one considered long and seriously by so im- 
portant and representative a body of men as you. You are not 
just individuals sitting here. Each man here represents a county 
of the largest State in the United States, and, all put together, 
you represent the largest commonwealth we have. You as indi- 
viduals, some of you, may have thought upon this subject long and 
well and have more or less fixed views of your own. It is very 
proper for you to discuss it ; but I do say by way of caution, with 
reference now to the resolution which you have in your hand, do 
not let it appear that so big a thing was hastily considered. Your 
views will be sought for if this thing is pursued, and it no doubt 
will be. Our views in the Department no doubt will be asked 
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for if the thing is pursued, but I think, if I may put it in a 
sentence, the last thing that we want and the last thing you want, 
and the worst thing that could happen would be to have such a 
thing as that decided or materially influenced from a mass meet- 
ing standpoint. Such things should not be decided in mass meet- 
ings. There are too many features to it ; it is too big a subject. 
It is the kind of thing that in a big body — may I make a com- 
parison : We had a Constitutional Convention last summer, con- 
sisting of perhaps 150 men, the most representative that the State 
of New York could select for that purpose, and they sat here 
for some six months. The big serious problems that were before 
that body were not considered by the body at large, but they 
divided up into committees, and committees sat daily, hours every 
day, for months, studying, gathering statistics, obtaining views 
of those informed, discussing it back and forth. On highway 
matters we were summoned over there I think a score of times 
before the appropriate committees ; discussions lasting sometimes a 
whole afternoon took place; working away at the details, looking 
for all the difliculties, searching out all the problems that were in- 
volved in those things. And no doubt that very important body did 
all its work on all subjects in the same way. 

This thing — by no means am I now attempting to suggest to 
you what you as a body of coimty superintendents should or should 
not do in regard to a resolution ; I should deem it impertinent on 
my part were I to try in the slightest way to either influence or 
guide you, but I know that you are perfectly willing that I should 
utter a word of caution and I think, on the other hand, if you knew 
that we as a highway department here, half a dozen of us as officials 
with considerable responsibilities placed upon our shoulders, were 
about to hastily pronounce our views, I am surei you would say or 
would want to aay : " Hold on now ; go a little slow ; you are talk- 
ing about a pretty big thing that cannot be decided in a minute." 
Now that is true of this proposition. I have no views, and I 
should have no views, on this particular question at this particular 
time. I would not undertake myself to express a conclusion upon 
that big subject short of six months' study. I am told some of you 
know far more about it than I do. I am told that the present 

hway law, the main features of it, was drafted several years ago 
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by a conmiittee that worked upon it for a year, and llie chairman 
of that committee — I think it wa^ the chairman, I may not be just 
right in some of my details but I think the general idea is right — 
I think the chairman of that committee as a result of his long and 
intelligent study, the legislature and the State governor recognizing 
the familiarity which the chairman of that committee had wilii all 
of the problems involved and looking with a good deal of approba- 
tion at the amount of work and the very complete proposed high- 
way law presented to the legislature, as a result of all that work the 
chairman of that committee became the head of the highway com- 
mission of this State, because the governor thought he was a man 
very well informed, as the result of either having been on the com- 
mittee or been chairman of it. In other words, our original codi- 
fied law on highways was a thing that was studied out at length and 
with great care. Now here seems to be a proposition, very import- 
ant and with a great many features to it one way and another. 

We have said, you know, all of us, from time to time for many 
days past, that the great problem confronting us in the future in 
regard to highways, was how to maintain them, because we would 
some day, and at no distant day, have our construction' work done 
and the problem would be maintenance, a problem which is af- 
fected by the increasing use of highways, and some of the uses of 
highways very injurious to them. They say the maintenance of 
the highway is the great problem. Now it must be done in the 
best way possible and for the least possible money. Now the ques- 
tion is, how? I don't know, and may I say to you that I doubt 
if you know how. I mean, in a sense where you feel absolutely 
sure on the subject ; that you feel that the subject has been deeply 
and exhaustively studied and that the conclusions you have reached 
are hardly open to criticism. Now until you have reached — or 
any other body of men charged with responsibility of doing it — • 
whichever way it may be — until they have reached conclusions 
as the result of deep and lasting study, they should not too fully 
commit themselves. 

Now that is just going around in a circle and saying, in a sense, 
nothing. I again repeat, that I don't want to say wbat I think, 
as commissioner of highways, ought to be done until it has been 
studied with the very greatest care. I could stand here and argue 
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features of the problem, both sides, that would have some merit 
on individual argument ; but it is so far reaching, so extensive, the 
question of cost, the question of taxatiouy who should bear the cost 
how the organization should be controlled, having in mind that 
constant work should be done, having in mind what happened in 
Cattaraugus should to a certain extent, so far as principle at least 
is concerned, should be happening in Suffolk or Clinton, having in 
mind a State the farthermost parts of which are some 500 miles 
apart, and the work should be done in a way that material should 
be procured at the lowest possible cost ; that the highways that are 
being used by all the people of the State should be cared for in a 
way that was consistent, and one county say as good as another 
and in the same condition. You know nowadays, with, the means 
of transportation we have, county boundaries are to a large extent 
gone as far as travel is concerned. The Erie county man is in the 
Hudson river district, and the Long Island man is in the Adiron- 
dacks, going not only for pleasure but often on business. We cer- 
tainly do want the highways of this State maintained under some 
very simple, far-reaching system, a system that will by its results 
give stisf action to all the people of all the State. There it is. I 
submit to you that a change — II do not say there should not be a 
chance ; I again refrain from expressing myself on that ; far from 
saying that we are maintaining the highways in this State in this 
year 1916, or are about to maintain them in 1916, in the best pos- 
sible way and for the lowest possible cost ; far from saying that. I 
will say that the department in charge of the maintenance of our 
highways during the past year has been at work, I may say night 
and day, trying very hard with the moneys available, and they 
were considerable in extent you know, to bring the highways of 
this State up to a good condition of repair. I flatter myself that 
real progress was made and good work done. On the other hand, 
it goefl without saying that many a thing could have been done dif- 
f ereiltly and better and many a dollar could have been saved. The 
State is large, but remember that, large as it is, proper organiza- 
tion helps big things as well as little things. 

That is all I have to say. I think I would be rash to express an 
opinion or even an inclination of my views on this very, very big 
subject. But I will be glad to answer some specific questions. 
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Suppose tiiis siibjecjit were presentedj to ua, to the hi^way depart- 
ment with its officials on the one hand and 57 county euperintend- 
ents representing the counties on the other, I would say, let^s go 
into a session for the next three monthsi, appoint committees, study 
and discuss it daily, see every point, figure every favorable and 
unfavorable featura That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. Diehl. — You said you would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about it, and, while I thoroughly believe in your advice, I 
just want to ask whether you do not think that the advice of the 
county superintendents of the State wotdd be of value — that is, 
advice after careful consideration — to the legislature of the State 
enacting new legislation. 

Mr. Duffey. — ^Always. And may I say this (not as an imperti- 
nence) — not as the result of mass meeting action. You under- 
stand what I mean. The poorest place in the world is to fill a hall 
and have a few speakers and have somebody introduce a resolu- 
tion. No criticism whatever, but I mean that is a way. 

Mr. DiehL — I thoroughly agree. But the legislature is going 
to take some action at this session in all probability. If we delib- 
erate for six months aud then express an opinion, it would be too 
late to be of any value. Now assuming that we would adjourn 
for a period of one month aud think over this question, and then 
come back here and express a view to the l^slature. do you or do 
you not think that view would be of any value whatever to the 
legislature. 

And one other question. Do you believe the average county 
superintendent after his service — and nearly all of them have 
been in office for a considerable number of years — do you believe 
that with that experience back of them that they are capable at 
this time or within a month of this time of expressing a view 
whether or not the system that is suggested is better or worse than 
the present system ? 

Mr. Duffey. — After they had studied their opinion would be 
very valuable — but who knows anything about it ? I mean, when 
you use the words " system suggested." 

Mr. Diehl.— This resolution is not urging a bill ; the resolution 
was that we believe that a system of maintenance under the control 
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of the county superintendents, pursuant to the general supervision 
of the State Highway Commissioner, would be preferable to the 
present system. We are not indorsing the Argetsinger bill or 
anybody's bill. We are not saying that this particular detail or 
that particular detail should be worked out. We are not even say- 
ing how the money shall be expended. It is this proposition, that 
many of us feel after working for years in the highway work, we 
are competent to say whether or not we think that a system of 
maintenance would be preferable to the system we have had the 
Jast few years. I agree with you ; if an adjournment for one month 
is deemed desirable for careful consideration, I would be agree- 
able; but I think we ought to give any advice to the legislature, 
and not deliberate as you suggested for six months. 

Mr. Duffey. — I did not have the legislature in mind — I named 
that time because I wanted' to emphasize my subject. 

Well, answering your question©. Do I believe it.might be better 
under the county superintendents than imder: the present system ? 
Of course,, we know what the present system is; as far as the law 
on the subject, it is rather simple, it is not extensiva You have 
seen it at work. I have no doubt that all of you have in mind 
where it may be improved, especially in your own locality, and you 
also no doubt have clearly in mind if we were to continue, we will 
say, imder what you call the present system, how with proper 
officials and due regard to efficiency and economy — I don't like 
the words, but they seem to be in frequent use nowadays — how 
even the present system with greater experience on the part of 
individuals who execute the work, better experience not only of 
department heads, but of the great army of men in whose charge 
the detail of the work is — you no doubt have in mind how very 
much better as time goes on the present system cotdd be made. Of 
course that is so. We know that it is so. We have been working 
here, many ^ night and many a day, in the last several weeks, on 
the question of next year's maintenance, with the deputy in charge 
guided by one principle, and he has been on tip-toe in regard to 
that, and that was^ how can we do this thing any better in 1916 
than we did in 1915; in that connection planning what instruc- 
tions be given, what details to lay down for following, and how to 
work in harmony with the local situation so as to get the best re- 
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suits possibla That is what Mr. Sarr, for instance, is sitting 
up nights for this winter — it is true that he is so doing, I may 
say. 

When you go to the other question, I may say this^ while on the 
one hand we do know what the present system is and probably see 
many a defect and shortcoming in it, when you suggest the other 
system, unleas that were completely defined — 

Mr. Diehl. — I asked if you thought the county superintendents 
were capable of expressing an opinion on that subject and whether 
that opinion would be valuable in view of the fact they have had 
office so many years. 

Mr. Duffey. — Didn't you ask whether the maintenance under 
the county superintendent would be better than the present sys- 
tem? 

Mr. Diehl. — No, sir; I asked whether you thought our opinion 
would be of value. 

Mr. Duffey. — Of course, it would. 

Mr. Diehl. — I only ask that because if our opinion is of value 
we ought to express our opinion, and let them use it for what it is 
worth ; or if our opinion after a month's deliberation and meeting 
again will be of value, we ought to express it. I did not ask you, 
and do not expect you would determine, because you -said you had 
not given the subject enough study ; but simply, if our opinion is 
of value, why should not we give it to the l^islature. 

Mr. Duffey. — Very true. And of course your opinion is of 
value — or else 57 coimti-as have made a lot of mistakes, 

Mr. Diehl. — Then why should not we give it to the legislature ? 

Mr. Duffey. — Now I want to be judicial about this. I don't 
want to, for instance, take^ a hasty view on a question I don't know 
anything about. It is a truism to say that your opinion would be 
of value; of course it would. But an opinion, for instance, on 
what? 

Mr. Diehl. — If you want to make it more general, is our opin- 
ion on the general features of the Highway Law of value to the 
legislature ? 
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Mr, Duffey. — Oh, yes. 

Mr. Diehl. — Then why should not we give it to them ? 

Mr. Duffey. — ^Anything that you have studied, are informed 
upon and give a deliberate opinion as the restdt thereof, is of the 
greatest value; I hope it is, and I will say that as long as I am 
commissioner I always shall want it from you. I only just sug^ 
gest that if you are going to pass a resolution, be very sure that it 
is upon a well-defined subject and that it is your deliberate opinion 
as contrasted, as I put it a while ago, with what might be called 
the mass meeting idea* 

Now I think you said something, Mr. Diehl, about maintenance 
under the county superintendent. Now it all depends upon what 
kind of a plan, with many a detail involved, is worked out. I 
think the law would have to be changed materially. You gentle- 
men here at the present time, as I said a while ago, you are state 
officials and you are county officials. It would want to be a law, 
uniform of execution; it wotdd want to .be such a law, too, that 
there would be freedom from any misunderstanding or strife ; you 
would not want it so it was a case of blowing hot and blowing cold ; 
you would not want it so there was a nominal control, we will say, 
in the state department, which might be disregarded with safety by 
any particular county if it so felt It must be a big, strong, har- 
monious, powerful, working body, because it will have in two or 
three years some six or seven or eight millions of dollars to expend 
annually, and within six months, and that means a very big thing. 

I tell you, if I were the one that were going to study the 
problem I would want to go with lots of good help and retire 
and deliberate for many weeks, with all the problems before me, 
and calling in those who knew much more than I did, to make 
sure that we did not go wrong instead of going better in making 
a plan. I have no doubt that the Legislature, if it has in mind 
a radical change in the Highway Law, will give the matter very 
careful study. I know enough about the members of the present 
Legislature to have the conviction or the feeling that it is com- 
posed of an unusually high class of men, and the committees that 
this Department has come in contact with this winter and last 
year impressed me very much as men very, very sincere and 
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diligent about their work; and I have no doubt if they have 
such a thing as that in mind that they won't put forth anything 
until they are convinced that it is right; but it will take them 
a long while to reach such a conclusion because they will see the 
magnitude of the subject. 

I want to say in behalf of thi« Department (I will retire in 
a moment and let you continue your deliberations), I have come 
to feel that a body of men like you is of the greatest value, and 
and from time to time you come here — too few of you do come 
here and I wish you came of tener — I have taken up the prob- 
lems of road building and sometimes of repair in counties where 
I have wished very much that I had the county superintendent 
with me to advise me in regard to his county. You may well 
understand what I mean when I say from time to time, while 
the requests are prefectly reasonable from a local standpoint, 
sometimes they smack of selfishness, and the problem I have here 
in regard to a county is, is this the thing that is of the most value 
to the county? And no man could assist me so much as the 
county superintendent, and I wish you would come oftener and 
let me know your views whenever you desire to communicate 
them. And the department wishes to co-operate with you in 
every way reasonable, and to get the benefit of your experience and 
advice. 

I have had county superintendents sometimes say they hardly 
knew just what their function was, because they were half State 
and half county ofiicials. That becomes unimportant if the 
county official is seriously devoted to his work and the State 
Department of Highways is in the same state of mind. Any 
little question as to just what function each has to be performed 
can soon be laid aside by reasonable men who are -seeking to 
attain the same object. And I bespeak your assistance as long 
as I happen to be here. 

And there are many things in regard to your counties that 
your advice and assistance is of the greatest value. I would like 
to have you understand what we are trying to do in the counties. 
May I say just a word. I am trying to get every county in this 
State where it may know for the asking — and perhaps we will 
give the information even if they don't ask it — how much money 
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they are entitled to have and spend in their county as a result of 
the appropriations by the Legislature. We have nearly gotten 
on that basis now, although there was an unbalanced condition; 
some of the counties had almost nothing and others a great deal. 
For instance, I expect to ask the Legislature to appropriate five 
million dollars soon, available at once, for roadmaking in the 
State, and another five million available September or October. 
The reason we divide it is because of the bad season the last year 
we have carried over an enormous mileage, and the same the 
year before, and we were, so to speak, crowded in our work in 
the highway department. There is no use trying to get the 
money faster than we can perform the work. That is the general 
plan. The other feature: Take a county entitled to State and 
county highways, out of the second fifty million, of a million dol- 
lars, both put together; if the Legislature appropriates ten mil- 
lion this year, that i-s one-fifth of the total amount, and that 
county is entitled to 20 per cent, of the million within the year 
1916 within its borders. I want all counties to know how much 
they are entitled to and then they can. thump and pound away 
all that they wish to. I take the position they are entitled to 
that amount, and it is a mere matter of deciding the roads to be 
built and an engineering problem in preparing them; those are 
the two things to be considered. 

I want the coimties to have that information the year the ap- 
propriation is made and I want you to tell them that that is what 
you will know; you are in consultation with your boards of 
supervisors. 

Then may I say to you also, there is one thing I think every 
county should have very clearly and keenly in mind now. One- 
half of the second fifty million has been appropriated and per- 
haps ten million more will be this year, making thirty-five million 
in all. Every county can sit down and see what it is entitled 
to for State and county roads, can see just tiie problem, can 
divide the remaining unexpended moneys by eleven or twelve or 
thirteen thousand dollars a mile and get approximately the amount 
of roads the unexpended portion of the second fifty million will 
build in their counties. I am trying to do it with coimty after 
county. And I have found that in the counties where I have 
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had these problems up, where I thought there was an unbalanced 
situation, I have found the officers of those counties most fair 
and judicial when the matter was squarely presented to them. 
It may make a little bit of trouble to look ahead, because there 
is keenness to get roads ; but tiiis is a good time to see how much, 
all told you are going to get And then please say to the county 
officials and work upon them as I am trying to do — only you 
have better opportunity — namely, build your remaining roads 
where they are most needed in your county and where they will 
serve the greatest number of people; and don't build unimportant 
roads, knowing that when you get through you will have very 
important roads unimproved in your county. In. other words, 
take the matter up and help the coimty to plan so that that money 
will go where most needed and give the most material good in 
that county. 



Business session resumed, including among other items the 
following: 

Mr. Diehl. — I would like to make a motion. We feel the 
advice of the Commissioner of Highways is good and I am sure 
we agree with him when he says our opinion would be of value. 
I am certain these matters that are coming before the Legislature 
are matters which are of the utmost moment and which will affect 
the counties to a greater degree than before. I think our coming 
to Albany an extra time would be absolutely justified for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of our various counties and I 
think we can harmonize our views with the advice of the com- 
missioner if we can meet here in one month and vote on those 
questions, then after deliberating on them for a month and after 
going back to our supervisors and our people at home and taking 
up the matter generally, and in the next month I am inclined 
to think the situation will start clarifying itself in the Legis- 
lature, the issues more sharply drawn, and the sentiment from 
the Greater New York of putting all the burdens on the county 
will be more sharply focused, and we can best ascertain what is 
for the best interests of the counties. I make a motion that the 
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matter be determined at an adjourned meeting of the general asso- 
ciation to be called by the president within one month in the city 
of Albany. 

(After considerable further discussion it was voted that a meet- 
ing be called by the president to further consider the question 
of maintenance, perhaps during the school of roads in Ithaca 
beginning February 21st, or soon thereafter.) 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Dayton, chairman 
of the committee on resolutions, and was adopted by a rising vote: 

*' Whereas, in the providence of God death has again taken one 
of the number of county highway superintendents and we are 
called u,pon to( mourn the loss of John H. Youndt, Highway Super- 
intendent of Seneca County ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this body of county highway superintendents 
would express their sorrow and regret at the taking from among 
us of an eam^est, faithful mem!ber of our body, one who by his 
quiet, sympathetic manner had endeared himself to us all, and 
desire to place upon record our sense of loss and our tribute to the 
memory of John H. Youndt, by a silent standing vote and the 
spreading of this resolution upon the minutes of our meeting. 

The question of semi-annual meeting was referred to the com- 
mittee on program. 

Mr. Kice. — ^Arrangements have been made for us to meet the 
Governor at twelve o'clock, and we will have just about time to 
get over there if we assemble promptly after adjournment. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH SEMI-AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE OF THE STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION AND COUNTY SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS OF HIGHWAYS OF NEW YORK. 

Meeting called to order by County Superintendent Bertram 
E. Murray, in the City Hall at Glens Falls, June 29, 1916, at 
9 :15 A. M. 

Mr. Murray. — I was asked by the president of our association, 
Mr. Loughran if I would introduce some of the speakers^ and I 
told him that I would try it. Now I am very glad to see you 
all up here. Of course, as you understand, this is my country. 
I have not any apologies to make for it, because I am proud of 
it, and we are going to try and entertain you. Of course, there 
may be some things that come up that could be done better, but 
we are going to try to do the best we can and I hope that every- 
one will have a good time. The board of supervisors of this 
county I expect will be with us on the trips. As we have enjoyed 
the hospitality of nearly every county in the state, we are going 
to try to return it, and I only can say that I hope you people 
will have as good a time here as we have had in your counties. 

The Mayor is obliged to be absent. He had an important 
meeting — as you know, there is a large amount of work con- 
nected with his being mayor. I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you Mr. Beckwith, probably — well, they claim he is the 
brightest judge in the state, and also the youngest, and probably 
in the United States. 

Mr. Beckwith. — I feel somewhat embarrassed after the remarks 
made by your presiding oflScer, and hardly meet that statement — 
but I think after I have finished a few remarks you will be able 
to decide the question yourself. 

We take great pride in the city of Glens Falls, situated as it 
is in the foothills of the Adirondacks and near the historic Lake 
George, which you will have the pleasure of visiting this mom- 
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ing. In your visit tbere I might say that I would urge you to 
use duie regard in order that when you are near the docks you do 
not fall overboard, that you may not be in the same predicament 
as a young lad concerning whom his mother wrote the following 
excuse because he was absent from school ; she said : " Dear 
Teacher: Johnny can't come this morning; he got Wet in the A. 
M. and cold in the P. M. — Mrs G." 

We feel proud that you have chosen this city for your conven- 
tion, this city which we are pleased to call the Parlor City of the 
North.^ It is free from all odors such as described by some of the 
soldiers in the trenches of the European war. It seems that one 
day the soldiers had some discussion as to which would cause the 
greatest effect upon the sense of smell, the odor derived from a 
goat, or that from a Turk. It was finally decided to submit the 
question to a committee appointed for that purpose, and they 
brought before that committee the goat, the odor from which so 
overcame the committee that they fainted. Then they had 
brought before the committee the Turk, and the goat fainted 
awayl 

When Mayor Lee and the other city officials were advised that 
you intended to come here and hold your convention, the police 
department began an investigation to ascertain the exact nature 
of this association, and as a result of their investigation they find 
that this is an honorable body. I might say that this investiga- 
tion pertained to each and every member of the association with 
the exception of Brother Murray, the superintendent of highways 
of Warren county, who is still being investigated. This associa- 
tion, I say, is an honorable body, honorable men associated 
together for an honorable purpose, men charged with responsi- 
bility pertaining to the welfare of the traveling public. There- 
fore, as the personal representative of Mayor Lee and as City 
Judge of Glens Falls — not having all of the qualifications stated 
by Brother Murray — it is my pleasure to welcome you to this 
city and to impose upon you the sentence of the court, which is 
that you be given the entire freedom of the city — go where you 
will, when you will, and how you will, at all times in this com- 
munity; and that the public extend to you their sincere, hearty 
and earnest welcome. 



We oDngratulate you upon your association and we congratu- 
late ourselves upon the fact that you are here. We welcome each 
and every one of you. 

Mr. Murray. — We appreciate the Judge's remarks, especially 
in regard to the door keys. I think myself that this is a pretty 
good plan. I am pretty well acquainted around the county and I 
don't know as I will need the key — but some of the strangers 
might. 

We have with us Commissioner Duffey, and I believe that we 
are mighty fortunate in having him. He is probably as you 
know if you have tried to have any business with the Highway 
Commission — well, it is a busy place and he is a busy man, but 
we have him here this morning to say a few words. I imderstand 
that the Commissioner has had to break a number of dates but 
so long as he has done it, he would like to get back as soon as 
possible and keep those he has not broken. 

I take pleasure in presenting Mr. Duffey, the State Commis- 
sioner of Highways. 

Commissioner Duffey. — I don't know as I like to be reminded 
about broken engagements and promises. I break a good many, 
and then I am accused of breaking a good many more that I do 
not know of, and so when the subject is brought to my attention, 
even imder pleasant circimistances like this, I look upon it with 
some doubt. 

While the Judge was speaking about the freedom of the city 
I thought of my boyhood, when I used to read about people being 
extended the freedom of the city, and I think one of the greatest 
ambitions I had was to live to see the time when some city might 
extend its freedom to me. This is the first time it has ever hap- 
pened, and the unfortunate thing is that I am unable to accept it, 
as you may. I might say that if you do the things that I used 
to think I would do if I ever got the freedom of the city, I am 
inclined to think you will never get the freedom of another. But 
I don't know but what a bird in the hand is worth a great deal 
more than many in the bush, so I do not mean that as a suggestion, 
to in any serious way restrain yourselves. 

Now I did come here this morning — we will say, with some 
difficulty because of arrangements which had long ago been made 



in Albany which required my presence there, but I have been 
able to shift those things to the afternoon so that I might be here. 
I felt — and I say this in all frankness and with full meaning — 
I felt that I ought to be here. I am a public servant and you 
are public servants. You men occupy a peculiar oflScial posi- 
tion. You are in part State servants, and on the other hand you 
are in part county servants ; and your functions and those of the 
State Department of Highways are interlinked in such a way that 
your office is very important from your standpoint and it is also 
very important from the standpoint of the central office at Albany, 
and when you met as you do, once or twice in a year, I believe 
it is the full duty of the Commissioner of Highways to meet with 
you, and I gladly accepted the invitation that you extended to 
me to be here this morning. 

Now, I see so many of you from time to time that in a way 
you might say that I have very little to say to you. Our rela- 
tions are such that we are frequently thrown together regarding 
matters of importance in your respective counties, but it is only 
at these conventions that you are all together, and I wish to say 
a few words, though unprepared, to you. 

It is easy and pleasant to indulge in generalities, and in a way 
it is necessary, on an occasion like this. I feel, as the head of the 
Highway Department, like reminding you of the importance and 
dignity of your office. In the every-day performance of your 
duties you probably forget that it has any dignity, especially when 
you are surrounded with a crying mob — I know that I forget 
the dignity of my own very frequently — but at the same time 
it is true that it has both dignity and importance, and it seems to 
me it is to be borne in mind at all times that your work and our 
work is the kind that the people of this State from the stand- 
point of public work I believe take more interest in than any 
other activity in the State. I have sometimes said that I believed 
the State was road mad. I say that to characterize the enthu- 
siasm and the energy and the insistence which is at all times in 
evidence in regard to improvement of the roads in this State. 

WTiile I am here before you I feel like also making a plea par- 
ticularly for roads that I am only in an indirect way interested 
in as Commissioner, but roads over which you have much more 



full and important jurisdiction. I have the feeling now as we 
near the time when the so^^alled second fifty million dollars will 
have been entirely expended, like turning to that other very 
important branch of road improvement, and in a sense no less 
important than the State improvement, namely, local improve- 
ment of roads. I refer to what we commonly call the town roads. 
While much has been done and is being done, more must be done 
along those lines, working upon that class of road. We will soon 
have a State system — and I use the word State system in a com- 
prehensive way to include what technically are called State and 
county highways — we will soon have out of the money made 
available by the people of the State a very comprehensive and, 
in a relative sense, complete system of main highways in this 
state. Of course, as you know, it will fall short of what the 
people want, and it will also fall short considerably of what in 
reason we ought to have. I think, however, that our attitude 
toward the subject of road building from the State standpoint 
should be this : that the second fifty million will be the end. Now 
understand me, gentlemen — because I am talking to officials of 
^ *his State and of the counties of the State — I say our attitude 
should be that it will be the end. In other words, if we consider 
the question of road improvement in the respective counties of 
this State from the standpoint that the people will later make avail- 
able other large sums of money for further improvement of high- 
ways, we may go far astray and certainly we will find ourselves 
in a sad predicament if the people in the future see fit to decline 
to appropriate large sums for the further impovement and State 
aid of the highways of the State. 

On the other hand, if we take the attitude that the second fifty 
million will be the end and order our affairs accordingly, we will 
have a result which at least never will be a subject of r^ret on 
the part of our localities or of the State department at large. Use 
what is left of the second fifty million for the improvement of 
those highways in the State which are of the greatest importance 
to the greatest number of people. It is a simple and easy thing 
to say; and yet I find that in specific instances I am struggling 
against a tendency here and there which is quite to the contrary. 
It grows out of local conditions; some would say perhaps that 
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it grows out of selfish and sometimes political activity. But 
it does sometimes happen. And what I want very much to say, 
and I want it to be understood to be my aim and object — I want 
to urge upon the counties to revise, if necessary, their proposed 
plans of road building in order that the most important roads be 
built with the remaining money ; and, on the other hand, the State 
Department will try to see that the remaining State highway 
moneys are expended where most needed, with proper and full 
r^ard to the fact that the highways as laid down in the law are 
state highways as distinguished from county or town highways; 
and therefore the attitude of the State Department will be in the 
main to use the state highway money with full regard to the 
county situation, but with a very keen eye to what lies beyond; 
in other words, make them what they are intended to be. State 
highways, get them connected together in a system which will 
serve a section of the State and not a county in particular. 

This is very important, and in some coimties very trying and 
troublesome, because there is not sufficient state highway money 
with which to complete the much-needed State highway system 
laid out within that section, and we are trying to discriminate 
within reason. We are open to conviction at all times, but we do 
want you to know that our principal object in regard to laying 
out State highways is that there may be a very comprehensive and 
connected system with the main object of serving the interests of 
the State at large rather than the locality where the highway haj)- 
pens to be situated. Fortunately I find that in almost all cases 
we may serve both without conflict and without injury to one 
or the other. The highways that are most needed by the State as 
a whole are also much needed and much asked for in the counties. 

Having said that — and this is a good time to say it, common- 
place saying that it is — let us have in mind that we have some 
twenty-five million of the last fifty million to spend and we want to 
make it go far as it will go toward the completion of our proposed 
system. And while we see, all of us, that we have not planned 
completely; that we will, when this money is all gone, have an 
incomplete system of highways, and when I say incomplete it has 
reference to the proposed system laid out a number of years ago 
when substantially it was proposed that ten per cent of all the high- 
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ways within the county be improved and therefore State highways 
were laid out with the idea that particular routes should be 
improved for the benefit of the whole State at large. We fall short 
of the completion of those systems, but by the wise use and the 
proper location of the highways in the future, to be built out of the 
remaining money, you are going to get in an essential way a com- 
plete system of highways in this State, though it may fall short 
of the system once proposed, and the proper location of the 
remaining highways to be built is of the greatest importance both 
to the State and the county. You men, officials in your counties, 
I b^ of you always to have that in mind as you consult with your 
county authorities. 

Now that is one thing, the system that the State is building and 
in a sense has nearly completed. Let me add one other word, 
that I may not be misunderstood. If hereafter the people of the 
State make more money available, all well and good — a thing I 
think much to be desired, a thing that in all likelihood will hap- 
pen — but if you use your present money so that you put the 
roads in the best place that you could, if you get no more you 
feel you did the best you could ; and on the other hand, if here- 
after other funds are made available nothing will be lost and you 
can build onto what you already have. 

Now I want to talk for a few moments about another class of 
highways, town roads. You, of course, know that there is a pro- 
vision in tlie law for the creation of a county system. As a mat- 
ter of fact, very few counties have availed themselves of the privi- 
leges and provisions of that act and very few of our counties have 
what we call a county road system. Now I have in mind that 
the day is coming when, we will say in a substantial way at 
least, the State will cease road building and devote its eflForts to 
the maintenance of roads already built. May I say this to you 
gentlemen who have considered this, we may differ perhaps, but 
as I view it I hope the day may never come when the State ceases 
to exercise that function, namely, the maintenance of the roads 
that have been built under its care and largely with its money, 
and, that system being the one which it seems to me is the one 
that should be followed, then let us all, county and State, try and 
see that the State has a department and a personnel fitted to do 
that work as it should be done, economically and well. 
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But as I say, the day is to come when the State activity along 
the building will cease and then I have an idea that the county 
will, so to speak, take the State's placa To-day State aid in large 
percentage, with county assistance, is building the roads. In the 
future when the State aid is substantially expended, the county 
as the unit, as the directing and controlling body, will go on 
building and adding to the system which it already has ; and the 
town taking the place of the county as at present the county takes 
the place of the State. So I am inclined to think that under the 
system where every county has a man in charge of its road affairs, 
the county superintendent, competent to direct road building, 
many of you competent engineers of long training, all of you with 
experience of great value, you in behalf of the county can take 
up and add to this wonderful system which we already have and 
under county auspices, but with town aid, add to the system. 

Roads no longer belong to the locality in a practical sense. The 
travelers on your roads to-day may come — I met Pennsylvania 
and Ohio cars, and one from Quebec, as I came up the road this 
morning. County lines are gone and practically State lines are 
gone, and the stranger is in our midst, moving all over the State, 
using our roads. You have a road that leads from this beautiful 
city to the marvelous section just north of us here that the entire 
summer long is covered with travelers bound here for sight see- 
ing, and they come from everywhere. Those roads we are build- 
ing are not being used by the local people except in part, are not 
being used by the people from our own State in any exclusive 
way at all, but during the period of fair weather are being used 
by the people of the entire eastern half of the United States. 

And peculiarly so is that true of this State of ours, just as 
a dozen years ago it was peculiarly true of Massachusetts. They 
had built many good roads; the country came to know it and 
travelers sought them out At that time the difficulty was how 
to get across this State to Massachusetts at any time except after 
we had had a week or two of dry weather in the summer. That 
situation is changed, and we now can go practically anywhere 
in this State, to points of any importance, on improved roads, and 
within a year or two the small gaps remaining of important roads 
will be filled and we can say to all the country, all the states 
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adjoining us and the Dominion of Canada on the north — we 
have a system of roads which will take you at any time except 
during the snowy months, to all points, places of scenic, historic 
and commercial interest. Go as you please, choose what towns you 
may, and you will find good roads to take you. You need figure 
in no sense whatever on the means of transportation; they are 
built and they are at your service. Now that is what we are to 
have in a very short time in this State, and what to a great extent 
we have now, speaking from the standpoint of things of great 
importance in the State. 

Now that condition, which makes the State roads now con- 
structed used by the great commonwealths of the eastern part of 
the country, makes us sought out by the people of the western 
States as well as New Jersey and Pennsylvania, — that condition 
also applies in the county. The town no longer, from a county 
standpoint, owns and uses practically exclusively its own roads. 
A few years ago it did ; a few years ago the man who drove more 
than 15 miles from home with a horse was rare, and the long 
journey that took a man away from the county was a great event, 
to be talked about for months. The town no longer owns and 
uses its roads exclusively. Therefore the county should step into 
the position the State has held for a long time and, with the aid 
of the towns, complete the system. 

And later, and of course continuing it, the towns may take up 
these roads which are peculiarly local and peculiarly their own, 
and do them th^nselves. It seems to me it is logical. It seems 
to me that is the way it is going to come about, and therefore I 
take a little time to talk to you along that line, that you may 
think about it and talk to those who should be talked with at 
home, that it may be seriously considered. Talk it over with your 
board of supervisors and lay it before the board as to whether the 
time has not arrived when counties should very carefully consider 
the question of establishing a system of county roads, and then, 
as they may see fit, begin the work. Now some of our counties 
are doing it, and where I have seen the work they have done I 
am very proud of it, and I am glad to bear witness on behalf of 
the State department to the excellent work which is being done 
by towns, and combined town and county, in the State already. 
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And as I see it, and see that system grow, and see the mileage 
which is built in some of our counties annually, — and not always 
the big, rich counties with large cities, either — when I see that 
I feel like saying to men gathered together as you are, — con- 
sider it carefully, because really a great supplementary system 
of highways is already under way in this State and it should be 
continued, and the counties which have not yet taken it up at 
least should carefully consider it. And if I were the county 
superintendent and official, as you are, I would at least fully state 
the whole matter before the board of supervisors, so that at least 
you could say you had drawn their attention to all the possibilities. 

Now do you realize in that connection — you men know, if the 
people of the State at large do not — that you have built, while 
we have built some 6,500 miles of improved roads, do you realize 
that while that has been done that the counties and towns have 
built over 4,000 miles of road in this State besides ? We have 
prepared a map in our department which I think for the first 
time shows, without regard to any restriction, all the highways 
already built in the State and county system, and in addition to 
that it also shows all the highways which you gentlemen, at our 
request last winter, placed upon your maps and sent to us, which 
includes all the roads improved by the counties. The total 
improved mileage shown on the map is something like 12,000. I 
hope it will be useful, although it is somewhat crude, although 
cleverly drafted by the efficient young man who did it. That map 
shows, and the people will know, what the counties have done in 
addition to the State. 

So consider at this time the question of getting a well organized 
system of county road building in your county. 

Now there is another little thing. There has been appointed 
a commission in this State, of which I happen to be a member, 
with the State Engineer, to examine into the question of motor 
truck traffic and the like. You men well know that the huge 
vehicles threaten the very existence of our highways, and espe- 
cially of our older highways. That commission is about to begin 
its work, a small appropriation has been made available, and we 
hope between now and winter to be able to get something some- 
what complete to present to the next legislature of this State. 
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The I^slatiire realizes the problem which is before us, and the 
commission was the result. I want to say to you gentlemen, as 
officials of the State, if anything occurs to you that would be of 
use — and you see right away what that sort of commission has 
on its hands — will you be good enough to communicate with the 
commission, of which I am chairman, and we will be glad to have 
your suggestions and your aid and your advice. 

Another thing I think you should lay before your counties. 
There was passed in the last legislature a permissive bill by which 
the counties could return to the old system of years ago where the 
State paid 50 per cent instead of the one under which the State 
pays 65 per cent That bill permits any board of supervisors to 
build all of its remaining highways on that method; iji other 
words, it is for the county to choose. If your county wishes to 
have the money divided 50 per cent by the State, 35 per cent 
by the county and 15 per cent by the town, you may by vote so 
decide and we must act accordingly. Now that was done with 
the object of getting a little more money and spreading out the 
system. But of course you must bear in mind that at all times 
the county has a fixed sum, and this simply means that by getting 
some aid from the county and a little larger percentage in the 
smaller counties, you will get more mileages. You should lay the 
matter before your boards of supervisors when they chance to 
meet We are all presumed to know the law, but very few of 
us do, especially the lawyers, and therefore it is quite likely that 
the counties are not aware of the fact that such a bill is a law in 
the State. I think two counties already have voted and are 
dividing their county highway money in that way. 

Now I was asked to speak about another matter. Within a 
week or two we are going to straighten up this detour situation 
in the State, and we want your aid. I do not want to have any 
idea that there is a crossing of official functions, but we want to 
accomplish two things. We want to get pretty well marked detours 
where required; and there are here and there old detour signs, 
now useless, which still happen to be standing and nailed to 
trees and fences, and will you co-operate with us in our attempt 
to get rid of those old detour signs, because they are quite mis- 
leading to strangers. 
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Now, gentlemen, I thank you, first, far inviting me to eoeie 
up here, I was very glad to coma I would like to talk about 
anything you wish, because I think the meeting is a veiy imfjort- 
ant part of your conference. I only wish, on the other hand, 
that I could go with you on the delightful trip^ plannedy because 
I think you are in one of the very choicest sections, incomparable 
on our continent at least when we consider iti^ scenery and hisr 
toric associations. I wish you on these trips a most happy and 
joyous time, and I hope that because of your being together^ com- 
municating one with another, exchanging views and ideas, yon 
will not only have a great deal of pleasure but will derive for 
yourselves and your counties a great deal of benefit. 

I thank you for the invitation. I ask for hHnnonVj for joint 
work; I ask in behalf of the State of New York, which hn^ a 
great project on its hands, very difficult tc^ carry out, tilled with 
all sorts of problems, and all in the face of an insiatent demand 
on the part of the public to have all that is coming to them either 
ahead of time or at once — I ask of you officials of the State of 
Xew York, partly connected with our department and partly with 
the road work of the counties, your co-operation, your assistance, 
and your good will. 

Mr. Murray. — I am requested to announco that, in addition to 
the trips planned for to-morrow, the Glens Falls Cement Company 
will welcome visitors to their plant just below the city to-morrow 
morning. There will be time to inspect the plant and the more 
important processes of the manufacture of cement, before the ears 
leave for the regular trips. 

Meeting closed. 
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Meeting called to order by Third Deputy Commissioner Benja- 
min J. Kiee, at the Department of Highways, Albany, February 
1,1917, at 10:15 A. M. 

Mr. EicE. — This is the sixteenth semi-annual conference of the 
county superintendents of the State, and I wish to say that I want 
to thank each and every one of you for the hearty co-operati n 
through the past year. It is a pleasure to me to go into the eoua- 
ties and receive such support. 

I expected that Commissioner Duffey would be here to speak to 
us this morning, and I did not provide any program ; but yesterday 
afternoon he received word from home that his father and mother 
were very sick with pneumonia. So Secretary Morris has con- 
sented to come down and just speak to you a few minutes. 

I might say that my part of this program I prepared in the way 
of written statements, a report to the Commission, and some other 
information. I expect we may start some arguments, and those 
are good things for us to have. So when I have finished on these 
propositions I would be very glad to have suggestions from the 
various county superintendents, their ideas on the things that I 
shall touch upon. 

The one particular thing I am going to speak of is sections 320 
and 320-a, which I have heard considerable about among the 
county superintendents, and we have prepared some suggestions in 
the form of a tentative bill, and I want the views of the different 
county superintendents on them. There seems to be some difference 
of opinion among the boys as to how the money shall be provided 
for those roads. I would like to get that straightened out, either 
by some understanding or amendments. I do not think section 
320-a, in its present status, is satisfactory to all of us ; I don't think 



it covers the ground fully. I might read my report to the commis- 
sion after Mr. Morris makes a few remarks. 

Mr. MoRBis. — The only thing I have to say, gentlemen, is to 
conv^ a message from the Commissioner. I presume some of you 
may know, if not all of you, the fact that he has a very difficult 
situation at home. Both his father and mother were taken sud- 
denly ill with pneimionia, and I have just this minute talked with 
him on the telephone, and he said that his mother died this morn- 
ing at half-past one and his father is lying at the point of death 
now. Of course, under those circumstances he had to leave sud- 
denly yesterday afternoon and was unable to be here. He wanted 
me to come down this morning and tell you how sorry he was thai 
he could not be here, and explain the reason. 

Mr. DiEHL. — Inasmuch as we have received this sad message 
from Mr. Duffey's home, I would like to move that the secretary of 
this association wire to Mr. Duffey our heartfelt sympathy in the 
death of his mother, and our beet hopes for the recovery of his 
father ; and that flowers be sent, if there is any money in the treas- 
ury of the association. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

I have here a comparative statement of valuations throughout 
the State which I think would be of some interest to all of you. 

Distribution of Cost and Character of Traffic on Town 

Highways. 

There 'are over 70,000 miles of town highways, all of which 
pass through the rural districts, that is, none of these highways are 
located in any city or incorporated village. 

There are 932 town highway districts, 467 incorporated villages, 
and 57 cities, including New York, within this State. 

During the year of 1916 there was paid from the State treasury 
$1,950,575 as " State aid," to be expended on the tovm highways, 
all of which are located outside of any city or village. In order to 
receive this payment of State aid, the rural district was required 
by statute to appropriate by tax $3,500,000, all of which was levied 
and collected on property outside of any incorporated village or 
city. 



The valuations of property in effect at the time $1,950,575 State 
aid wa8 appropriated and the $3,500,000 was levied and collected 
by the rural districts are divided as follows: 

'New York city $7,857,889,860 

Incorporated villages and cities, exclusive of New 

York city 2,439,262,459 

Rural districts outside of incorporated villages or 

cities. 1,287,371,669 



Total valuation as equalized for State $11,584,523,988 



The pro rata share of percentage which New York city, the 
incorporated villages and the other cities exclusive of New York 
city and the rural districts had in the $1,950,575 appropriated as 
^^ State aid " are as follows : 

New York city $7,859,889,860 

= .678309258 

$11,584,523,988 
Incorporated villages and cities 

exclusive of New York city . . $2,439,262,459 

= .210562165 

$11,584,523,988 
Districts, outside of incorporated 
villages and cities, including 

New York city $1,287,371,669 

= .111128577 

$11,584,523,988 



100% 



The rate of percentage which each taxpayer within the State had 
in the payment of $1,950,575 " State aid " is as follows: 

$1,950,575 
= .0001683776 



$11,854,523,988 

The tax which each taxpayer owning property in the rural dis- 
tricts paid during 1916 for the improvement and repair of town 



hi^ways varied from $2.00 to $10.00 per thousand of aaseesed 
valuation. The average tax rate which the taxpayers living in the 
rural districts paid is as follows : 

$3,500,000 

= .003259525 

$1,073,776,251 

From the above it is observed that the taxpayers owning prop- 
erty within the incorporated villages and cities paid sixteen cents 
and eight mills on each one thousand dollars of valuation ior the 
improvement and repair of town highways. It is also observed 
that the taxpayers owning property in the rural districts paid on 
an average of three dollars and twenty-five cents and nine mills, 
plus sixteen cents and eight mills, on each one thousand dollars of 
valuation for the improvement and repair of town highways. 

The motor vehicle has caused a revolution in the character of 
traffic on town highways. In past years this class of highways 
was used mainly for local traffic, but at the present day ninety per 
cent of the traffic on the more important town highways consists 
of vehicles owned by persons living in cities and incorporated 
villages. 

In view of the statements cited herein, it is readily seen that 
the taxpayers within cities and incorporated villages are paying 
less than seventeen cents on each thousand dollars of valuation, 
and the taxpayers living within the rural districts are paying 
three dollars and forty-three cents on each thousand dollars of 
valuation, for an improvement used by the people of the State at 
large. 

Mr. DiEHL. — Will you have those figures printed, Mr. Rice ? 

Mr. Rice. — They will be in our report. 

Mr. DiEHL. — You mean the annual report ? 

Mr. Rice. — The semi-annual report of the county superintend- 
ent's meeting as usually published. 

Now, as my particular part in this meeting, I wisK to call atten- 
tion to a few points in the maintenance and repair of town roads. 



The Importance of Maintenance and Repair of Town 

Highways. 

The act of 1909, creating the source of taxation and maximum 
amount of State aid for the repair and improvement of town high- 
ways, has not been changed up to the present date, but the char- 
acter of traffic has been revolutionized during this time. 

Owing to the untiring efforts of the county superintendents 
there have been constructed many miles of improved town high- 
ways, permanent culverts and bridges involving the expenditure 
of millions of dollars by the towns with the aid of the Stata The 
average amount per mile which is available for the repair and im- 
provement of town highways is now approximately $75. There- 
fore, to secure increased mileage of improved toAvn macadam, 
gravel or other permanent type of road, it is necessary to draw 
from funds which should be expended for the maintenance of these 
improvements and protecting the millions of dollars that have been 
spent by the towns for such permanent improvement. 

The agreement which provides for the expenditure of town high- 
way moneys, as you are aware, must include a given amount for 
each mile of town highway in the town. In my judgment this 
amount should automatically be increased from year to year. 

The amount of improved mileage is increasing from year to 
year, and there is a vast difference between the amount of money 
which must be expended for the repair of an improved road, and 
an ordinary earth road which has merely been turnpiked. 

When a town has expended $4,000 per mile to improve a town 
road of the macadam type, it is folly to believe that this road 
could be maintained at $20 to $25 per mile. This type of im- 
provement would naturally attract automobile traffic to its local 
community, which is one of the prominent factors of destruction, 
and in my judgment there should be set aside at least $100 a mile 
in the agreement each year for the repair of this class of road; 
otherwise it is a waste of the taxpayers money to pay for such an 
improvement and then allow these roads to deteriorate. 

It is my desire, when discussing the agreements with the various 
town boards within your county, that you bring out these facts to 
the end that where towns have invested money for permanent im- 
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proveiuents, that such investment should be preserved by setting 
aside a liberal amount for the upkeep of this kind of improvement. 

In many instances, through zeal to secure a stone road, we are 
liable to forget that there are within the town improved roads 
which should be kept in repair before beginning any other im- 
provement which is to be paid for from the town highway fund. 

In past years, traffic on tOAVTi highways was composed mostly 
of people residing in the rural districts, but at the present time this 
traflSc, so to speak, is of a foreign element drawn from the various 
incorporated villages and cities. 

As you all know, the town highway tax and State aid was 
intended to be used for the repair and maintenance of town high- 
wiays, with no intention of furnishing a type of improved road 
which might be traveled each day during the year. 

The demand for a subsidiary system of improved roads to fur- 
nish laterals to our wonderful State system of improved highways 
is being agitated in every county of the State. It is conceded that 
the traffic on the more important roads through the country dis- 
tricts, consists of vehicles owned mostly by persons paying taxes 
outside of such tax districts. 

To develop this subsidiary' system is a problem which confronts 
us regarding the sources of funds for the payment of such im- 
provements. This naturally leads us to consider the valuations 
which are taxed for the purpose of securing these funds. 

The valuations in the 57 counties, including the 467 incorpo- 
rated villages and 56 cities, amount to approximately 
$3,727,000,000. 

The valuations of the districts outside .of these incorporated vil- 
lages and cities which is the basis for taxation for town highways, 
amount to approximately $1,287,000,000. Therefore, in fairness 
to the taxpayers at large it can readily be seen that the cost of 
improving this additional system of roads should be distributed on 
each property owner within a county. This will allow the towns 
to continue the satisfactory method of caring for their town high- 
ways, and constructing an average of 800 miles of improved town 
highways of a permanent character. 

Inasmuch as the people living in incorporated villages and 
cities using these improved roads through the rural districts form 
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a greater percentage than the people living outside of the cities and 
villages, it is my opinion that funds to pay for the cost of these 
improvements should be distributed on the taxpayers of the county 
at large, similar to the provisions of sections 320 and 320-a of 
the Highway Law, 

This statute which now provides for the improvement of high- 
ways by aid of the counties is, in many respects, very unsatis- 
factory. The county oflScials in promoting a system of improved 
roads are very likely to overlook the fact that the cost of such 
improvements is beyond the means of the taxpayers within such 
local conmiunities, and I believe that a limitation should be applied 
to such obligation. Moreover, there should be mandatory pro- 
vision for the maintenance of these roads, similar to the provision 
relative to town and State highways. 

As you are aware, the town must raise a minimum amount for 
the repair of their town highways, and each town must raise a 
fixed amount for the repair of State and county highways within 
their towns. The statute should also provide for a uniform method 
of supervision of the roads and expenditures of the funds in con- 
nection with the county road system. 

We have prepared a tentative bill creating a new article in the 
Highway Law for the purpose of amending the statute, which 
allows the establishment of a county road system, and I will now 
read this amendment, and if you have any criticisms or recom- 
mendations to make, please do not interrupt until I have finished. 
Do not infer from this that we do not want you to criticise or to 
offer any recommendations, for we can assure you such criticisms 
and recommendations as you desire to make will be gladly ac- 
cepted, but I would request that you do so in writing, or by taking 
the matter up in the open after the reading of this bill. 

Tentative bill read by Mr. Rice. 

Mr. EiCE. — This is a 320 and 320-a proposition. I do not 
know that this bill which we have prepared will ever get into the 
Legislature, but I want to get the opinion of the county superin- 
tendents and will be very glad to hear from them at this time or 
in writing. It is a lengthy article, and we would be glad to receive 
written recommendations, or to meet with your legislative com- 
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mittee and go over the proposed amendment or anything that you 
may suggest. 

Mr. DiEHL. — I would like to suggest that we discuss that now 
unless we have something else to discuss. It strikes me the most 
expeditious way to arrive at results would be to discuss it section 
by section. It appeals to me. I have been talking about the 
county unit in highway work and this is a big step in that direc- 
tion. I think if we took it this far it wouldn't be long before 
going the rest of the way. I would like to make a motion that we 
discuss this bill now and discuss it section by section, because if 
we start discussing the whole thing we won't make as much time. 
I make that motion only on the assumption that we have not a 
regular program. 

Mr. EiCE. — I would be very glad to hear from the officers of 
the association. 

Mr. Coleman. — There is no program. ' 

Mr. EicE. — It is the opinion of the county superintendents 
that they would like to discuss this section by section ? 

(Motion carried.) 

Mr. Rice. — This article is so long and there is so much to it 
and I know the boys are so much interested in it one way or the 
other, I fear that we won't get through here to-day or to-morrow on 
this matter. Personally, I would like to meet with the legislative 
committee, or whoever the county superintendents may designate, 
and I believe, as I say, it will take a day or two to go through this ; 
but if you insist upon it we will start. 

Mr. HoDGMAN. — I think, as you say, that it will take us the 
rest of the week to go through this thing. Would it not be better 
to furnish each county superintendent with a copy and let us 
digest the thing carefully and then write our opinions to you. 

Mr. EiCE. — I think, myself, you could do that and then meet 
with your committee with those suggestions and go over the 
thing. 

Voice. — Transmit all views to our legislative committee. 
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Mr. Rice. — Send them to your committee and they can meet 
with us. 

Mr. HoDGMAN. — I can't quite digest that now. 

Mr. DiEiiL. — We are all together. I have a great deal of con- 
fidence in the legislative committee and I think we can send our 
suggestions to them, but there are certain things we think of when 
we are all together. I don't know how we can better spend two 
hours than in discussing that thing now, and the legislative com- 
mittee would get some of the ideas. Of course, that does not pre- 
clude our sending further ideas to you, nor the legislative commit- 
tee from talking to Mr. Kice. But, instead of talking about a lot 
of bunk as we often do, we could spend a couple of hours in going 
over this bill, and then you and the legislative committee can get 
together on it. 

Mr. Dayton. — Here is something essential. Here are men 
from all over the State and many of us do not want to del^ate 
to the legislative committee our authority or desire to pass on that 
important bill; we want to say something ourselves. You can 
utilize the county superintendents to the best possible advantage in 
developing something in that discussion. 

Mr. Evans. — I have heard several remark they are satisfied 
with that as you have read it. Why not discuss it section by sec- 
tion, if there is any objection to any clause. 

Mr. Dayton. — ' Where we are all satisfied, we will pass rapidly. 

Mr. Rice. — All right. Section 180. Adoption of County 
Road system. 

Mr. Dayton. — I want to enter an objection. I want to state 
one phase. The roads we have been building are not county system 
roads ; they are simply town roads. They have had a little county 
aid and State aid. This provides now for a distinct system. You 
had the right — those towns who wanted to use it — sections 320 
and 320-a provided for county aid roads. 

Mr. Rice. — Not according to the Attorney-General, Mr. Day- 
ton. He has rendered an opinion which we must work on until 
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that is changed, that they are county roads, and no money from 
the town highway fund (the basis of State aid) together with 
State aid, and no automobile taxes, can be used on those roads. 
And until that is set aside we are tied. Is not that true, Mr. 
Glynn* 

Mr. Glynn. — Yes, an opinion has been received to that effect. 

Mr. Dayton. — Well, there is a large amount of matter neces- 
sary to bring out which is a repetition of what is in the statute 
books. Cannot the same result be arrived at by amending 320 and 
320-a, or putting in 320-b, in a few brief works so we can build 
town roads with State and county aid ? 

Mr. Rice. — Your idea is to have a new section whereby the 
county can aid the towns for the improvement of town highways. 

Mr. Dayton. — Yes, sir ; that is what I want to do ; that is all 
I want to do. Now if 320-a is correct — and it is, though the 
verbiage is poor — but I do not want to get away from the essen- 
tial point that the roads we want to build are roads that are town 
highways, but they are as good as some other, and they are up to 
the standard, and they have been built at comparatively low cost. 
It cut out the contractors' profit, and other points. What I want 
to arrive at is simply some method by which we can let our 
counties give aid to the towns as they need it. If you put this 
measure through and prevent us from using the State aid and the 
county aid money and make the counties just raise funds and the 
poorer towns try to raise funds, you will kill the work that ha^ 
been done. We have miles of road that we are proud of and it 
has not cost us over $5,000 per mile. 

Mr. EiCE. — Mr. Dayton, in connection with a new article would 
you be in favor of providing some article or section in regard to 
maintenance ? 

Mr. Dayton. — Yes. And if any of these counties want to 
build under 320 a contract road or under 320-a a contract road so 
that the counties can force the towns to pay a portion of it, and 
that is the desire they want to have, I don't see why you can't 
give an alternate proposition that would give us, some of us, the 
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opportunity to do ti& we want to do ; make it free for all, and those 
of you who want to have it together, have it; but don't force us 
to come in where we are making good now. 

Mr. KiCE. — Under your present law, 320 and 320-a. as the 
Attorney-General holds, you are not entitled to use the town high- 
way fund on these roads. 

Mr. Dayton. — I would not dare to dispute your Attorney- 
General. 

Mr. BowEKS. — I want to endorse Mr. Dayton's statement 
there. That hits us in Steuben county ; it is just what we want. 

Mr. MoEvoY. — In regard to that section, as I understand that 
is formulated for the purpose of helping counties that were not so 
well financially as the counties under your section 320. Under sec- 
tion 320 it had to adjoin a city 

Mr. Bice. — Mr. McEvoy, just allow me — I think that was 
a provision of law — which provided that a county adjoining a 
city of the first class, such counties as Westchester, Nassau — or a 
county containing a city of the second class might establish a 
county road system. 

Mr. McEvOY. — We want to get rid of the overhead charges, so 
320-a was passed to assist counties that would do it in another 
way. Now several have started under 320-a to build roads and 
calculated to do it in the same manner as town highways have been 
built, by force account. It seems to me if the law is repealed so 
it puts it all under the one system it would stop the improvement of 
roads under the county system as now established in some counties ; 
and in order to obviate all the expensive overhead charges 320-a 
was a relief to the counties and it seems to me it ought to be left. 
I would be in favor of some amendment which would make it 
l^al to use the town and State aid the same as it has been done. 

Mr. O'Brien. — What would be the status of the roads already 
constructed under section 320-a if this new article were incorpo- 
rated in the highway law ? Could we place those in the proposed 
county system, roads already constructed ? We have a matter of 
60 miles already built in the county. What would their standing 
be. Could we declare this a part of the county system ? 
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Mr. Rice. — I don't know any reason why that oould not be 
done. I think, gentlemen, it might be well to have a motion that 
you refer this section to your l^slative conmiittee, this particular 
or added section — you may call it a new section. 

Mr. DiEHL. — Won't it all go there anyway ? 

Mr. Rice. — You will want these records, and as soon as we can 
prepare them you can get them to your legislative committee and 
let them act upon it. I think a motion to that effect 

Mr. Dayton. — I would be glad to make a motion that the whole 
subject matter be furnished to the legislative committee and the 
minutes furnished and they be authorized to confer with the third 
deputy. 

Mr. Diehl. — How about having another meeting in about two 
weeks? Let the legislative committee formulate a report and 
bring it back to us. I agree with you about not letting the other 
fellow represent you too far, unless you are sick, and I think the 
little discussion we are having is very good, and I had that further 
in mind, to call another meeting within two weeks and talk it over. 
It is of so much importance we do not want just a single commit- 
tee to represent 932 towns — conditions are so diverse. I come 
from the richest county that operates under this arrangement, and 
yet certain towns are in entire sympathy with what Mr. Dayton 
says. In this wide State you should have as much latitude as 
possible, but what we are looking for is to get roads and have them 
maintained ; we want to give all the options we can. 

I think the motion is proper to refer to the legislative commit- 
tee — that don't shut off discussion now — and let them call 
another meeting. 

On motion, the privilege of the floor was extended to Mr. Kel- 
logg, supervisor of Steuben county. 

Mr. Kelt.ogg. — How about the system including roads desig- 
nated as State roads ? 

Mr. Rice. — All roads are town highways until taken over or 
built by the State. No road is a State highway until taken over 
by the State, so that would not affect you. 
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Mr. Evans. — Either I didn't understand, or somebody else 
didn't. The way I understand it, your scheme is to make the vil- 
lages pay their share of the roads. In our county we have a pecu- 
liar situation — I was there two or three days ago. Dryden is 
anxious to build a certain road leading to Virgil, and another town 
is anxious to come up and get the trade. We are anxious to con- 
struct the road and hold the trade in our town. Now, as I under- 
stand you, the village of Dryden is practically exempt from taxa- 
tion for paying for something they are getting the benefit of and 
that is paid for by the farmer. 

Mr. Rice. — No ; that is against the whole county. We get the 
money from cities and villages. 

Mr. McEvoY. — When a county appropriates money for a road 
the villages pay the same as a town. It is a county charge with- 
out any further legislation. 

Mr. Rice. — The present law is that now ; the villages have to 
pay their share. 

Gentlemen, there is a motion before the house that this be 
referred to your legislative committee, as to the first section, 180. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. McDonald. — Does that preclude our getting a copy of the 
proposed bill ? 

Mr. Rice. — No ; we can send that to each county superintend- 
ent. 

Is there anything on section 181 — County Road Commission ? 

Mr. Diehl. — That provided that three men must be appointed 
to constitute that commission, with a certain compensation per day. 
Now possibly in some counties a good roads committee of the board 
of supervisors might like to act as such commission. I don't think 
that is broad enough. Our road committee don't care for per diem 
allowance. We meet once a week, and we don't want to designate 
this work to other men. They probably want to handle it, and are 
capable. I suggest that it be broadened so that the personnel and 
the compensation be left to the board of supervisors of the county, 
who represent the people who raise the money to build these roads. 
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If they want a commission of three outside men, well and good ; 
if they want their good roads committee, all right. Make it 
broader, so that each county can work out its own salvation. 

Mr. Rice. — I might say that it is optional with the board to 
appoint their good roads committee. 

Mr. DiEHL. — Well, that provides for three. We have 14 mem- 
bers on the good roads committee. We seldom have a meeting that 
there is not 12 members present, and they meet once a week. They 
are interested. 

Mr. Rice. — Perhaps that is a good suggestion, and we are will- 
ing to receive it. 

Mr. Dayton. — That is one of those particular questions that 
you can do as you please; that is not essential. But I think the 
supervisor who helps raise the money ought to be responsible for 
spending it. I don't think anyone ought to be in that commis- 
sion unless a supervisor. You need the personal touch with the 
taxpayers and you can get that through the elected officers. Please 
read that section. 

(Section 181 read by Mr. Rice.) 

Mr. Dayton. — Could not you change that, that they will 
appoint their county road commission, who shall be such members 
of the board as the board of supervisors may designate — not limit 
it? 

Mr. Rice. — I don't see any objections to that. 

Mr. HoDGMAN. — Under that coimty road system, would that 
apply to roads already authorized for construction next year. 

Mr. Rice. — This don't apply to anything already passed upon 
only as regards maintenance. It affects no county that has passed 
any resolutions or obligated themselves in any way, unless they 
pass and rescind their former resolutions. 

Mr. Dayton. — The 24 days in one year feature of section 181 
won't do. Strike that out and let them make their report to the 
board of supervisors. When you are doing work you have got to 



have that committee together. If they are worth anything you 
need them. They have got to see the work and audit accounts, and 
you can't get along with 24 days. 

Mr. Rice. — Our idea is that you probably would not be active 
more than six months in a year, perhaps seven months. 

Mr. TiBBiTTs. — There is another point — I believe the term of 
office is suggested as one year. Some of them ought to hold two, 
if not all. It would be better to have them carry over some. 

Mr. Dayton.— They could not carry more than two years. 

Mr. TiBBiTTS. — If they were persons they could ; and if super- 
visors, not. I would like to have that optional. 

Mr. EicE. — Anything on section 182 — Section 183. Do you 
want that section read ? 

Voice. — No. 

Mr. Rice. — We felt that the question of maintenance should be 
compulsory upon the county or town in some form in fixing that 
estimate, so that they would be compelled^ the same as you are on 
town highways, to raise a certain amount per mile per year for the 
maintenance. Section 184 — Board of supervisors may authorize 
county or town to borrow money and issue bonds, etc. 

Mr. DiEia.. — I think the limit was too small. A town valued 
at $300,000, one-half of one per cent, would be $1,500, which is 
not enough. 

Mr. TiBBiTTS. — We are in the same fix, only we have a lot of 
those towns. 

Mr. Rice. — That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. DiEHL. — That is one of those things I think you ought to 
give a little more latitude to. 

Mr. Rice. — Section 185. Cost of construction ; division of 
expense; exemptions to such division. 

Mr. DiEHL. — Why not let the board of supervisors fix the per- 
centage of cost between county and town ? They know all the con- 
ditions. Sometimes there is a town without bonded indebtedness 
which is willing to pay. Let the board of supervisors figure it out. 
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Mr. NosTEAND. — In my town there is a valuntion of 
$2,000,000, and only 20 miles of road. Where would we be ? 

Mr. DiEHL. — The maximum is 25 per cent., which they would 
pay. We have towns in our county paying 30 per cent., and glad 
to pay it. If they want to pay it, let them. We don't want to 
restrict them to 15 per cent, if they want to pay 30. That is a 
thing the board of supervisors could use their judgment on. Say, 
the percentage shall be fixed by the board of supervisors. That 
takes out a lot of words and covers the grounds. You don't care 
what percentage it is so long as the fellows at home are satisfied. 

Mr. Bbennan. — Just to indorse what Mr. Diehl has said is all 
I wish to say. In our county the division has been 30 per cent, 
to the town and 70 per cent, to the county. However, there is a 
pioposition before the board at present for an equal division, and 
as the city supervisors outnimiber the town supervisors more than 
two to one, limiting the town's share to 25 per cent would kill all 
tho?e roads. 

Mr. EiCE. — Have you any conditions in your maintenance pro- 
position where the towns don't pay anything out there ? Do you 
have any trouble in this respect ? 

Mr. Brennan. — Yes. 

Mr. EiCE. — The towns refuse to pay the maintenance ? 

Mr. Bbennan. — On some roads, yes. I am in favor of making 
it obligatory upon the town or town and county to maintain the 
roads. 

Mr. TiBBiTTS. — We are not having any trouble under the pres- 
ent law getting the maintenance. There is a resolution adopted 
by the board of supervisors and it is fixed. 

Mr. Eice. — We do have that trouble, however, in some parts. 

Voice. — Well, the board of supervisors have the key to the 
situation. If the towns want the roads they have got to subscribe 
to the maintenance. 

Mr. Eice. — I should be heartily in favor of some legislation 
where they are compelled to raise at least a certain amount per 
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year in some form, because in some counties they have not done 
that. They have had friction somewhere that caused them to lay 
down. 

Section 186. Plans and specifications. 

Mr. DiEHL. — That goes into the days of advertising. You call 
for advertising for three weeks. That is the same as State and 
county highways. You don't have to advertise that long in the 
county. 

(Section read by Mr. Eice.) 

Mr. DiEiiL. — Where you say gravel, macadam or other types 
of roads, I think that is wrong. You can prescribe sand, clay or 
dirt. Gravel should be the poorest type of construction in this 
county work. 

Mr. HoDGMAN. — There are some towns have no gravel or ston^. 

Mr. DiEHL. — Do you think this money should go to build earth 
roads ? 

Mr. HoDGMAN. — Sand-clay. 

Mr. DiEHL. — If you think the county should settle it them- 
selves, I agree with you. 

Mr. Eice. — Section 187. Acquiring rights of way and mate- 
rial ; elimination of grade crossing. 

Mr. DiEHL. — That is clear, but I want to object to grade cross- 
ings, because the money for grade crossing eliminations will take 
too much out of this fund. There is a provision in the present 
law of one-half paid by the railroad and the other half by the State 
and the locality one-fourth each, and that half taken fi'om the 
highway fund. The Public Service Commission ruling on a lot 
of crossings is that it is not within their jurisdiction. That would 
deplete the highway funds too much to start abolishing grade cross- 
ings out of the highway funds, and Commissioner Duffey has made 
a ruling that he won't use that money for them. The State and 
county funds are not big enough to stand it. The automobile 
organizations are advocating a bond issue throughout the entire 
State for that purpose. I think if you start abolishing grade 
crossings out of this you will deplete it too quickly. 
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Mr. HoDGMAN. — How will you estimate on rights of way ? Why 
not leave that a county charge ? Otherwise, it will take a month 
or six weeks to get a right of way. You cannot tell in the esti- 
mate what the right of way will cost. 

Mr. Rice. — Before any road would be built or let you would 
acquire the right of way. 

Mr. HoDCJMAN. — We build on force account. 

Mr. MiCHELL. — In the matter of securing right of way for 
State roads at present will the same modus operandi apply. 

Mr. Rice. — This does not affect the State roads. 

Mr. MiCHELL. — I understand it don't affect the State or county 
highways. But you say the commission shall secure the right of 
way. How will they secure it ? 

Mr. Rice. — They will have to go through certain forms which 
the statute prescribes. 

Mr. DiEHL. — You might say the provisions pertaining to State 
and county highways shall apply to county roads. 

Mr. MiCHELL. — I would not want to approve that. As I 
understand it now, if we build a county highway under a condem- 
nation proceeding we are permitted to inject in the evidence the 
value that may accrue to the property by which the improvement 
is made. Under the present condemnation proceedings of State 
highways that element is not allowed to be injected in the evidence. 
It is all damage. From the experience I have had in securing 
rights of way for State highways I have been impressed that that 
law is lame. For some reason or other it is dropped out of the 
law in the condemnation proceedings of rights of way. 

Mr. Dayton. — That brings up one point that is essential. The 
rights of way on State roads — they get all they can. Under the 
way we have been building town roads, by county aid, the people 
see we control it enough so that we don't have to have the right of 
way unless we want it, and we have our rights of way in many 
cases contributed. You are taking something that the people are 
in favor of, through the personal touch of the supervisor and town 
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superintendent; it is their road. You are trying to put into it the 
clause where there will be the antagonism that has been developed 
in some cases with State roads. 

Now, these discussions have been in regard to county roads. I 
still want to make clear my position is that I am fighting for a 
method of building town roads with county aid, and I ask that that 
can be amended so I can continue to do that. I haven't any inter- 
est in these other questions that are coming up. 

Mr. TiBBiTTS. — I heartily agree with Mr. Dayton on that propo- 
sition. It will put a quietus on our building roads. 

Mr. DiEHL. — Check No. 2. 

Mr. McEvoY. — Inasmuch as there are two classes, 320 and 
320-a, why wouldn't it be a good idea to exempt 320-a from the 
provisions of this law as proposed ; and any part of 320-a that needs 
amending so as to comply with the Attorney-Generars provisions, 
that could be amended. 

Mr. Ball. — I was late in getting here this morning, and have 
just got my eyes open. If you kill 320-a you kill your county aid 
roads in my county. I am against it all the while. What we 
want to do — it was through an effort to get 320-a amended so 
that the supervisors cotdd bond for any or all portions of their aid 
money that made 320-a in the condition it is. I think I am partly 
responsible, although someone got the joker in there. The only 
idea was to amend it to allow the county to bond for any or all their 
portion of the county aid, which was not allowable under the law 
as written. 

So far as discussion of county roads as per 320 is concerned, I 
think they are absolutely useless. The minute you cut out your 
county aid to towns and cut out your State aid money so that the 
towns cannot use for grading and sluicing, you annihilate the 
county aid road system, as we call it in my county. 

Mr. Rice. — Section 188. Supervision of county road system; 
contract or payroll system ; State Highway Conmiission to prescribe 
system of accounts ; prison labor. 

Section 189. Maintenance of county road system; annual 
report of the county superintendent of highways; accounts to be 
examined by the State Highway Commission. 
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Section 189-a. Duties of town superintendents on county roads. 
Gentlemen, this covers the sections. 

Now, these minutes will be printed and these copies we will 
strike off and send to each county superintendent with a copy of 
the minutes attached and the discussion. You can take that up 
with your committee, or meet at such time as some of you have sug- 
gested and go over this thing later. If there is nothing further on 
this matter at this time 

Mr. Dayton. — I was going to suggest as an alternate proposi- 
tion — although I have the greatest confidence in your judgment — 
that somehow it should be brought before the legislative committee, 
a method of amending section 20-a so as not to entirely do away 
with it. The bill as it is does not contain the provisions that would 
enable us to build county aid roads. I don't want to see this 
thing passed, and in leaving it incomplete it does not reach to the 
meat of the cocoanut that I am interested in. 

Mr. EiCB. — I do not know as this will pass. It is simply 
brought up for the information of the county superintendents, to 
get their expressions and ideas. 

Mr. Dayton. — Then, in order to do that, I would like to make 
a motion that the committee be instructed to arrange for the amend- 
ment of sections 320 and 320-a, so as to comply with the law and 
provide for the use of the State aid money in the construction of 
the town's share on these county aid town highways. 

Mr. EiCE. — How would the department come in ? 

Mr. Dayton. — All these roads are under the jurisdiction of the 
highway department. We cannot take a step. An audit of 
accounts is provided for in the auditing system. Your field men 
check up every penny expended. Every penny is expended by the 
board of supervisors ; it goes through the town highway fund. You 
have jurisdiction in regard to the agreements, because you can say 
how much the town shall spend. The whole thing is under the 
jurisdiction of the department. 

Mr. EicE. — We have absolutely no authority in connection with 
the county roads in any way. 
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Mr. Dayton. — Then I want to get something to give yon a 
chance. Oh, I am talking about county aid roads. 

Mr. EiCE. — This is 320 and 320-a roads at present. 

Mr. Dayton. — I want to arrange to give you jurisdiction. I 
hold you have it. I supposed you had it. 

Mr. Rice. — Not under the Attorney-General's opinion. 

Mr. Dayton. — We have not turned a wheel without submitting 
our reports to you. 

Mr. Rice. — That has been done up to the past year. 

Mr. Dayton. — And we are doing it now. 

Mr. Rice. — ^TJnder the present interpretation we have no author- 
ity over 320 and 320-a roads. 

Mr. Dayton. — Well, it does if we account for the amoimt of 
money received from the coimty the same as the amount of money 
received from the State, and include that in the total receipts and 
disbursements and make ourselves responsible for it. And if that 
is not done, it should be done. 

But what I want to do is to make this resolution so that the 
legislative committee be instructed to arrange 320 and 320-a to 
have the technical objections that now exist obviated and allow 
me to continue my county aid roads. 

Mr. DiEHL. — I would like to second the motion and make it 
broader; that all the subject matter be referred to the legislative 
committee ; that they be requested to revamp this proposed law to 
make it applicable to all the counties and give the counties the larg- 
est possible jurisdiction over the work ; and that section 320-a be 
not repealed, but rewritten, to give the State department complete 
control and take out the inconsistencies in the present statute ; and 
that the committee notify the president, and he call us together 
again in Albany ; and if possible that a report be sent to us all to 
study before we get here. If we are going to do it at all we might 
just as well do it right. 

Mr. Ball. — I want to say right here that I have worked seven 
years in order to get more money for highway purposes, and under 
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section 820-a of the Highway Law last year the board of supervis- 
ors voted us $95,000 and this year $105,000 — meaning $200,000 
added to your town highways that you could not have got under 
any other condition. If you repeal 320-a it is " good night " to 
the rest of our 350 miles in our county. 

Mr. EiCE. — What is your opinion the average amount per mile 
on the town highways should be for general repairs of town high^ 
ways ? 

;Mr. Ball. — Not less than $25 a mile ; and that your superin- 
tendent should under no circumstances be allowed to break a stone 
or begin any construction until he has been over every mile of road 
and put it in shape. We never expect to start any of our town 
roads by county aid until in June. 

Mr. Rice. — I think that is a very good point and I am very glad 
you brought that out, because I am afraid there are some places or 
towns not doing that, in some parts of the State. 

Mr. Dayton. — Make the law, then, so as to cover that. You 
can make it even more stringent than that. 

Mr. Bowers. — This amendment should be made in a way to let 
us go on. Our county has already appropriated $100,000 for next 
year's work. We do not want to be interrupted. We are handling 
it the same as Mr. Dayton mentions. Everything goes into the 
highway fund. We don't want to be interrupted. The bill should 
be so drafted as to let us go on with the work. 

Mr. Mace. — I move that we adjourn until two o'clock. 

(Motion carried.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:30 O'CLOCK. 

Mr. EicE. — This afternoon I expect the session will be short. 
It seems that a number of the boys want to get out early for home. 
I have two or three things that I wish to call attention to. The 
first is the automobile tax, as passed last winter, whereby the county 
receives 50 per cent, of the auto tax collected in that county, for 
the construction of permanent town highways. We have sent our 
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m8tmcti(m(i to the chairman of every board in the State — and I 
think copies, perhaps, to the county superintendents, stating our 
attitude and recommendations. I think a large majority of the 
coimties are perhaps carrying that out. We have had some coun- 
ties that have not. 

My idea is that the automobile tax, as received by the county 
treasurer, should be expended upon some road or roads in one town 
or two towns, as the funds will permit, but absolutely I am opposed 
to the scattering of that money all over the county in pro rata 
shares, whereby they will receive in some counties, for instance, $39 
in one town. These moneys must be passed upon by your board 
of supervisors and distributed to the town or towns ; the supervisors 
accounts for that in his H. B. & M. report, and is accounted for on 
the agreement. He must give a supplemental bond, also. And 
before that money can be expended, that agreement must be 
approved by the commission. 'Now, a great number of the coun- 
ties have already passed resolutions in providing for that fund, 
whereby one or two towns will receive practically all the money of 
that county. I have one county in mind that has already started 
some work. I am very much pleased with the resolution as passed 
by the board and their method of handling that tax, and I would 
like to call upon Mr. McClintock of Monroe coimty to explain what 
they have done in that county. 

Mr. McClintock. — You will have to have patience, because I 
cannot talk loudly, but after I tell you a little I am going to throw 
it onto Mr. Cribb, because Avhenever we do anything nice in Monroe 
county we give him the credit. On this automobile money, as 
nearly as we could figure, we would have about fifty or sixty thou- 
sand dollars during this year, and we made out a plan to tiike five 
pieces of road, regardless of anything else. I have a hobby in this 
cube pavement, and I thought it would be a good opportimity to 
try it out So I picked out five pieces. And one piece would have 
sandstone for foundation ; another piece would be of local gravel ; 
and another of broken slag; and the other piece, on an old road 
that had been built by the town, about five feet wide, of local sand- 
stone ; but we widened out with granulated slag, something we can 
get cheap. In other words, we are trying several things with that^ 
money. It has developed so that we will have, instead of sixty. 
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about seventy-five or eighty thousand dollars. So the board added 
a condition, in allotting the money, that the town that took the 
money should raise 15 per cent, inmiediately. While I had this 
plan all made out for the five roads, by some carelessness on the 
part of some of us, they got in petitions which would take about 
$250,000 to finish. Some of the towns are willing to put up 50-50, 
so it looks as though we have a nice entering wedge. In the mean- 
time, one of the pieces of road, along the shore of Lake Ontario, in 
the town of Webster — this is a special job of Cribb's — they 
worked there last fall until snow flew; 30 or 40 teams; all the 
money spent locally ; and they put up $2,200 by subscription. On 
the other road they also subscribed $2,200. So we are making a 
good start. Those fellows have hauled out already something like 
2,000 or 2,200 loads of stone off the farms alongside. It is not 
worth a darn to build a road with except to put the surfacing on, 
and, incidentally, one of the farms is worth two or three thousand 
dollars more just by the cleaning up. Everybody is delighted 
locally. 

Mr. EicE. — I am obliged to you, Mr. McClintock. Mr. Cribb 
has a district composed of those counties in that part of the State, 
and I think he has the system working in almost every county, and 
I am going to ask him to tell us what they are doing in that district. 

Mr. Cribb. — I want to say that it has been very gratifying to 
me to know how the distribution has been made of this automobile 
money that has been received and to be received in my district. Mr. 
McClintock has given you a very nice idea of the work. I don't 
think he made it clear to you that 15 per cent, was paid, added to 
the money that was allotted to each of these towns, and in addition 
to that 15 per cent, there was $2,200, or nearly that, in two of these 
sections. In Monroe county it would be a pretty hard matter to 
stop that kind of work. As he stated, the people are more than 
pleased with it, to my certain knowledge — and he said it was niy 
pet job. I want to explain that pet job just a little bit. 

For the last few years everyone of us has been hearing about 
McClintock's cubes, and it has been possible to get only a short strip 
of the real McClintock cubes laid anywhere in western New York. 
On this occasion, the proposition was to lay 2^/4 miles, and when 
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this work is done and the travel has been on that road, we will 
know what there is to McClintock's cubes as a road or to maintain 
other roads, that is, to repair any other hard-surfaced road. 

He did not explain just what they had done. I want to do that 
at this time — not that I expect every other county will or can do 
just what they have done in Monroe county — but on this first se<f 
tion (we will say the Webster road), Mr. McClintock took me over 
that immediately after the automobile law was signed, even in the 
mud ; later, better ; and still later he went over it again with me, 
and when the time came for the plans and specifications 1 went 
with him again, and we went over the section there where we could 
be provided with all the field stones necessary for the base. Mr. 
McClintock is right here. I would like to say that he was opposed 
to the field stone base a little bit, but I invited him to go with me 
and look over a field stone base under construction, and if he was 
satisfied that it was good he would adopt that plan. Now I want 
to say to you that we spent nearly a day on the road, and that day 
I believe was well spent, from the fact that Mr. McClintock simply 
adopted the field stone base and that road is being built under plans 
and specifications very carefully, and, if I remember the plans and 
specifications correctly, first it was surveyed by Mr. McClintock 
himself — no help except somebody to carry the chain or some- 
thing like that — and the drainage was cared for, and then came 
the grade of the road, then the width, and the top surface, and the 
whole business was taken up in detail, and the result is this: On 
that particular road they are laying a field stone base 18 feet wide 
of field stone thoroughly rolled, and something over a mile of that 
has been laid and is in use right on that field stone base, and it is 
way ahead of the clay-mud that was there before. On this base it 
is proposed to put a covering of gravel, thoroughly rolled, and then 
a sand cushion, and upon that you will have thirteen feet and a 
half of McClintock's cubes, and the shoulders taken out to the eigh- 
teen feet of gravel; and if that won't make a good road I'll be 
mistaken. 

I know all towns cannot do that. I was asked the question the 
other day in Wayne county, if they were obliged to connect with 
that road and build the same kind of road, and I said, no. Well, 
they said, will it be approved in Albany ? I said, certainly it will. 
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They pointed to a road, built last year, field stone base, macadam 
top, and I assured them that would be approved. A road of that 
character would be approved, wouldn't it^ Mr. Eice ? 

Mr. Rice. — Yes. 

Mr. Cbibb. — That is the condition of that road. Now he has 
told you of the other roads. I expect that to be one of the roads 
as good for all purposes as the State roads ; I have every reason 
to believe it. 

In Monroe every supervisor that comes in with a petition for 
any part of the automobile fund has brought in with that the 
15 per cent, of the total cost which the town will bear. And of 
course, as he has stated, the donated part comes in addition to that. 

I will leave Monroe county there, because I don't want to take 
too much of your time; but in my district six counties — I want 
to take up a little time with each county. 

In Ontario county I was asked to meet the board of supervisors 
to go over some roads for improvement I was asked about the 
system they had adopted in Monroe county, and the result is they 
first made their map ; they took sections that would either connect 
one State road or township macadam road with some other road, 
or else made an improvement from an improved road to some 
place. And in that county to-day they have started and are at 
work, not as extensively as in Monroe county, but they have 
started work on two sections under the automobile fund, and they 
also put up the 15 per cent. 

Now I want to speak of Wayne county in two ways. I believe 
the board of supervisors of Wayne county weighed this thing very 
carefully, and in their best judgment this was allotted, when the 
resolution was passed by them this automobile money was allotted 
according to the mileage of each town, and Mr. Rice spoke of one 
town receiving $39, and one town that I know of would receive 
$92.40. Now then, that was rescinded, if it was ever passed 
entirely; and to-day I want to say to you that Monroe county is 
right along the line with Ontario county ; and any county that has 
an assessed valuation of about the same as Ontario, Wayne^ or 
Wyoming county^ that plan will be in perfect accord with the 
commission here in Albany ; no doubt about that. 
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Then comes the little county of Yates — nine towns in the 
county. I was before the board of supervisors and we spent nearly 
a day in going over the matter, and the result is that they have 
allotted all of the automobile money in Yates county to go to the 
town of Italy, that has no State highways, no State and county 
highways, nor other improved roads. But the 15 per cent, is not 
raised there, from the fact that this town really is a very poor town 
if you come to dollars and cents. Then in Livingston I met 
the board of supervisors and they have allotted that money all to 
the town of Ossian, and the 15 per cent, also is provided there. 
So you see in those counties how they have taken care of it. 
Wyoming county has provided for the allotment of that money 
where it cuts through the corner of two towns, Gainesville and 
Geneseo Falls. That shows what the intention of those counties is 
in regard to this money, and it shows to you that that money will 
be expended in many ways where it would be hard to get any 
other kind of improvement. And it is so in all of the counties 
that I have to-day, every single one of them. They have taken 
care of it, and in no place do they propose at this time to expend 
it expect for permanent hard-surface roads, and also to connect 
as I have stated, either some improved roads or start with an 
improved road and reach out on a road that ought to be improved 
and a road that is likely not to receive improvement from the 
State or county highways or any other ipiprovement. 

If there are any questions you want to ask I would be glad to 
answer them, but I want you to know that the six counties in the 
ninth district have taken care of the automobile fund to my satis- 
faction and I am sure that it will be to the satisfaction of the 
commission when they get their agreements. And they fully under- 
stand that they must give a bond for that and must be absolutely 
separated from all other funds and must show just where they have 
done the work or intend to do it. 

Mr. Dayton. — ^Don't you pass it through your No. 1 highway 
fund on your supervisor's book ? 

Mr. Oeibb. — We have not yet. The work was started very 
early and we sent in one agreement down here that provided for 
all of the allotment for one or two roads, but that was returned 
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and the new agreement was made which provided for the money 
that was released and in their hands, and it has been kept abso- 
lutely separate up to this time. 

Mr. Rice.' — I might say in connection with Mr. Dayton's ques- 
tion that the automobile tax is handled the same as item 1 ; it is 
provided for in the agreement as a special appropriation, A, B, C, 
etc., for some particular road or roads in that town. 

Mr. Dayton. — Specifically, in my county the board of super- 
visors have directed that the automobile license money be divided 
50-50 between two towns. Those towns are ready to make their 
agreement. We don't know just how much the automobile fund 
will be. Would it \ye suiHcicnt to designate the automobile money, 
*' whatever amount may he received '' from the 50 per cent, for 
the construction of this one ])articular road, and give the type of 
construction 'i 

Mr. Rice. — You will have to have the funds available before 
you can enter into an agreement that we can approve here. That 
will have to \ye done by a resolution of the board conveying it to 
the town. 

Mr. Dayton. — The resolution has been passed directing the 
county treasurer to pay the funds that may be received. It is up 
to the department to order how you will spend the money. We 
wull put it in your jurisdiction; you will tell us how to spend it 

Mr. Rice. — That money will be available within the next 30 
days, or the large part of it, in your county. You will get your 
January or February licenses, which mil make a large part of 
that fund. The large bulk of it comes in the first three months 
of the year. You can make a supplementary agreement later if 
you wish to. 

Mr. TiBBiTS. — In setting aside this sum from the automobile 
funds for permanent work, if there be a balance left after the work 
is done does that balance lie with the town's automobile money 
or should it be returned to the fund in the county treasurer's 
hands ? 

Mr. Rice. — How about that, Mr. Glynn ? 
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Mr. Glynn. — It would be held intact as motor vehicle money 
and should be used towards the permanent improvement of a town 
highway. 

Mr. TiBBiTTs. — Would there be any objection if the super- 
visor paid back ? I have in mind one piece of road and we want 
to set aside enough to cover it. The board don't meet but once in 
three months, and we will set aside a little more than enough. Could 
not the supervisor simply pay back to the county treasurer, show- 
ing that payment by an order of reimbursement to the county 
treasurer for funds, the town superintendent draw an order, and 
have it all appear in the books as money paid out ? 

Voice. — The supposition is that there will be no more money 
spent in that town. I think perhaps that the supervisor could 
refund that to the county treasurer if he saw fit. 

Mr. McEvoY. — 1 would like to ask, for instance, if the supervi- 
sor has got to give a special bond for this automobile fund. N"ow 
assuming that the automobile fund this year would be as much as 
last, say, for instance, in my county $6,000, half of it, $3,000, 
would go to the county. The supervisor would write his bond to 
cover the full amount he would assume to be coming ? 

Mr. Rice. — He would give a bond for that $3,000, and supple- 
mentary bond. 

Mr. McEvoY. — If he does that wouldn't he be liable to turn 
that back to the treasurer if he was under bond ? 

Mr. EiCE. — His bond, I suppose, would expire when the fund 
was expended, audited and accounted for. 

Mr. McEvoY. — Would not it revert back to the reserve fund ? 

Mr. EicE. — It could by apportionipg it at a later date for the 
permanent improvement of a town highway. 

Mr. Ball. — I don't want to antagonize the Highway Commis- 
sion, but we understand that the Highway Connnission can make 
rules and regulations not in conflict with the Highway Law. The 
law states that the automobile nionev can be used for construction 
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and improvement of town highways. Now if you construct a 
house^ you build one, or a road ; if you paint your house, you im- 
prove it ; if you paint your road, you improve it We have paid 
our money out for the improvement of roads, meaning oiling. 
That has been done already. The letter received from you said 
that would have to be used for hard surface. Our contention is 
that the oiling is an improvement 

Mr. EicE. — Don't this say for the construction or improve- 
ment ; it don't say for maintenance or repair. 

Mr. Glynn. — It says, permanent improvement 

Mr. Rice. — There is no doubt the intent of that bill in my 
mind is that it was for the construction only. 

Mr. BowEKs. — In regard to this bond question, can this account 
be included with the other bond and specified as included in that 
amount ? 

Mr. Rice. — Yes. The supervisors' receipts would indicate the 
penalty of the bond and might be included in the highway bond 
prescribed by section 104. 

Mr. BowERSi. — Then again, in regard to the surplus being left. 
If there was a balance left could not that be charged to some other 
road by supplemental agreement. 

Mr. Rice. — 1 8U]>pose so, if there was enough left to amount to 
anything. 

Mr. Lay. — I would like to ask what you mean by hard surface 
road. Do you mean limestone top or gravel top? 

Mr. Rice. — I would say a road with a stone base and gravel 
top, or stone road with limestone top, or macadam type; perhaps 
some types of gravel roads. 

Mr. Lay. — Of course, we have in our county lots of gravel, but 
some of it is soft. I do not call it a hard surface road, but it is 
the best material we have to work with. 

Mr. Rice. — Well, you have lots of field stone. That would 
apply to roads of that type. 
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Mr. Peck (Onondaga Co., assistant to Mr. Bogardus). — I 
simply wanted the estimated cost of that " pet " road in Monroe 
county. 

Mr. Cbibb. — The estimated cost of that was in this way : the 
allotment from the automobile fund was $25,000 — 

Mr. Peck. — I referred to the mileage. 

Mr. Ckibb. — This was for 2^4 miles. You can figure that out. 
And in addition to that there was the 15 per cent, of the total 
cost, and in addition to that also was the very nearly $2,200 that 
was given. That was the money w^hich has been provided for that, 
and they started to work, and there was a memorandum attached 
to the agreement that was approved here in Albany which specified 
the class of work and the length of road and the conditions of that 
character, but it only cited in that the amount of money that was 
then in the supervisor's hands. Since then more money has been 
turned over to the supervisor, and will be, as money is received. 

Mr. Peck. — What is the thickness of the sub-base of the field 
stone bottom course road ? 

Mr. Cribb. — Not less than six inches. 

Mr. Van Tassi^e. — I would like to ask, how is this 20 or 50 
per cent, that is raised by the towns to supplement the automobile 
money, how is that raised by the towns ? 

Mr. KiCE. — Mr. Cribb, I will call on you for that. 

Mr. Cribb. — There has been a question about that — but there 
has been no lack of money. The town boards simply have met and 
provided for that money as a town charge ; and in Monroe county 
they did that through the town board ; and in Ontario county and 
in all of the other counties where they have paid the 15 per cent., 
they have provided if in that way. 

Mr. Evans. — I don't understand one question. Now, with the 
automobile money in onr county, we put it all on one road. Can 
we do the drainage out of that money or must the town do that, 
and only use the automobile money on the road ? 
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Mr. Bice. — Such money could be used for drainage in con- 
structing a highway, but not on any culvert over five feet. 

Mr. Evans. — Finish the whole thing out of one fund. 

Mr. Rice. — Yes. 

Mr. Van Tassle. — 1 don^t like to go back to my county and ask 
a town to raise a certain amount of money to supplement that, 
and they ask how can they do it legally. How can we get it ? 

Mk. Rice. — You can do it in your estimate. That is a sure 
way of doing it, using i)erhaps an amount that you can afford to 
use in connection with your automobile tax. 

Mr. Van Tassle. — Or it might be put in the abstract? 

Mr. Rk^e. — No, you wouldn't want to put it in the abstract. 

Mr. Nostkani). — How long can they be amended in that way? 

Mr. Rk E. — It must be in at the time the tax levy is made out. 
It could not be done now. 

Mr. Rice. — There is one question at this time that I wish to 
take up and urge upon you, to hurry the agreements along. There 
are very few in, and it is coming to a point where we must com- 
mence to see something coming along. I think it has been talked 
to you at your meetings this year, but I want to call your attention 
to this proposition, that I would believe in putting a fair amoimt 
in your first item for the general repairs of highways, what is 
necessary for your sluices, and then confine yourself in the average 
town to one or two permanent improvements. No agreement will 
be approved that comes down, here this year with ten or a dozen 
small appropriations for turnpiking or the like of that. That 
should go into your general repairs of highways. We have had 
some agreements come in for a hundred dollars for three miles of 
turnpiking. That should go in your first fund of the agreement. 

I wish to urge upon you that when you get home you see that 
these agreements start to come along to us. 

There are a great many towns in the counties that have town 
macadam roads. I think you should set aside a larger amount for 
their maintenance. We have had some towns come in, ten dollars 
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a mile for the maintenance of twenty miles in a certain county, of 
macadam road. You know that is absurd. I want to urge upon 
each superintendent that sufficient funds should be set aside for 
the maintenance of permanent work which has been accomplished 
in past years, and then go on and build what you can aflFord to in 
the way of permanent work. I was talking with Mr. Ball in 
regard to JeflFerson county — that is one of the strong counties on 
town work, and have a great many miles. This coming year they 
are going to shut down all construction and devote practically all 
their time, or enough money, to keep their roads in shape. Is that 
true, Mr. Ball? 

Mr. Ball. — That is what the town board talked. They have 
been building town roads for seven or eight years, stone roads, and 
the towns have come to a point where new construction is practic- 
ally at an end, due to the fact that if a town has 10, 15 or 20 miles, 
if you distribute $200 a mile for oiling, as we intend to do, it 
will practically take all our highway money to maintain what 
roads we have. They just woke up to that fact last year. I had 
the good luck to have five towns use some oil on one to three miles 
of road and I have won them over to the idea of maintenance. 

Mr. KicE. — Maintenance. 

Mr. HoDGMAN. — Where would that item of maintenance go in 
the agreement ? 

Mr. RiOE. — In your first item. 

Mr. NosTBAND. — I would like to ask a question about mileage. 
Some of my towns put down $100, some $40 or $50 per mile. One 
town has 500 miles, and they run about $40. Now, does that 
mean — and some claim that it does — that each mile ought to 
have $40 spent on it ? 

Mr. KiCE. — No ; that is an average amount, and is specified as 
such on the agreement. 

Mr. NosTRAND. — Some people say they don't get anything and 
that other people do. They don't understand why, if we say in an 
agreement there are so many miles of road at $40 a mile, they don't 
get $40 a mile. 
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Mr. Rice. — It is for the general repair of the highways, 

Mr. NosTRAND. — We say we will spend $40 a mile ; thej think 
they are going to have it. 

Mr. Rice. — All right; I am with yon ; I will Ije glad to have 
yon get it there. 

Mr. Rice. — Is there anything further vou wish to take up at 
this time ? If not, I understand Mr. Noi^trand has something to 
take up with the association. 

Mr. Dayton. — Are we going to have a Bunimer meeting ? 

Mr. Rice. — That is a matter we can take up at a later time. 
Is there anything further ? If not, I want to thank you again for 
the splendid attendance we have here. Yqu may say most all of 
the hoys are here, except a few who are siek» Mr, S. A. Howard 
has been dangerously ill ; Mr. Stone, of f 'henango county ; Mr, 
George Powell, of Ontario county; Mr. Roemer, of Rensselaer 
county; I think ifr. Bashford, of Columbia » and Mr, Frank Bogar- 
dus, of Onondaga. Outside of those, I think there are only two or 
three absentees to-day. 

I will now turn the meeting over to the County Superintendents* 
Association, and I trust that at any time any questiona come up you 
will confer with us, and we will try and help you out* 

Meeting adjourned. 
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